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One group of buildings of 
the Mississippi State Hos- 
pital for the Insane at Jack- 
son, Mississippi. 
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Kuglish Rhingle 


Architects and designers of the 
modern institutional building are rap- 
idly appreciating the opportunity for 
fuller expression through the use of 
roofing tile in creating not only per- 
manent protection but also greater 
beauty through more plastic color 
treatment. 
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N. W. Overstreet, Archt., 
Jackson, Mississippi. 
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In the single state of Mississippi, during the past 
three years, over forty educational and institutional }? 
buildings have been erected in Jackson, Cleveland, t 
Columbus, Ellisville, Oxford and Starkville, for | 
which 134 carloads of Hood roofing tiles of various | 
types have been furnished, 
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Hood Roofing Tiles in their wide 
variety of natural pleasing colors, 
present the solution to any desired 
color scheme or authentic architec- 
tural design from thé simplest to the 
most formal. 

Address Department ‘‘F’’, Daisy, 
Tennesseé. 
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; BOOK DEPARTMENT ® 
HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK OF COLOR SCHEMES 
A REVIEW BY 
NEVA BRADLEY 


ry. trend of the modern age toward free expression 
| swept us into a seething pool of color. Never 
iid been so color-conscious as today. Modern- 
ts reaction to the drabness in which we have 


unerged for so many 


pe 
responsible for the oe 
res universal interest in 
lor. Such vivid reminders 
re g flashed before us at 
irn that we are forced 
enize the importance ‘of 
nd its proper use. 
Countless attempts have 
een made in past years to 


i work that would add 
fund of knowledge to 
the decorator might 
rn for inspiration in_ the 
hieve! lent of a house deco- 


rated in. excellent . manner. 
Many publications, like many 
flowers, were born to bloom 

en \ll too rarely does 


ne find a volume that so 
clearly, deftly and concisely 
deals with the subject of color 
ts relation to interior deco- 

is does “House & Gar- 
Look of Color Schemes,” 
lited by Richardson Wright 
ind Margaret McElroy, editor 
| associate editor respective- 


f 


House & Garden. Be- 

tween its covers are collected hundreds of exceptionally 
hosen illustrations of walls, living rooms, dining 
ms, bedrooms, sunrooms, roofs, garden rooms, kitchens 
athrooms, representative work of well known interior 
lecorators whose various abilities are well recognized. 
Uf of the book is devoted to illustrations and to 
bing color treatments characteristic of each deco 
period. The subject is dealt with completely and 

lly, from the Renaissance to the present day. 
ting introduction to the various period treatments 
mer Mills’ fanciful color impressions of the 
ic *. “Each era seems to have established its own 
ve and unforgettable tints and tones in decora- 
emes.” Taking up the Renaissance, John H. 


1 


liscusses the various merits of the sixteenth and 
nth century styles of Italian furniture. 
xample of the harmonious blending of the two 
outline of jour rooms in a small New York 


lle gives 


Ot especial interest among the ten pages of 


herwise noted, books reviewed or advertised in TH 
\ remittance must accompany each orde 





An Eighteenth Century English Interior 


len’s Book of Color Schemes” 


Illustration from “House & Gar 


illustrations of excellent architectural interiors and fur- 
niture arrangements are the views of Mortimer Levin- 
trett's Venetian residence. Ethel A. Reeve suggests 
interiors combining vigorous colors with the sturdy fur- 
niture of seventeenth century 
England, while Pierre Dutel 
covers the eighteenth cen 
tury Georgian period with 
color schemes for five rooms, 
a bath and roof garden. Har 
old D. Eberlein traces the 
development of the English 
Regency style with its vivid 
coloring and classic lines. In 
the section devoted to French 
rooms the adaptation of the 
colors of the Louis is dealt 
with by Ruth Lyle Sparks and 
illustrated with views of in 
teriors done by Diane Tate 
and Marian Hall, Clarence 
Mack and_ others. Usable 
ideas from both the Directoire 
and Empire periods are given 
by Eleanor McMillen. Deco 
rative schemes of Arthur 
Heun, Thedlow, Inc., and 
Robert E. Locher illustrate 
these eras. The picturesque 
provincial manner, with its 
mixture of country simplicity 
and city sophistication, is very 
adaptable to informal houses 
in this country. Louise M. Torrance offers some de 
lightful suggestions for rooms furnished with the in 
formal, rustic pieces of France, Italy or Spain, Included are 
illustrations of four unusual rustic rooms from a house 
designed in the Basque style by W. Kenneth Rindge. 
For the assembling of furniture from both the earlie1 
and the later period of Colonial interiors and for the 
adaptation of this furniture to modern American inter! 
ors, Helen Wells outlines some helpful hints. Among 
other illustrations are those of a Long Island hunting 
lodge of which McMillen, Inc., were the decorators and 
John Russell Pope the architect. One illustration of 
especial interest depicts old time New England. Charles 
(;. Colman was the architect. The simplicity of modern 
decoration is well illustrated by Jules Bouy’s creations 
Since simplicity is the keynote of this era, color naturally 
comes into the foreground. For those who wish to 
move on in the spirit of this era, there are plenty of color 
suggestions by Bruno Paul, exponent of modern types. 
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l-rom the title of the work one would be led to expect 
hat the illustrations would be largely color plates. Such 
is not the case, there being not over half a dozen in the 
volume. This, however, in no way lessens the helpful- 
ness of the volume in giving the reader a clear color 
picture of all decorative schemes, be they illustrated or 
not. Decorator, architect and layman will find in this 
work inspirational material for the arrangement and 
design of interiors as well as definite information on 
hoosing pleasing combinations of various tints and 
tones. The schemes suggested are neither vague nor 
startling, and they are far from being commonplace and 
merely “safe.” Had anyone just a few years ago been 
so bold as to attempt to decorate a room in lacquer red, 
gray and black, the efforts would have provoked little 
mpathy and much raising of eyebrows. Today we view 
such a combination with interest. The arrangement may 
r may not be happy, but the thing is that we are 
tolerant. Consequently, our color perceptions are being 
sharpened, and with experience there comes growth. 

Despite the interest or possible admiration for certain 
I the new departures fre m set color schemes, there 1S 
a class of people, be they professional decorators or 
amateur home lovers, who lack the courage to do what 
they fear may be thought “extreme.” Tor the benefit 
of such there is included an article of encouragement by 
Harold ID. Eberlein. “Color courage in decoration is 
ne of the rarest qualities among civilized people of 
today.” Praise is given to the small group which 1s 
vell away on the road to complete color freedom.” 


he other and much larger group is urged to have done 


1 conservatism, and to grasp and handle color firmly 


Here is a volume which for the first time ade- 
quately reviews the entire subject of the modern 
hotel,—its planning, designing, equipping, dec- 
orating and furnishing. It covers every detail, 
from the beginning of sketch plans to the 
registration of guests when the house has been 
completed and opened. All the different 
types of hotels are dealt with,—the Modern 
Commercial Hotel, the Residential or Apart- 
ment Hotel, the Resort Hotel, and the Bach- 
elor Hotel. The volume is replete with views 
of hotels in different parts of the country; their 
exteriors and interiors, and in many instances 
their plans are included and fully analyzed. 


“Hotel Planning and Outfitting 


EDITED BY 
C. STANLEY TAYLOR and VINCENT R. BLISS 


438 pages, 8% x 11% inches—Price $10 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York 





rather than timidly. A list of 17 refres] mhir | 
tions is offered for color-cautious persons t arene 

into effect. One example of the possibiliti: icl 
bound to make one look at this subject with 
“Walls—pearl lavender, slightly deeper in to 
chair rail; woodwork—red, between coral and Vene+ 
picked out with gold; floor—dark French 
quetry; large, plain rug of deep purplisl 
hangings of jade green taffeta.” Another 
which would make anyone listen with unfeig 


is the description of a little sitting room on ‘the gr 
Hoor of a house in Maytair. “Floor lac red 
walls and door painted a warm oyster shell gray: 4 
architrave and all other woodwork, black : ceili o. bla 
highly varnished to pick up reflections; furnitur 
ered in black sateen with white piping, anda few s 
incidentals of red lacquer along with several -old | 


chrome Chinese pictures.” Bold and bi 
schemes are often exceedingly subtle, and 
FOK rly degree of sophistication either to devis 
preciate their full significance. 

Since color is the most attractive and al 
dangerous element that enters the decorativ: 
an interior, Grace Fakes gives some fundar 
sensible rules to be observed for its devel pment 
various rooms. A most unusual and valuabl 
the volume 1s the “vocabulary” of color for di 
The definitions cover all the shades, tints 
through the various reds, divisions of brow1 
the family of yellows, gold green tones, the blu 
and the violets. The reader will find many usabl 
in the descriptions and illustrations of rooms d 

















The editors have been assisted in the preparation 
of the work by widely known hotel architects 
and interior decorators and by actual operators 
of hotels,—practical men, experienced in the 
management of the “back” as well as the “front” 
of a hotel. The volume’s treatment of hotel 
furnishing and equipping constitutes the final 
word on this important subject. There are 
included views of hotel restaurants, cafeterias, 
kitchens, pantries, “serving pantries,” refriger- 
ating plants and all the departments which are 
necessary in a modern hotel of any type. The 
work is of inestimable value to architects anc 
engineers, as well as to practical hotel men 
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One of many hotels that have 


utilize d Bonded FI wrs Service 


Floors for Clubs, Lodges, Apartments and Hotels.” Manufacturers of materials for Bonded Floors 


BONDED:,/FLOORS mo 


' Sealex Linoleum and Sealex Tiles Qn A Backed by a Guaranty Bond 


F this reference number of the Architectural Forum Written by qualified architects, this booklet con 

has special interest for you because you plan and tains authoritative findings on resilient floor re 

design hotels, then you will surely find useful our quirements for such buildings. Write us for a copy 
booklet, “Facts You Should Know about Resilient ConcoteuM-Nairn Inc., Kearny, N. J. 
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11 the 
use of much blue in the decoration of 
Margaret Metlroy describes the liv- 


primary tints. It is commonly thought that the 


rooms is to be 
carefully avoided 
ing room, hall and bedroom of a small apartment in 
which she combined various shades of light and medium 
blue with enough warm tones for contrast to prove that 
the use 


it is possible to produce a charming effect by 


f blue as the dominant note In the outline for four 
rooms having red as the chief color, Mrs. George Draper 
striking but 


hows how this difficult hue can give 


strength and character to a room. Further proof of 


this is seen in the illustrations of a red lacquer library 
he Frankl Galleries, and a little red, white 


\enes Foster Wright. Mrs. 


Wright also gives suggestions for tive rooms and a porch 
a ~ 


decorated by t 


ind blue powder room by 


of a small country house which uses yellow as the main 


+} 


1eme lhe crisp effect produced by white walls, yellow 


ceiling and light green rug, or 


white wall paper with 
evold lattice design, blue ceiling, and rugs hooked with 


ellow and mulberry, could leave no room tor gloom. 


Several unusual sources of color inspiration have been 


FORUM 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
suggests, if one has a hobby, planning the | 
of the room around the collection and letti; 
“back drop” for the treasures. He takes. { 
an old Chinese vase on which appear variou 
seven colors, cream white, both jade and 
powder blue, lacquer red, eggplant and black 
he develops four rooms in an unusually pleas 
Kitchens, bathrooms, sunrooms, and occas 
rooms to serve and amuse are fertile fields 
decorator can splash about gaily. Being 
our own age, the modern bathroom afferd 
rator considerable opportunity for originalit 
was found that beauty and sanitation could by 
the bath-dressing room with its luxurious 
\n account 
velopment of the modern bathroom is given 


began to make its appearance. 
l'rankl. Most effective results are obtained b 
use of decoration on wall areas. The possil 
limited only by the ingenuity of the artist 

unusual treatments: illustrated is one with the 
ished in silver with walls painted in pal 





touched upon hat afforded by under-sea life offers decorated with eighteenth century scenes in 


an unending variety of unusual designs and novel hues _ saille. Another by the same artist has silver 
~ : s 2 

ceiling with under-sea motifs in black; the t 

the floor 


Brilliant tropical designs 


which can be translated into terms of decorative inter 
ors. William Beebe beautifully describes “the exquisite in ocher surmounted by black trim; 
harmony of tints compelled by the pastel perspective of | and white tiles. 
are being painted on the mirrored walls of bat 
today. Dutel 


Mirrored table tops, mirrored 


\nother source which offers endless possibil 


ties is that of the old fashioned flower garden. A bouquet 


water o 


Pierre suggests many novel 


of summer rooms, as suggested by Felicia Adams, is painted glass. 


crystal accessories have oftered such endless p 


a room be built around one’s that decorators are now extending the use 


developed from flowers such as mignonette, zinnia and 
sweet William \gain, if 
bound to be interesting. Chamberlin Dodds larger areas. 


hobby. it is Dining rooms are lined from #] 





“CHURCH BUILDING —— Ralph Adams Cram 


(A NEW AND REVISED EDITION) 


é ‘HE appearance of a new 


and revised edition of a 
work which is by far the bestin 
its field records this progress 
Mr. Cram, being perhaps the © | 
leader among the architects 
who have led this advance, is 
himself the one individual 
best qualified to write reg ird- 
ing the betterment of ecclest- 


i 1E improvement which 
has accompanied the pro- 
gress of American architec- 
ture during recent years has 
been no more marked in any 
department than in that of an 
ecclesiastical nature. Thishas 
been due primarily to the rise 
of a few architects who by 
travelandstudy have “ae 








much of the point of view astical architecture. The 

from which worked the build- editions of this work of 190 

ers of the beautiful structures and 1914, wnich have for . | 

which during the fourteenth some time been out of print, @ 

century and the fifteenth were have now been considerably | 

being built over all of Europe. revised and much entir y | ch 
These architects have new matter has been ™ | 

closely studied the churches, chapels, convents and other which in view of the change which has come over ecciese | 

similar buildings in England, France, Spain and elsewhere, _astical building of every nature is both significant and | lig 

and the result has been a number of American churches of Illustrations used in this new edition of ‘ ‘ 

an excellence so-marked that they have influenced ecclesi- Building” show the best of recent ork— views of « sj ai 

astical architecture in general and have led a distinct advance _ and chapels large and small, in town and country, bu S| 

toward a vastly better standard. This improvement has not _ rich in material and design and others plain to th nt 

been exclusively in the matter of design, for plans of older of severity, with the sole ornament in the use oe | 

buildings have been adapted to present-day needs, and old _ proportions and correct lines. Part of the wor ais | L 


forms have been applied to purposes which are wholly new. with the accessories of the churches and their » 


345 pages, 6x9 inches, Price $7.50 
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@ This charming gate lodge, the residence and other buildings on the estate of Mr. Melville N. Roths- 
child, Glencoe, Illinois, are roofed with IMPERIAL Straight Barrel Mission Tiles in a mixture of 
light and dark sage browns. These tiles are most appropriate to the Italian style of architecture, and 


will provide years of protection without repairs. Earl H. Reed, Jr., of Chicago, was the architect. 


LUDOWITCITI-CELADON co™MPANY 
Makers of IMPERIAL Roofing Tiles 


CHICAGO: 104 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


NEW YORK: 565 FIFTH AVENUE WASHINGTON: 758 FIFTEENTH ST. N. W. 
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ing with mirrored glass painted in Chinoiserie motifs. ingly. Richardson Wright, the editor, throw 






l’owder rooms are walled with sectional mirrors. One on the adoption of color in this country. 





powder room, which was converted from a coat closet, that to some degree we can attribute our in 





has pink walls, shading to a deep pink at the bottom; terest in color to legislative Prohibition. “7 







diamond shaped, blue backed mirrors and a blue ceiling toward color may have been evident befor 





studded with. mirrored stars. Another illustration of an went into effect, but it did not enjoy universa 






occasional room is that of a private bar with walls until after the average man and woman 







painted in scenes of Broadway in 1860 to suggest an habits repressed by legislation.”” He parallel; 
old fashioned sidewalk bar. Painted walls are being enthusiasm for early American furnishings 
used successfully in sunrooms as well as in less used itive legislation. This demand for earl 
portions of a house. The sunroom has evolved into a decorations is one reason for the growing p 









gay and cheerful meeting place for the blending of out painted floor decorations. A monograph by | St 
door and indoor comforts. Elsie Cobb Wilson describes on stencil borders, spatter effects and check: 
several examples of what has been done in such rooms and their suitability to certain rooms giv 





It is probably from the sunroom that the idea of garden formation for the application of both the dk 








rooms came into existence. Ruby Ross Wood discusses — paint. For those who like an occasional pic 






various methods of giving an illusion of outdoors to a furniture as well as for those who prefe1 






~ 


city root One delightful room of which she writes painted pieces for cheerful little cottages, 






was built around an old English painting of a smocked pages filled with sketches of unpainted furt 












eardener leaning on his hoe, with a prim Queen Anne modern and period reproductions, with usabl 
garden around him. Roof gardens with their painted gestions. In the back of this volume, from 
wnings and wrought iron wall decorations receive their ing seems to be lacking, there is a valuable | 
due from Mrs. George Draper. The cheeriness of sun- cations concerning decoration, and also th 
rooms is now being carried into that most essential of addresses of decorators, architects and 
rooms, the kitchen Perhaps the secret of keeping a work will be useful not only to architects 
contented cook may be found in the pages which give decorators but likewise to that large an 
some colorful combinations showing possibilities in the erowing number of home owners who are 
idaptation of kitchen decorations of other lands. Irene decoration. Its illustrations have been admit 
Sidley lists some practical schemes for a French provin 
kitchen together with two suggestions based on HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK OF COLOR SCHEMES. B 





Richardson Wright and Margaret McElroy. 227 pp.. 9!, x 
ins. Price $5. Conde Nast Publications. Ine., 420 Lex 


kitchens of Portugal and Spain. 
SUD s are dealt with just as interes Avenue, New York. 









A NEW EDITION OF A STANDARD WORK 





“4 History of Architecture on the Comparative Method” 





By Sir Banister Frercuer, F.S.A., F.R.1B.A. 










T is not necessary to point out to archi- even a well known and standard work. 
























tects and architectural students the and the History of Architecture, now 
merits of this widely known work on the appearing in its Eighth Edition, has been 
history of architecture. For several dec- revised and enlarged, and considerabl 
ades it has been read and studied or used new matter has been added. . The Eighth 
as a work of reference because of its be- Edition possesses every valuable charac- | 
ing authoritative, concise and well docu- teristic of the earlier editions, and it in 
mented with references and bibliographies. cludes, besides, the results of recent 

But it is sometimes possible to improve travel and research to increase its value 

929 pages: 6 x 914 ins. About 3500 illustrations. 
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i-k HOLABIRD & ROOT EXHIBITION 
November 21—December 12 

ry*HE Architectural New York 

nstituted a series of one-firm or one-man exhi- 


s with a presentation of the work of Holabird 
This departure from its time 


League of has 


t. of Chicago. 
red custom of holding only one important ex- 
ition each vear, the annual show at either the 
d Central Palace or at the the 
nal Academy of Design, is a step in the right 
tion. Such an immense number of photographs 


galleries of 


drawings as well as material representing the 
ind crafts and, interior decoration is presented 
nelusion in each of the annual exhibitions, that 
never possible to adequately present the work 

iny one man or firm. It therefore 
led by the present Exhibition Committee of the 
chitectural League of New York to augment the 
nnual exhibition by a series of smaller displays in 
: galleries of the Architectural League House. The 
resent exhibition of the work of Holabird & Root 
ll be followed, the latter part of December, by an 
Lawrie, the 


one Was 


well 
known architectural sculptor and designer. The 
rd exhibition, which will open early in January, 


exhibition of the work of Lee 


ill present the work of Eliel Saarinen. 


Che value and importance of these one-man and: 


firm exhibitions cannot be too strongly empha- 
ed. It is fortunate for the profession in New 
that the Architectural League has begun this 
portant movement, which should be far-reaching 
ts effect upon the work of the profession locally. 
s most important that one architect should be 
roughly acquainted with what other architects 
are doing. Such knowledge tends to give a more 
efinite and uniform trend to architectural expres 
If architects are 
the 
itession in other parts of the country, their. work 


in the country as a whole. 


vithout contact with the work being done by 


likely to suffer through an over amount of in 
iduality and narrowness of conception. 


though the architectural journals, as far as they 
] 


ible in a limited amount of 


space, attempt to 


sent from month to month as many examples 
ssible of the best work of every type being done 
ery section of the country, they are seldom able 
levote the amount of 


complete 


Space necessary to an 


late or presentation of the recent 
of any man or firm, and vet unless such a com- 
presentation 1s made, it is impossible to obtain 
lequate idea of the breadth and scope of the 
k of any firm or individual. The: Exhibition 
mmittee of the \rchitectural League of New 
is to be congratulated upon its choice of the 


> 
, 


first of this series 
\mong the 


work of Holabird & Root for the 
of one-man or one-firm exhibitions. 
younger firms of Chicago architects, and both men 
the sons of architects prominent in Chicago 30 years 
ago, John Holabird and John Root have already 
made a definite impression on the architecture ot 
Their work covers a variety of 

Commercial buildings, hotels, 


their native city. 

architectural types. 
restaurants, clubs and private houses are included in 
the recent examples of their work. Possessed of an 
unusual grasp of the underlying principles of archi 
tectural design, their buildings are a logical develop 
ment of plan and elevation, of design and decoration. 
embodying a distinctly new note and a fresh expres 
sion in architectural design, work of these young 
architects is making one of the most marked contri 
butions to the present development of a distinctly 
\merican architectural style. Their work shows a 


marked appreciation of scale and proportion, a 
consummate understanding ot the value of masses, 
and an unusual appreciation of the importance of a 
relation between window 


proper spacing and wall 


surfaces. Their buildings without exception possess 
unusual restraint and dignity, relieved by an intel 
ligent and consistent use of appropriate ornament. 

The exhibition of their work in the main gallery 
of the Architectural League House in New York is a 
remarkable example in itself of a superb presentation 
of carefully selected and architecturally arranged 
The 


restraint in their architectural designs 1s satisfyingly 


series Of photographs, drawings and models. 


repeated in the delightful arrangement and balanced 
\Ithough it is 
distinctly modern in conception but conservative in 
New York 


much information and receive fresh inspira 


grouping of the exhibition itself. 


expression, the architects of should 
derive 
tion from a very careful and appreciative study of 
the splendid work of the firm of Holabird & Root 
NEW YORK APARTMENT HOUSE MEDALS 
IE New York Chapter of the 


tute of Architects invites architects of apartment 


\merican Insti 


houses to compete for two “New York Apartment 
House Medals.” The buildings to be listed as entries 
Manhattan or 
Bronx and completed between October, 1928 and 
October, 1929. 


two classes, one class consisting of buildings of six 


must have been erected in either 
The entries are to be divided into 


stories or under, while the other consists of struc 


tures of more than six. Entries must be submitted 
before December 15, 1929. Information regarding 


be had of the Chait 


Medal 
\venue, 


the awarding of the medals may 
\partment 
(;oodwin. 607 Fifth 


Committee, 


New York 


man of the House 


Philip L. 







ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


Variety of 
treatment in 
textured walls 


Personality and life .. . both are mir- 
rored in the walls of a home. Today, 
variety must be as much the keynote 
of a decorative medium as it ts of life. 
‘Textone, The Plastic Paint, brings the 
unlimited possibilities of three dimen- 
sional ornament: to modern decorative 
schemes. 


















The mobility of this distinguished 
=—7 medium provides a simplified method 
of obtaining rich texture treatments 
for interior walls and ceilings. Delicate 
tints, glazes and two-tone color effects 
} are obtainable in as great a variety as 
are the textured finishes and patterns 

| with which they combine. 








Textone, The Plastic Paint, can be 
ee specified with confidence in its depend- 







© oe ms ability. It is a standard material made 
. by specialists in wall surfacing. 
i A i \ . ’ . . 
\ NN UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
4 / bs ‘ A General Offices : 





e 300 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 









(j \¥ Sole Distributors fur Canada 
/ JAN J Mm ae | Canadian Gypsum Company, Limited 
| A Al | 601.2° Commerce and Transportation Bldg 
| lA Toronto, Ont. 
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1860 


ne personalitv in the world 
istings ittained preeninence a d 
he lot otf most men lhe series 
ich bear his name are known to 
it home and abroad. Two of hi 
d forth as epoch making, the | 


-THOMAS 


rks 


wor 


Leo 


1 
Ss Carly 


de 


, . 
Once 


St. Augustine, Florida, which immediately set 
tandard in American architecture, and the Blair 
g on Broad Street, New York, which marked 
t step in the development of logical design tor 

dings. His most. recent work was the re 
g and re-building of the senate wing in the 
t Washington, and at the time of his death he 
cupied on the architectural design of a new 
span the East and Harlem Rivers. Althoug 
s Hastings has passed on, the .rare charm of 
onality lives in the hearts of a host of friends 11 
through a peculiar human quality inherent in a 
is and ever vouthful dispositio1 e inspired real 
espread affection. He loved people and people 
Socially and artistically the world loses 1 
ing, but his spiritual qualities so plainly char 
will keep his le! ry t it | il Ve 
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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


"THE editors of THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum take this opport 
express to each member of the Editorial Advisory Comm 
to each editorial contributor their sincere appreciation of the cooper 
extended during the preparation of this Hotel Reference Number 
background of practical experience has enabled them to present 
e treatise on hotel building which will prove invaluabl 
urce of gratification to the editors to present to tl 
fession this Hotel Reference Number. which is 
single issue of an architectural magazine yet published 
through the coOperation of the leaders in the hotel field—the 
\dvisory Committee,—the architects who have specialized in ho 
horities on various phases of hotel engineerir 
mprehensive and 
resented. The ¢ lé been prepare 1 and arr 
maximum usefulness, not ily th itorial material but 


pertinent advertising pages 
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irs Nationwide Admiration 


“During the past few weeks, we have 
had numerous visitors from all over the 
country and without exception they have 
all expressed their admiration for the 
beautiful effect and the distinctiveness 
of the entire office... I want to thank 
you for the close attention you have 
given to the completion of this work.” 

—Sander Marcus, Vice-President, 


Ajax Hosiery Mills, New York 
L lL Lt 


E HAVE been told by so 

many different architects, 

building owners and ten- 
ants that New Telesco is the most 
beautiful partition made, that we 
are beginning to believe it our- 
selves. 


We have tried to make it so. 
We employ only the most beauti- 
ful woods—rich- grained American 
walnut, Afirloan mahogany, or 
quartered oak. 


We have developed an exclusive 
lacquer finish that flatters the 
beauty of the grain yet protects 
it from knoe ks and bangs and 
vears of wear. 


We have invented a special 
soft-black base that matches the 
Bower-Barff hardware,emphasizes 
the richness of the wood. and .. . 
defies mops and acids and water. 


Architects, building owners and 
tenants have often remarked upon 
seeing Telesco, “After all, there’s 


ee ee 


One of the Telesco-Partitioned private offices 
at the Ajax Hosiery Mills, New York. 


nothing that compares with beau- 
tiful wood.” 


Excels in 
practical features, too 


Discount the beauty of Telesco 
and still it would be the choice 
of the most practical building 
manager. It is the only partition 
with telescoping posts that raise 
or lower to various ceiling heights. 
It is erected more quickly and can 
be taken down more easily —with- 
out muss, fuss, wastage or loss. 
For 20 years most of the fore- 
most buildings and businesses in 
the country (a list of them fur- 
nished on request) have preferred 
Teleseco Partition. 


In our new display store in New 
York, Telesco is now shown in 
typical modern offices. You are it- 
vited to make it your “Partition 
Headquarters” for ideas and ad- 
vice on partition. And send for 
our new booklet: “Testimonial: 
That Really Mean Something. 


HENRY KLEIN & CO., ING 
Dept. A, 40-46 West 23rd St., New York 


Branches or representatives 
in principal cities 


Factory: Elmhurst, New York 


e/esco 
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THE NEW HOTEL 
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PARKER MORSE 


IeN Ll asked Leonard Schultze to write on 


i¢ modern hotel, he said frankly that he 


] 
iG) 


W! 


as a general 
he 


Reference 


all there was to tell as far 
line of the subject was concerned, in the brief 


le-he wrote for the first Hotel 
umberof THe ARCHITECTURAL FORUM six years 
70 in November. At that time hotel planning 
l already reached a high stage of development 
perfection, Every known feature of comfort 
service in plan and equipment had been care 
thought out, created and included. The 
years have shown little improvement in t 
igning and planning of hotels because t 


tle opportunity or room for further im 


1 
S iif 
t t 


vement. \rchitects specializing in this im 


int field of design have devoted years of con 
tious study and thought to the problem. — In 


designing of neither commercial structures 
hospital buildings has greater progress been 
e. So, although the new hotel of today may 


nd probably is bigger than the hotel of six 
there little ts 

ar as hotel planning is concerned, the 
lt 


two salient f 


AQ O, is chance of 1 being 


\s ft 


m remains unchanged. 


Vie Involves, as al 
s, the combination of actors.—a 


Je return on the money invested and maxi- 
omfort and convenience for the hotel gue 


lar as exterior design is concerned, it is in 


today not to lose sight of the danger of a 

lal modernism being mistaken for a basic 
rnism ot structural principles. If we are 
dignity for mere decorative tricks in archi 


re and call it “modernism,” we will have made 


exchange. The problem which every archi 


ust face is that of evolving a simple and 


which to clothe 
tion, and anything else is not at all likely to 


gent style in modern con 


d architecture. Distinct from structi 


ind Is sate to say that no building ever 
or ever will be better than its plan \ 
planned building, no matter what may be 





sY 


HOOPER 


its architectural dress, will be a poor building, and 
of the hotel than of 
Hotel planning has 
Ol 


this is no more or less true 
any other type of building. 
improved gradually through years constant 
development and has now become an epitome of 
convenience and efficiency, as may also be said ot 
hotel equipment. Advance, here, Is brought int 
the consciousness of the public through even the 
daily in articles such as those about the de 
moltion of the old W aldorf-Astoria, 


2e . 
JI.) years 


press 
which, when 
the last 

word in elegance he model 
followed by designers of all large hotel projects 
Now it out of old 


fashioned, uneconomical. 


it was built some ago, was 


and service. It wast 


for vears atterward is date, 


The new Waldorf-Astoria will be stylistically 
semi-modern and, in its planning, equipment and 
service, completely modern It should, in this 


one of its many aspects, mark an epoch as defi 
nitely as did the old Waldorf-Astoria in it 
Ih 


s day. 


iss 


e new hotel will be definitely modern in m: 


and modern in detail with such wsthetic reserva 
tions as not to inflict upon the eves of 1940 o1 
1950 any mere transitory architectural fancy of 
1930. And this will be as true within, where 
modernism will take the form of a certain sophis 
tication in the treatment of an Empire-Directoir 
theme. Modernism that goes further than this ts 
likely to find itself out of date, even if it 1s 
tractive to the more sophisticated mood and taste 
f the present moment. 

It is not my intention here to go into details 


of the new Waldorf-Astoria, even though it mig 
be fairly safe to guess that certain new features 
of its design will affect hotel design in genera 
The tower will be laid out in apartments for pe 
manent guests, as in the Sherry-Netherland 
\bout halfway up in the height of the building 
there 1s to be a irge terrace ot evarde t] 
kitchen t whicl 1 complet t l] Ww ) 
serve thi § garden, but also S e J 
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HOTEL LEXINGTON, NEW YORK 
CHULTZE & WEAVER, ARCHITECTS 
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GENERAL VIEW 





GARDEN ENTRANCE 
RONEY PLAZA HOTEL, MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
SCHULTZE & WEAVER. ARCHITECTS 
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DINING ROOM 


ATLANTA BILTMORE HOTEL 
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stories up and 20 stories down, thus avoiding a 
An- 


kitchen will serve the main and private 


$0-story elevator run from the basement. 
other 
dining rooms and the large and small ball rooms. 

lypical room floors have been laid out with the 
greatest possible flexibility in the way of combina 
tions in suites. 


Hoot 


And as a means of giving greater 
space, built-in furniture will take the place 

f the customary bureau, chiffonier and dressing 
table lhe beds, 


will then be all that are necessary. Everything will 


a few chairs and a writing desk 


be simple, attractive, efficient and conserving of 
space. The same principle was worked out in the 
Hlotel Lexington, recently opened in New York. 
here is a definite stylization, here, a free ren- 
dering of the Italian Romanesque in the exterior 
design which carries into the entrance lobby and 
makes it in this sense a part of the exterior de- 
sign. Otherwise style has been a point of de 
parture rather than an objective, and many dis 
tinctly modern notes, as in the lighting fixtures, 
give a keynote that links old and new in a logi 
illy rationalized expression of the best in both. 
Phe 


he droom suite De 


same principle has been carried out in the 


where the living rooms are fur 


nished with period pieces, mostly Georgian, and 


the bedrooms with specially designed sets that 


represent a carefully restrained version of the 


Biltmor 


RAL DESIGN 


modern mode. 
lobby ot 
in design 


This is particularly trie in th 
hotel, 
and 


is - distinet 


which 
furnishings, 


main the 
Italian 
with a refreshing freedom of conception. T! 
great center chandelier of this room shows 1n 
splendid manner the modern influence on lightir 
fixtures. 

lhe idea | really want to express here is 1 
feeling that the new hotel, any more than 


other important building of our times, does m 


carried oul 


need to create overnight a whole new heaven and 


earth. It would be very unfortunate if it did at 


tempt to do this, and the result would inevitably 


ye an architectural fiasco on a large scale. Styl 
must be given time to evolve, to adjust themselv: 
to the 


year. 


+ 


te of a period, not to that of a s 
True design cannot be synthetic, 
it be transplanted. 


tas ngl 
nor Cal 


The gradual fusion of ot 


style, one kind of taste with another is a matte 


of development. It takes time. 


of impatience to achieve something entirely mn 
and different,—in architecture particularly. Ches 
terton was impressed by the permanency of archi 


tecture when he said that if you do not like 
poem you have written, you can tear it up; or 


No good comes 


+7 


the picture you have painted is disappointing, you 


turn its face to the wall :—but that 


can possibly be done with a city hall or a cathedral 


can 


neithet 
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iene Sir Francis Drake Hotei 
has 494 guest rooms and 460 
baths. The capacity of the dining 
rooms is O44. The building is ot 
















steel frame and concrete fireproot- 
ing construction, exterior is of 
brick and terra cotta; interior walls 
are of plaster on tile and concret 
partitions. Public spaces have mat 
ble and wood floors. (suest rooms 
and corridors have carpet over con 
Crete. Windows are double hung 
wood frames in the guest rooms 
and metal frames in public rooms 


eT Balat 
Ce BoE Toe oy 
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Sir Francis Drake Hotel, San Francisco 


Weeks & Day, Architects 
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e ) years older than the Sir Francis D; 
Hotel, less of the modern spirit is found 
the exterio1 desig 1 and interior decoration of 
Mark Hopkins Hotel. lt possesses an int 
esting plan cleverly worked out to fit 

ion, and has a corner entrance. It 
i han the Sir Francis Drake, 

also caters to an exclusive clientel: 


ior furnishings and decorations as wel 


itecture are simpler in character and rat 


Italian in feeling. lhe suggestion 


inspiration is clearl evident in 
ircaded windows of the dining room, the paint 
beam ceiling in the lobby, and the wall and ce 


Ing decorations in the erill room The ball roo! 
otherwise known as the ““Room of the Dons,” 


iccount of the mural paintings above its 


* 


ee ee eee 


paneled wainscoting, is a very colorful and 


teresting room. It is refreshing to find so vigt 


——e 


ous and unusual a decorative treatment for 
ball room. In the Sir Francis Drake the inte1 
hitecture and decorations are richer and 

te Marble covered and paneted 
are found in most of the public rooms 
treatment of the main lobby and staircas¢ 
gests a free adaptation of the architectural dé 

Y the Francis | Pp riod The complet 


of the two plans 1s interesting. In 


Entr 
MARK HOPKINS HOTEL. SAN FRANCISCO 
Weeks & D Ae cies 
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Grill Room 


Drake Hotel we find a rectangular plan for the 
public floors with an L-shaped plan for the ma 
jority of the bedroom 
Mark He pkins Hotel is in the shape of the letter 
One great ad 


Hoors. The plan of the 
L’ above the three lower floors. 
vantage in both of these layouts is that all of the 
Weeks & Day, 

for the care- 


bedrooms have outside windows. 


the architects, deserve much credit 
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Lobby 


fully worked out plans and interesting treatment. 

The two- pe system of steam heating is used. 
P)] ; 

There is mechanical ventilation in the public 

spaces, work rooms, basement and all bathrooms 

The cubic contents is 3,800,000, the cubic 

cost 55 and the total cost $2,100,000, in 


> Cents, 
cluding fees, but exclusive of furnishings, 


root 


furni 
ture and kitchen equipment. It was built in 19206. 
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Royal York Hotel, Toronto 


Ross & Ma 


SI tt & Rol 


fie Roval York Hotel, one of the finest in 
the Dominion of Canada, is the latest addi- 
tion to the chain of hotels of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. It occupies an excellent location, front- 
ing on Lake Ontario. The building is unusually 

ell planned, so that every room is an outside 


om, providing for a maximum amount of light 


g 
nd air. There are 1,002 guest rooms and 999 
ths The dining rooms accommodate 1.330. 


e seating capacity of the ball room for a ban 


vention or concert Sod 


is 650 and for a cor 


The architectural treatment of the exterior walls, 
which are of limestone, is simple. Reinforced 


tile and concrete partitions 
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ms 


su 


concrete floors 


are used in the interior. 


marble, tile terrazzo 


and 


rooms, cement, 


se: ge ~ sen 
mt Haste one 
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except 1n 


parquetry is used. 
ind wood, double hung. ‘1 


direct heating 


laundry, e 


is supplier 
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for the public rooms, kitchens, 
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The windows are typical steel 
here is direct and in 


_ and direct for the bedrooms. 


outside 
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The public spaces have 


the sultes where oak 


central plant near] 
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MAIN LOBBY CEILING AND CHANDELIER 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO 


ROSS & MACDONALD, ARCHITECTS; SPROATT & ROLPH ASSOCIATED 





ARCHITECTURAL DE‘ 


MAIN DINING ROOM 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO 
20SS & MACDONALD. ARCHITECTS; SPROATT & ROLPH, ASSOCIATED 
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DEL MONTE HOTEL, DEL MONTE, CAI 


HOBART 





AND CLARENCE A. TANTAI ARCHITECTS 











RCHITECTURAL DESIGN Part On 


Swimming Pool 


f° ‘XR a suburban hotel containing only 110 lavatories. Irom this lobby on one side 
guest rooms, the plan of the Del Monte is extends a wing, on the first floor of which 
| 


mvenient and interesting It is of a rambling located three shops and a long sun porch whi 
1 
h 


with many wing \bove the unusually opens upon a terraced garden. At the opposit 


are only two floors of bed end ot this center ot the lobby, just a short 


rooms: with each room a bath is connected. Thi tance from the hotel, there is a large swimmiu! 
hotel is entered from a long arcaded loggia ex pool which is one of the many attractive feature 


tending across the front of one of the wings f this suburban hotel. Beyond the lobby in 


l'rom this entra gia the main lobby of the opposite direction from the maim entrance is 
hotel 1 -eached_ thrat an entrance hall, on large lounge, which opens onto attractive terrace: 
| 


d coat rooms and © on both sides. Beyond the lounge a few steps le: 
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rough a wide archway into the lobby of the crete constructiot Reinforced concrete and arti 
great dining room. This room is impressive in ficial stone trim are used on the exterior, and 
ts length and proportions, as it runs the entire’ terra cotta tile and plaster partitions with hard 
oth of the rear wing of the hotel \s the wood trim on the interior. The floors are of 
jan of this particular building is in the shape reinforced concrete, except in the public rooms 
the letter H, this great dining room has win where tile floors are used. The windows ar 


ws on three sides. The unusual ceiling height wood. Heating is by steam of the two-pipe sys 
i the main floor gives dignity to the dining room. tem, and austin is by forced draft. The total 


It accommodates 800, the grill room 400, and the cost of the hotel and eight cottages was $1,825, 
iuditorium 300. The building is of reinforced con- O00. The building was completed in May, 1926 





Del Monte Hotel, Del Monte, Cal. 
Lewis P. Hobart and Clarence A lantau Ar 
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| [’ is interesting to find in Memphis a hotel de- which gives little idea of the architecture. Thi 
signed by one of the leading Chicago archi hotel has long span concrete joist constructiot 
tects, W. W. Ahischlager, the designer of several Terra cotta and pressed brick are used on the ex 
of the largest hotels and theaters in this country. terior, and marble, tile, wood, and plaster on tl 
(ccupving an entire city block, the first two sto interior. The floors are of marble and cement 
ries completely fill the land area, while the nine Vacuum steam high pressure heating is 

stories of bedrooms are U-shaped in plan. The There is ventilation in all the public rooms. 

only photograph obtainable of the exterior of the cost per cubic foot was 48 cents without furnis! 


building is unfortunately a view from a position ings or equipment. Cost was $2,550,000 in 1925 
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Hotel Peabody, Memphis 
W. W. Ahlschiager, Archite 
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of the most 
hotel build- 
both 
lowe1 


| ge Hotel Westward Ho is one 
recent outstanding examples of 
ng in the southwest. It is interesting in 

The two first stories, the 
h includes shops on the ground floor, are 
ectangular in plan, occupying the entire block 
area. The design is simple and straightforward 
n character, enriched by ornate Baroque Spanish 
ornament around the 
loggia on the fifth floor of the tower. 
irchitecture 


and design. 
1 


} 
piall 


1f whic 


entrance door and the 
The interior 


open 


combines motifs from the Mexican, 


~panish and Italian Renaissance styles, includ 





Hotel Westward 
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View 


General 


ing an exterior decorative treatment suggest- 


ing the old chapels of northern Spain. [very 
effort detail 
a modern adaptation of the architecture of an 
cient days. The hotel contains 304 guest 
and 278 baths. The dining room, 
peian in character, has a seating capacity of 300. 
The banquet room or ball room has a seating 
capacity of 325 guests and 
ture of northern Spain. The 


construction, the 


was made to carry out in accurate 
TOONS 


which is Pom- 


follows the architec- 
building is of rein- 


forced concrete exterior walls 


being covered with stucco of textured finish. The 


Ariz 


Pheenix, 
\rchitect 
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Gagert 


bas 


be nlers, 
total 
pel 

in 1928 


The 
cents 


56 
OOO 
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pressure 
S - 


) 
co 
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h 
kitchens and laundry. 


hig 
cost 
of $I 


a 


yf 


to the 
vacuum return design. 


( 


hotel consists 
y the steam 
LWoO-pipe 
feet, makin 
and a total cost 


| 
i 


the 
1 SUpp 
of the 
369 cubic 


Ol 
1 
{Q? 


) 


is 
- $4,500 per room, 


plant 


including boilers whic 
g system Is 


heating 
contents 
‘) 


» heating 
toot, 


he 
cubic 
cubic 


The 


I 


smooth plaster. 


Phe dining room, 


o>] 


ave walls of textured plaster 
are 


travertine. 
walls 


1 
} 
i 


ot 


are 
palm room and toyers 


Entrance 


bedro« 01 


Main 


main lobby 
the 


from tiled floors to richly ornamented ceilings, 
while 


walls of the 
lounge, 
trim, 


The 


ballroom, 


with 


to type to the last detail of the styles borrowed from Spain by the Mexi 
travertine 


main hotel lobby, 


cans. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


Duane in New York is a small and exclusive residential 
ated in the ‘art f the still select Murray Hill district. 
In as it the Fraternity Clubs building on the 
Democratic Club on the south, it occupies the site of 
In this limite | space, approximately 50 feet wide by 
rew |. Thomas, the architect, has worked out a very com 
ne enters directly from the sidewalk level into a 
’ yond which is the e'evator hall. As this hotel has only 
149 guest rooms and is strictly a residential hotel rather than of the 
ransient type, no large lounge or entertaining rooms are needed. For 
this reason half of the lower floor is devoted to a large dining room and 
service pantry. 

In design the exterior of the building indicates a free interpretation of 
the Italian Romanesque style harmonizing very well with the [Fraternity 
Clubs building at the north, designed in a similar style. The entrance 
lobby and dining room are unusually attractive in a rather free interpre- 
tation of Spanish Renaissance decoration. The floors are deep toned 
tile and terrazzo contrasting pleasantly with rough plaster walls and 

‘am ceilings. The furniture, draperies and lighting fixtures are all 

tut in the Spanish style. The Duane was completed in 1927. 
ame construction, concrete floor slabs, brick, hollow tile and stone 
used in its construction. Granite, cast stone and face brick were 


materials of the front elevation. Plaster, marble, and tile were used 
nm the interior. Casement windows having steel frames and sash were 
ised throughout. The heating is by the vacuum system, the steam being 


supplied from the outside. .\ complete ventilating system with blowers, 
exhausters, air filters, tempering stacks and direct heating was installed. 
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Hotel Duane, New York 
\ndrew J. 17 s, Architect 
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SCHROEDER, 


HOLABIRD & 
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DINING 


MILWAUKEE 


ARCHITECTS 


HOTEL 


DUANE, NEW YORK 
THOMAS, ARCHITECT 
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ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN Part 


\ l bifth Avenue, 58th and 59th St 
in New York, for a great 1 


vears stood the Savoy Hotel. In it 

it had been a well known hostelry. 
with the erection of the new Plaza | 
across the square the Savoy gradi 
lost its position as one of the fore: 
New York hotels. In 1926 it was 
molished, and on its site McKim, \ 

& White erected the Savoy-Plaza Hi: 
which now dominates the square 
exterior design this great hotel is 
of the finest in the country. In the 
lation of its masses and set backs, 
design is particularly satisfying. Fa 
lifth Avenue, wide bays 16 stories 
height rise at each of the four corners 
low set backs four stories in he 
crown these bays, appearing in desigi 
buttresses to the huge central mass of t 
hotel, which rises to a height of 30 stori 
surmounted by a very high hip roof 
gesting the French chateau style. Fr 
the arcaded entrance floor with its lo: 
pilaster treatment to the dormers on 
roof line, a modern interpretation 
[talian classic detail has been consistently 
carried out. In plan the three lowe 
stories occupy the entire rectangular pl 
Starting with the fourth floor, the pl 
takes the shape of the letter H, whi 
arrangement permits every bedroon 
the hotel to have outside light and 

In plan and general mass the Ro 
York Hotel in Toronto is quite simil 
to the Savoy-Plaza, although occupying a 


(2) &) &) BO) BB) OB 


greater land area. Consistent with the 


‘ 
' 


iw eee ee 
alu nun ee ee 


plan of all modern city hotels, the thre 


| 
| 
i 
| 


street sides of the entrance floor are o1Vve n 


= 


over to shops. This arrangement need 


vr 


in no way detract from the dignity 
character of a hotel, but on the other hand 


a 
e: 


provides a most practical and direct 
method of assisting in the permanent 
financing of the hotel. The plan of tl 
hotel is unusually convenient, and logy 


Hotel. X Vorl On the first or ground floor there a: 
riotel, ecw OTK 


& White, Ar 


entrances on all three sides. To av 
the congestion of traffic on Fifth Avenu 
the principal entrance is on 58th Street, which happens to be an east-bound street, so that vehicul 
approach to the hotel is directly gained from Fifth Avenue. Entering the main foyer from 581 
Street, a wide lobby and corridor lead through the hotel to 59th Street. Opening off this lobby are tl 
eight elevators and the principal stairway leading to the second or main floor, Also off of tl 


( 


central corridor is the entrance to the dining room which occupies a large part of the rear of tl 
floor. Adjacent to this dining room on the 58th Street front is a lounge or reception room. | 
the second floor are a large central lounge and several smaller rooms used for private dinners a! 
receptions. On the Fifth Avenue and 59th Street sides of this floor shops are also located. T! 
interior decorations throughout are rich and colorful adaptations of the Italian and French Renat 
sance styles. The reception room at the right of the entrance on the first floor is in the Louis XV sty! 
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DETAIL OF MAIN LOUNGI 





DINING ROOM 
SAVOY-PLAZA HOTEL, NEW YORK 
McKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS 











ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


RECEPTION ROOM ON FIRST FLOOR 





a 


3RD FLOOR PLAN 


r FLOOR PLAN 4TH FLOOR PLAN 
SAVOY-PLAZA HOTEL, NEW YORK 
McKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS 
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Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 


Holabird & Root, Architects 


por straightforward and splendid piece otf for the first four stories and brick for all above. 
hotel designing is carried out in the modern Every one of the 820 bedrooms has its individual 


manner, Dignity and simplicity and lack of archi- bath. The capacity of the combined dining 
ral decoration characterize the exterior. rooms is 800, and that of the ballroom 1,200 


the H-shaped plan has been used for 13. The building contains, 5,957,000 cubic feet and 

the stories, an arrangement which permits was built at a cubic foot cost of approximately 67 

f the rooms to have outside light and air. cents, amounting to a total cost of approximately 

mpleted in 1927, this hotel is of fireproof con $4,000,000. In the article on page 702 by Mr 
uction with steel frame and concrete arch Henry J. B. Hoskins of the firm of Holabird & 


rs lor the exterior walls stone was used Root several illustrations of interiors are shown 
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7TH TO i9TH FLOORS 
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TESaR See 





ST FLOOR 6TH FLOOR 





BASEMENT FLOOR t{TH FLOOR 


PLANS. HOTEL SCHROEDER, MILWAUKEI 
HOLABIRD & ROOT, ARCHITECTS 
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Eugene Taylor 


Hotel Lennox, St. Louis 
Prestor J Brads} iw, Ar hitect 


- LikX Hotel Lennox in St. Louis is an excellent 
example of a moderate sized, well planned 
city hotel. The lot on which it stands is a block in 
length but quite shallow in depth, which greatly 
influenced the plan and arrangement. It con- 
tains 315 guest rooms, each with a private bath. 
The seating capacity of the dining rooms is 220 
people. The building is of reinforced concrete 
construction, and brick and terra cotta were 
used on the exterior. Windows are double-hung. 
The hotel contains 1,713,920 cubic feet and was 
built at a cost of 69 cents per cubic foot in 1929 
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MAIN DINING ROOM 
HOTEL LENNOX, ST. LOUIS 
PRESTON J. BRADSHAW, ARCHITECT 
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f jums Hotel Lincoln is the tallest residential 


structure and the largest hotel in the Times 
Square district of New York. It contains 1,400 


outside rooms, each with a private bath and 


shower. It is one of the few New York hotels 
provided with a hospital, which is thorough] 
modern in its equipment, and serves guests, em 
ploves, and outside patients of the resident phy 
sician. Completed in 1928 at a time when great 
interest was being taken in the modern expres 
sion in interior decoration and furniture, it ts 
not surprising to find in all of the public rooms 
of this hotel original and colorful examples of 
modern furniture and decoration. Carried out 
under the masterful direction of Jacques Dela 
marre, the architectural director of the Chanin 
Construction Co., which financed and built this 
hotel,a thoroughly consistent and logical scheme of 
decoration has been created throughout the hous« 
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OFFICE AND LOBBY 
HOTEL SAINTE CLAIRE, SAN JOSE, CAL. 
WEEKS & DAY, ARCHITECTS 
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COST AND CONSTRUCTION: DATA 


Yeat of completion: 1927, 

lype of ‘construction: Main building, reinforced con 
crete ; cottages, frame construction, tile roofs. 

Exterior materials: Main building, reinforced concrete ; 
cottages, plaster. 

Interior materials: Main building, plaster; cottages, 
plaster. 

l‘loors: Wood and -tile. 

\\V indows: Steel sash. 

Lighting: Conduit. 

Heating: Steam. 

Ventilating: Mechanical ventilation in principal public 
rooms and kitchen. 

Number of guest rooms: 120, including main building, 
annex and cottages. 

Number of -bathrooms: 120, including main building, 
annex and cottages. 

Capacity of dining room: 400 persons, 

Number of cubic feet: 232.831, including. main build 
ing, annex and cottages. 

Cubic. foot cost: Main building, 50 cents; frame build- 


ings, 39 cents. 











SANTA BARBARA BILTMORE HOTEI 
REGINALD D.-JOHNSON, ARCHITECT 
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SANTA BARBARA BILTMORE HOTEI 
REGINALD JOHNSON, ARCHITECT 
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COST AND CONSTRUCTION DATA 


Year of Completion: 1924. Additions, 1925. 

[ype of Construction: Reinforced concrete, dry tamped 
in slip forms invented by the architect for the pur- 
pose. Dining room and grills dressed redwood, in 
terior and exterior. 

Roofs: Cement slab terraces, 

Interior Materials: Cast concrete face as left by forms ; 
decorative joint lines inside and out. 

l‘loors: Concrete. 

Windows: Pine, all combination screen and glass: 
lrench doors. 

Lighting: Electric bracket iron fixtures. 

lleating: Electric wall heaters. 

Ventilation: Natural cross ventilation: all outside 
rooms open on two or more sides. 

Number of Guest Rooms: 22: with additions, 

Number of Baths: 14; with additions, total 

Cubic Foot Cost: First unit as illustrated, 42 cents. 

Total Cost: First unit as illustrated, $65,000. 
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COST AND CONSTRUCTION DATA 


Year of completion: 1929. 

Type of construction: Firepre wot. 

Exterior materials: Brick, limestone. 

Interior materials: Knotty pine, palm finish 
plaster, ornamental plaster. 

Floors: Oak. 

Windows: Double-hung. 

Lighting: Electric 

Heating: Vacuum system. 

Ventilating : Automatic. 

Number Of guest rooms: 96 

Number of baths: 80. 

Capacity of dining room: 235. 

Capacity of ball room : 350. 

Number of cubic feet : 490,000. 

Cubic foot cost: 70 cents. 


Total cost : $425,000. 


HOTEL, RED BANK, N. J 
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COST AND CONSTRUCTION DATA 


Year of completion : 1927 
[ype ot construction: Class ( 
exterior materials: Stuec: 


Interior materials: Wood studs, composition lath and 


plaster. 
l‘loors: Wood. 
Windows: \WWood 
Lighting: Electric. 
Heating: Steam. 
Number of guest rooms: 165. 
Number of baths, 165. 
Cubic foot cost: 52 cents 


Total cost : $600,000. 
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CONSTRUCTION. DATA 









I-xterior materials: Textile Block Slab construction, 1n 


vented and patented by Frank Lloyd Wright: 





Interior materials: Block slabs; ceilings, plastered : 






guest rooms, plaster walls, ceilings finished with 






wax, mahogany woodwork: American walnut 





public spaces. 






Iloors: Concrete slabs, maple dance floors in ballroom 





and dining room. 





Lighting: By means of glass blocks with retlectors 


_ 





behind them set Hush with concrete blocks in sheet 





CC pper Trames, 





4 





Heating: High pressure boilers with steam radiator 





and most direct radiation 






Ventilating: Mechanically by suction. 





Number of guest rooms: 202, 73 of which are in 15 





cottages. 






Number of bathrooms: 202. 





Capacity of dining rooms: 550. 


Capacity of ball room: Approx. 400 
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CLUBROOM OF THE SALEM MARINE SOCIETY 
HOTEL HAWTHORNE, SALEM, MASS 
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CONSTRUCTION DATA 
L ype of construction: First class, brick, concrete. and 
Cast stone, 
-xterior materials: brick and cast stone. 


Interior materials: Plaster and painted wood. 


Kloors: Terrazzo and concrete floors carpeted. 


Windows: \Wood, small light, colonial double-hung. 
Lighting: Direct electric special and stock fixtures, 
Heating :- Steam. 

Ventilation: Gravity system 

Number of guest rooms: 146. 

Number of baths: 100. 

Capacity of dining rooms: 350. 


Capacity of ball room: 300. 


HOTEL HAWTHORNE, SALEM,-MASS 
SMITH & WALKER AND H. L. STEVENS & CO., ASSOCIATED, ARCHITECTS 
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EFFICIENT PLANNING FOR ECONOMICAL OPERATION 


BY 
J. OTIS 
OF GEORGE B. POST & 


[)' RING the past decade hotel men have 
recognized as never before the necessity of 
racticing every economy in operation consistent 
rendering good and efficient service to their 
uests. It 
a Foal rents a aia 
cvessftul operation 1s largely 
tick and efficient planning of the hotel to elimi- 


is only recently they have realized that 
dependent upon 


ite all waste motion in rendering the required 
rvice. This applies to the planning of the struc 
ral features of the building itself, as well as to 

layo it of the service portions of the house, It 
ould always be borne in mind that each salary 

ed by efficient planning is an aid to economical 
peration. This is demonstrated by a few figures. 
[Let us assume that a hotel consultant (operator 
architect), qualified by his past accomplish- 


nts to render expert advice, makes changes in 





iminary plans that will reduce the payroll by 
This 


unts to 6 per cent interest on a capital invest- 


$200 per month, or $2400 per year. 


of $40,000 that could not have been amor 


or written off and would have been a 


di ap to the operation of the hotel during its 


unless corrected subsequently by the expen- 
re of additional capital. The assumption ‘is 
that the structural layout for the building is eco 

mical, and the layouts of the dining rooms, 
hall 


s convertible into private dining rooms, etc., 


nvention and its accessories, committee 


is well as the grill room, are grouped about the 
im kitchen with serving pantries in as direct 
ntact to it as is permitted by the most efficient 


elopment of the property. 
that an 


ractice and experience in hotel design is famil 


It 1s obvious architect, who by long 
with the many intricate requirements of hotels, 
in effect many savings in the building cost of a 
tel, which may seem trifling if made in a pri 
ite residence, but which, when multiplied several 
indred times, according to the number of rooms 
hotel, amounts to savings running into thou 

ds f dollars. 
Hotel men and bankers commend the architects 
» produce artistic effects which appeal to the 
ibhe by clever architectural treatment of simple 
ilding materials and artistic use of color rather 
in by resorting to the use of expensive and 
1C¢ imported marbles and elaborately carved 
idwork. In the selection of the materials, the 
e-and upkeep of the hotel are of primary im 
In the construction cost an additional 
penditure of $40,000 (to use the same figure ) 


portance, 


iy be justified from the maintenance or from the 
istic point of view. This capital investment in 





POST 


SONS, 


\RCHITECTS 


the initial cost of the building can and will be 
amortized and written off, and it is only a tempo 
econonical 


rary handicap to the most operation 


of the house, whereas a plan that requires mort 
help than should be necessary is inefficient and al 
ways a serious handicap to the hotel management 

The incorporation of shops in hotels in New 
York has become an essential since the building 
of the 
Hotel it was demonstrated that by making a plan 


Roosevelt. In the case of the Roosevelt 
whereby the maximum shop rentals were obtain 
able, this hotel could be erected on Madison Ave 
nue, 45th and 46th Streets, running through to 
Vanderbilt Avenue, in spite of the high ground 
rental, In reality, the income derived from the 
was 


shops exceeded the estimated rental, which 


on this a good 


~ 


sufficient to make the hotel site 
business venture. Since then shops have replaced 
the dining rooms on Madison Avenue in the Bilt 
more, and before that on roadway in the Astor, 
as well as in many other hotels where rental val 
ues Of stores have justified extensive and costly 
alterations. 

\s in the case of the Roosevelt, by a careful 
study of the approach to the lobby by interrupted 
runs of stairs, guests will walk up to 25 steps be 
fore reaching the dining rooms, without realizing 
that they have done so and without considering it 
a hardship. Of course, elevator service from the 
ground floor should be provided for invalids, and 
for those objecting to the stairs, but the latter areé 
few in number. The public has accepted the el 
vated lobby without comment. 

There is no need at this time to further explain 
the “Statler Idea,” was the subject of a 
articles contributed to THe ArcHITE¢ 
rURAL Forum by my firm (published in Novem 


which 


series of 


ber and December, 1917, and in January and 
lebruary, 1928), and supplemented by articles 
entitled ““The Hotel Plan,” and “Modern Hotel 
Construction” with “Engineering Details” appear 


ing in the Hotel Reference Number of Novem- 
ber, 1923. In these articles we pointed out the 
ditference between the older hotels and the new 
type of high class transient hotel being developed, 
illustrated by the Hotels Statler in Cleveland, D 
troit and St. Louis. 
Prior to 1910 the 
individual as 


requirements for a hotel were 


almost as those of a private resi 


dence. The designs were made often for laymen 
owners of property who wished to build hotels 
thereon; when built, managers were employed to 
Some and 


them. profitably, 


hotel 


operate operated 


many were unable to do so. Even men, 
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PERSPECTIVE SKETCH OF PROPOSED DESIGN 


GENERAL VIEW OF COMPLETED BUILDING 
MARK TWAIN HOTEL, ELMIRA 
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HOTEL ROOSEVELT, 


GEORGE B. POST & 


to were lavish in the 


extravagant in the use of costly 


building 
of rooms, 
materials, often handicapped by too few bath 
by poor planning. 


when operate, 


SIZES 
and inconvenienced 
lhen the hotel requirements, as wellas their opera 


MOIS, 


tion by large hotel companies, became standard- 
ed, and as a logical result the financial world 
ognized the hotel and its operation as an or- 
anized industry. No longer do bankers ¢ msider 
e financing of a hotel a dangerous experiment, 
nor are the personality of the operator, his in- 
ividual knowledge, personal experience and in- 
grity the governing considerations in making a 
an. While all these factors enter into the equa- 
n, there are now many other tangible factors 
hich they can estimate, governing it, the law of 
ipply and demand, the costs of operation and 
established earnings under normal conditions, ete. 
short, hotel operation became a_ recognized 
usiness. Instruction in hotel management 1s now 
part of the curriculum of business schools in 
ine of our universities. 
Since the publication of “The Statler Idea” 12 
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SONS, 


vears ago, the so-called Statler bathroom with its 


running ice water, and the many other innova 
tions of that time, have become as it were stand 
and create 


ot 


ard teatures in hotel planning of today, 
little or Mr. Statler’s 
“Efficiency in Planning for Economy 
tion” is still full of significance, and is 


no comment. slogan 
in Opera 
further 
illustrated in the subsequent links in the Statler 
chain built in Buffalo and Boston. In each build 
ing greater refinements in the use of building ma 
terials were practiced to keep down the constantly 
increasing cost of building construction. 

It is but fitting that I should at this time pay 
tribute to the great master builder of hotels with 
whom had fortune to 
Operated for 18 years in the study of the 
hotel’s problems, and in all that might add to the 


we the good have co 


modern 


comfort and convenience of his guests, as well as 
in the standardization of that which might lead to 
greater efficiency in hotel operation. He mastered 
the many technical details in connection with the 
actual building needs. He heating, 
lighting and ventilation as few laymen did; 


understood 
and 
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demanded a “classy” archi ment of the so-called “Statler Idea,” so clo 
later years he could discuss the identified with the American hotels of today, 
‘hitectural composition and decora ready introduced abroad in the construction 
and understanding. By modern hotels of Europe and Great Brit 
ly death, the world lost a 
hought and action,—a great 
at business man, one active 1n 
‘f keenest insight and compre 
cooperation of his associates, 
infallible memory and a sense ot 
was never questioned. His host of 
ls and admirers will carry on the develop 
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HOTEL DECORATIONS AND FURNISHINGS 
BY 
HENRY J. B. HOSKINS 


OF THE FIRM OF HOLABIRD & ROOT 


\> understanding of the decorative require- varied modes of transportation, from the se 
£\ ments and the furnishings of the modern chair and stage coach to the bicycle, train 
hotel cannot well be arrived at without delving automobile. The ease and growth of means 
into the past to some extent. In the pursuit of this transportation, the vast increase of populati 
pleasant pastime one cannot help but be impressed — and the migratory nature of a large portion of 
with the similarity of service rendered, though in created a need for an enormous amount of hot 


many and yaried manners, by those who have en accommodation. The location of railroad dep 
deavored to make the life of the traveling public the concentration of commercial centers, et 
more pleasant, or to give zest to those upon whose’ brought about a need for the concentration 
hands, for various reasons, time has hung heavily. hotel space, and in place of the scattered sn 


The metamorphosis of the hotel has been slow hotels, each with its gaily swinging sign, th 
but sure. Standing as it does on traveled high- resulted the mammoth structures of today. 


ways, it has felt the transforming effect of all the Their requirements are many, and vary f1 
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the need of affording a tew hours’ or days’ rest 


the traveling transient winter 
he tortunate 


to providing 


quarters fort few, or homes for per 


manent \t all times and in all its varied 


guests. 


forms, whether ale house inn, tavern or hotel, the 


paramount purpose of the hotel was comfort, 
for the wearied traveler, and in 


leisure, an 


comtort and rest 


these davs comfort and escape from 


busine Ss WorTT1esS 1N al vironment ot rest ful ease, 


i ¢ 
or the provision of all the 


comforts of a home 
with none of the care and trouble that go with it. 

hese ditterent forms of hotel life and accom 
nodation present pecuiiar problems of decorating 
ind furnishing. In the early days, previous to the 
development of the industrial era, there seems to 
have been but little difficulty. The buildings were 
designed as units inside and out and were fitted 
up, decorated and furnished in the prevailing 


mode or style of the times, and with the relatively 


ARCHITECT lL 


RAL DESIGN Part O; 


growth or change in decorative ideas the 


> 


sle WwW 


became 


a true expression of the needs of the 
day, and were practically and artistically satisfa 
tory. Those were the happy days when conte: 
porary life was expressed in architecture a1 
other arts in a homogeneous manner, with ea 
style or period developing slowly from that p1 
ceding in its conformity to the requirements 


the day and to ideas resulting from foreign trave 


With the growth of industry, the developme: 


of a mechanical age, and the advancement 
commerce, artistic progress and endeavor ‘seeme: 
to suffer a corresponding decline, reaching a poi 
where the continuity of growth practically ceas 
and the principal function of the designer 1n the 
field of 


an adapter ot pre-conceived styles to the purpose 


furniture and decoration became that of 


of later days. Classic, Elizabethan, Jacobeai 


Georgian, Spanish, Italian and the whole gamut 


Detail of Ball Room 


Milwaukee 


Hotel 


Holabird & vot. Architects 


Schroe der, 








EE a es 





re reproduced or adapted ad lib., and they still 
While buggies became motor cars, sail boats 
imships, balloons dirigibles, and kites air- 
nes, our decoration and furniture remained 
ictically unchanged. Our interiors presented, 
d often still do present, an environment as un 
ted to the fashions in dress of the day, as 
yuld be an armor-clad pilot in an airplane. With 
iod styles forming the architectural alphabet, 
d mass production of period furniture and 
lecorative material the vogue, an escape from 
s predicament seemed well nigh impossible. 
tut the seeds of revolt against the old manner of 
ing things, against the persistent copying of old 


leas, became apparent, and the l'art noveau 


movement, beginning about 1890-1900, grew into 
a movement which, for want of a better expres- 
ion, is now called **Modern” or “Contemporary.” 


In its reversion to first principles, its desire to 
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throw overboard the prevalent manner of doing 
things, the first effects were simple and crude, 
and with ragtime and jazz in music, cubistic crea 
tions in painting, free verse in poetry and the like, 
efforts in this direction were met with the ridicule 
that comes from lack of understanding and feat 
and dislike of what is not comprehended. With a 
growing understanding for the necessity of th 
correlation of all of the arts and endeavors tha 
form the expression of the life of today, the idea 
of the “modern” movement, in decorations and 
furnishing becomes more clear. It is becoming 
realized that the structure and construction ma 
terials form the basis from which design is de 
veloped and that interior decoration is merely 
architectural development and completion 

The hotel makes its particular appeal through 
service and the provision of comfortable luxury 
for the leisure hours of life in compensation for 


? 


i i es a i et aw 


Et 
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the strain and complexity of our work-a-day 
h the hotel 
something which their own homes lacked, it 


1 


lives. As people generally sought in 
was 
rather natural that they should be impressed with 
the lavishly carved and embellished designs of 
the period styles, with the growing accumulation 
of objects of art, and an extravagance of decora- 
tive eftect 


suggestive 


Ot commercial] prosperity 
and advancement. But with the development ofa 
more democratic taste the desire for regal expen 


lavishness has diminished to a large 


diture and 
extent in favor of simplicity and refinement. 

Phe atmosphere of the period styles has given 
way to a studied attempt to express ourselves in 
our own way and to create a suitable setting for 
trend in 


the life of our own time. The “modern” 


design is toward simple severity, with the use of 


Hat planes, light 


and shadow, of clean-cut angles 
and flutings and sharp 


the 


color contrasts arranged 


with same rhythm as modern dancing and 


music, and with the same simplicty and directness 


as the sweeping lines of our automobiles and air 


planes. Careful selection. discrimination, and the 
elimination of non essentials form the basj ; 


MALSI1S OT 
modern decoration. Furniture js slowly conform 


ing to the same idea and is being designed in 


harmony with the decorative scheme with strong 
- = 


lines, flat surfaces and a tendeney toward afford- 


Private Dir 


Palmer 
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Ing ease as well as giving architectural ett 
\s the design of furniture has always bec 
governed by the prevailing styles in costumes, 
our chairs and couches are built low and comtoi 
able in keeping with the cross-kneed ease of mi 
ern dress. The invention of synthetic materi: 
and of new methods for the use of old materi 
offers a wide selection of decorative aids, al 
these are invariably used in a manner to disp] 
their inna 


beauty. For the floors of large public rooms, lol 


their individual characteristics and 


bies, lounges and_ similar spaces, terrazzo 


rapidly becoming the material most used. and 
offers an extremely wide range of color and d 
sign. Of course, marble floors are still extensive 

laid, and rubber tile, cork tile and similar products 
are much used where found desirable. \\ ood pat 
quet floors set in mastic directly upon the con 
finding 


~ 


using carpet laid with cusl 


crete slab are favor, while for bedrooms 
and their corridors. 
ioning above the concrete is common practice, 
Walls are broadly handled, and when formality 
is desired marble may be found in large simpk 
slabs displaying the beauty of the material. or us 
may be made ot wainscoting, installed where the 
wood ts alive with its natural color and beauty 
unspoiled by heavy staining. The economy and 


ease of the 


use of plaster have been followed by 
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e extensive application of paint with. its innu- 
erable ¢, portunities for gradation of tone and 
right contiasts of color. For the bedrooms and 
eir 
lor and design in the latest mode at a relatively 


corridors, wallpapers offer a wide choice of 


w cost and with the possibility of obtaining 
variable effects. The supply of fabrics is un- 
mited as to design, material, weight and color, 
ind in painted rooms the fabrics set the color 
heme, since it is much easier for fabrics to be 
atched with paint than paint with fabrics. Fab- 
ics are hung in long folds and unbroken lines 
vith an entire absence of fussiness, and in a man- 
ner calculated to display the interest and charm 
the material to the best advantage. 

In the conception of -decorative schemes. the 
tendency toward the use of cool colors persists, 
with shades of green and blue predominating, 
iten lending apparent spaciousness to the areas 
so treated. With these combinations silver is used 
to an increasing extent, and nickel metal. with 
surfaces varying from the dull to a high gloss, 
lends grace and distinctiveness to grilles, railings 
and other features, whether used separately or in 
combination with metal having a black or other 
contrasting finish. The use of black as a back- 
ground, particularly in smaller spaces, is becom- 


i 


Ing favored and afttords opportunity for the use 
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of strong, warm colors. The use of color is spread- 


ing throughout all sections of modern hotels and 
similar structures. White tile. long the sign and 


symbol of perfect sanitation. is being replaced 
with bath 


tubs, lavatories and other fixtures to match. 


with colored tile, colored glass, Cc. 

Of paramount importance in the modern deco 
rative scheme is the extreme Hexibility in illumi 
nation afforded by the universal use of electricity. 
Perhaps nothing will ever equal the charm and 
of hight, and its influence for 
many years in the design of lighting fixtures is 


softness candle 
very apparent; but in the new scheme of things 
electricity is a source of umination used en- 
tirely on its own merits and with almost unlimited 
scope in its application. In direct lighting, glass of 
extreme beauty and texture. or combinations of 
metal and glass, are arranged in fascinating forms 
of infinite variety and charm, and expressive only 
the flat 
Hective surfaces of modern decoration offer un 
ending opportunities for obtaining varying effects. 


of light, while for indirect lighting, re- 


\mong modern structures the hotel offers per- 
haps the greatest field to the architect and deco 
rator for their efforts to escape from the thral- 
dom of the past, and it | 
for creating surroundings in harmony and 


resents an opportunity 
sym- 
pathy with the varying ideas of a changing world. 
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WOOD CONSTRUCTION 
A REVIEW BY 
CLIFFORD WAYNE SPENCER 


Oy 
4 


4; {E great practical value of a handbook covering all ber grading, grade provisions, and working stresses ; the 
ases of the use of wood in construction will be principal woods used in building and construction ; the 





a a ee 


\ appreciated by all those who are in any way con- identification of common woods ; preservative treatment ; 
sected with the building industry. The volume on wood _ the use of paints and stains, and methods of preventing 
onstruction which is the subject of this review is both termite damage. The last four chapters contain infor- 
complete and up to date in every detail, being a project mation on approved methods of using lumber in light 
of the National Committee on Wood Utilization, which — building construction and millwork, and in both heavy 
was formed in 1925 by Herbert Hoover, its first chair- timber and temporary construction. In the appendix 
man. The preparation of the work dealing with the — there are given compilations showing the standard grades 
utilization of wood for construction purposes was under produced in the various species, and tables of the lum- 


the control of and sponsored by a sub-committee whose ber grades used for various construction purposes.” 

membership included representatives of many organiza- The subject of the supply available and the physical 
tions,—The National Association of Builders’ Ex- _ structure of wood is treated, starting with the most 
changes; United Engineers and Constructors, Inc. ; The fundamental and elementary facts and developing into 
\merican Society of Civil Engineers; The American quite a scientific treatise covering such matters as the 
Institute of Architects ; and the Associated General Con- cellular structure of woods, density, moisture and vari- 
tractors of America,—as well as unattached architects, ous defects that are likely to occur in the structure of 
engineers, a director of research in retail lumber, An- commercial woods, including knobs, pitch streaks and 
tioch College, and the editor of the Engineering News- pitch pockets, pin worm holes, grubworm holes, checks, 
Record. The actual preparation of the work was car- — shakes, compression wood. and cross graining. The 
ried out by Dudley F. Holtman, construction engineer effects of these defects on the strength and durability are 
‘or the National Committee on Wood Utilization, with pointed out and discussed. An interesting passage in the 


4 the codperation and assistance of the control committee work is that in which the author points out that certain 
7 which endorses the work as being “an outstanding, au-- common popular beliefs in regard to the strength of 
4, thoritative, and up-to-date work on the efficient use of | wood are not founded on fact. Such beliefs include the 
“- -wood in the building and construction field.” popular supposition that wood cut from dead trees is 
[he construction of wood buildings is a science that likely to be weaker than that cut from live trees; that 
is come down through long ages as a matter of crafts- virgin growth or sect ymnd erowth trees all produce wood 
manship. It has developed slowly, and different prac- of a similar strength, and that the hard woods and soft 
tices and usages have been passed on from one gener woods are affected in opposite manners by the fact that 
ation of workers to the next in the form of a trade, so they are first or second erowth timber; that time of 
hat a great deal of the essential information regarding cutting has an important effect on the durability of 
use of wood has never been made available in printed wood; that air-dried wood is stronger than kiln-dried 
orm. With the modern era there have come rapid wood or vice versa. The author expresses the opinion 
hanges in the methods of carrying out all types of that all these popular beliefs are either erroneous or are 
\ling construction, and it is more or less difficult to true to such a limited extent as to be unimportant from a 

seep abreast of the times and to be well informed on up practical standpoint. 
o-date methods used in all types of construction, includ The subject of lumber grading is important to the 
ing that of wood. In order to make available to archi specification writer, since by the use of the standard 
. tects, engineers, and builders the unprinted information symbols and terms adopted by the lumber industry for 
i craft as well as the new facts and the methods dis- signifying the sizes or character of lumber he may make 
overed by modern science, the editor and sponsors have it very. definitely understood exactly what kind and 
|] dertaken the preparation of this work. “Fundamental quality of lumber he wishes to use. The definitions of 
1 ! oncerning the nature and available forms of wood, lumber srading terms, the abbreviations applying to lum 
fundamental principles in the use of wood, consti- ber and various standard rules and grades are a result 
tite the most important part of this book. The aim has of investigation of the most approved usage current in 
te furnish basic information for use in designing the lumber industry and are standard, authentic and up- 
1 specifying wood construction, and ‘to aid in the to-date. The information contained in these pages of 
efficient selection and application of the material, and in standard sizes, terms, and other usages is well nigh in- 


loption of efficient, economical forms of design. dispensable if one 1s to make really intelligent use of 
first seven chapters give ‘nformation on the wood as it ‘s commercially supplied. The tables and 


affecting the use of wood in construction ; lum notes on working stresses give extreme fiber in bending, 
ess otherwise noted, books revi wed or advertised in Tue ARCHITECTURAL Forum will be supplied at published prices. 
A remittance must accompany each order. Books so orde red are not returnable. 
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“The Domestic Architecture 
of England During the 
Tudor Period” 


By Tuomas GARNER and ARTHUR STRATTON 


A New, Larger, and Better Edition of an Architectural Classic 


Hever CAstie, Kent. 


@ “Garner and Stratton” invariably comes into use when 
an architect is working in the Tudor, Elizabethan or 
Jacobean style. Its brilliant illustrations of old buildings 
may be depended upon to afford precedent for modern 
work and to supply inspiration for adapting these mar- 
velous styles to present-day use. The difficulty of secur- 
ing the two volumes, their unusual size, and the fact 
that they have dealt chiefly with elaborate work have 
hitherto prevented their wider use. 


q A new, enlarged and improved edition of this impor- 
tant work overcomes these objections. The page size of 
the volumes has been considerably reduced, their con- 
tents much enlarged, and the additions to the subject mat- 
ter deal largely with work of the simpler, more mod- 
erate character which is adaptable to use in America to- 
day. The two volumes abound in illustrations of ex- 
teriors and interiors of domestic buildings, and these 
illustrations are supplemented by countless drawings of 
details,—half-timber work; chimneys; wall paneling; 
doors; door and window surrounds; mantels and chim- 
neypieces; ceilings; stairways; interior vestibules, and 
the other details which mean so much to the designer 
and aid so powerfully in creating the atmosphere belong- 
ing to these English styles. 


> ae Page of Text Cloth Binding, 210 Plate 
12 x 15 ims. 


Price $65 Delivered 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


521 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


nless otherwise noted, 


books reviewed or advertised in THE 
A remittance must accompany each order. 


maximum horizontal shear, compression pery 
to grain, and the modulus of elasticity for 
and common grades of a large variety of comn 
according to the purposes for which they are 1 
in buildings or other structures. 

One of the most important questions to li 
when wood construction is contemplated is, wl 
of wood is best fitted to serve all purposes in 
ticular case. This is a question which is far 
decided in a haphazard and inefficient manne: 
tects or their assistants are very likely to pass { 
ment on this matter without devoting sufficient 
the governing factors and without having 
knowledge of the subject on which to base su 
portant decision. The enumeration of the 
woods used in building and construction, contai 
this book, is intended to give information of 
value on the properties of the various species 
point out the uses to which each wood is mos 
monly applied. Judgment is needed to select the | 
species for particular uses, but judgment cannot be bett 
than the information on which it is based. Therefor 
effort is made to give reliable, authentic informat 
based upon the experience of those who use wo 
construction. The forest region in which each sp 
grows is described, and the peculiar characteristics 
herent in a species which affect its use in construct 
are discussed. Strength, durability, receptivity to p 
or stain, and other distinguishing qualities are also 
lined. Easy methods for the identification of com: 
varieties of both hard wood and soft wood are descr 
in a separate chapter, and the descriptions of the 
ings, textures and other characteristics of various w 
are illustrated by small plates from photographs s| 
ing samples of the various species. 

The preservation of wood has been practiced for 
turies, but it was not till the beginning of the ninet 
century that the preservation of woods by the inject 


Af ae 


of chemicals became scientific in principle. .Ma 
materials have been used and many methods tried t 
make wood resist decay, insects and marine borers 
out of this wealth of experience, by the law of 

of the fittest, a few preservatives have come int 
tensive use. The best of these preservatives are d 
and their merits discussed. The methods of 
wood with these preservatives are also describ 
practice of making wood fireproof or fire-resistant 
of various treatments has become quite prevalent 
country, about 50,000,000 feet of lumber being 
in this way in 1927, and the various methods 


ment for this purpose are also described and d 


By far the most important form of preserving 
of course, by sealing the surface with paint or 
Good lumber which is kept properly painted 
practically indefinitely. Points covered in the cl 
paints and stains include such important consi 
as the kinds of paint available; the methods 

ing paint, comparing the desirability of the us 
hand brush with that of the spray machine; a 
of paints to be used for various purposes; pati 
fects, including chalking, blistering and peel! 
drying and washing paints, “alligatoring,” darket 
discolorations, copper stains, brown staining, 
and various kinds of spotting. The knowledge 
causes of and remedies for these various defects 
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subject that can be gained from the pages here 
to the matter will be of the utmost practical 
lirecting the painting of all sorts of structures. 
ice on the actual choice of paints and stains and 
- on color combinations include a. great deal of 

tion of the greatest practical value. 
reat losses which are caused by the attacks of 
. or white ants on wood, especially in southern 
al regions, have led the author to devote a chap- 
he discussion of these insects and the ways in 
heir damage may be combated or prevented. The 
on light building construction and millwork 
a most complete manner all the problems that an 
ct may be called upon to solve in connection with 
wildings or the finishing of other types of build- 
vs with wood. The reproductions of construction de- 
represent the most up-to-date practice in the detail- 
> wood work for use in building construction. The 
on heavy timber construction is no less valu- 
is a guide to the laying out of heavy timbered 
ructures such as mills, roof trusses, bridges, airplane 
5, and piles and dock and pier constructions. The 
hapter on temporary construction has to do largely with 
the dk signing of centering and forms for concrete and 
ther masonry work, and a great deal of space is devoted 
ering this rapidly developing field of engineering. 


WOOD CONSTRUCTION; PRINCIPLES, PRACTICE, DE- 
TAILS. By Dudley F. Holtman. 711 pp., 6 x 9 ins. Price $6. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine., 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 


()' the various publications of an archeological 
nature issued under the auspices of American 
scholars there are few more interesting and valuable 
than the volumes which for several years have been 
published annually by the Harvard University Press 
edited by members of the Departments of Fine 
\rts of Harvard and Princeton. These volumes, ex- 
mely well illustrated and richly printed, deal with 
rious aspects of ancient painting, sculpture and the 


ike, and each of the subjects discussed is treated after 
ilerable research by some member of these depart- 
ments who has made a particular study of the matter. 
the volume for 1929 is equal in every detail to those 
have preceded it. The subjects treated are: 

raits of the Evangelists in Greek and Latin Manu- 


Part II,” by A. M. Friend, Jr.; “The Illus- 

ted Manuscripts of Prudentius,” by Helen Woodruff ; 
Spanish Altar Frontal in the Gualino Collection,” 
Uter W. S. Cook; “A Gothic Reworking of an 


larly Christian Sarcophagus,” by Marion Lawrence: 
‘. . . ae ° 99 . 
f Gothic Frescoes at Monte Siepi,” by George Row- 


} “Metro Lorenzetti,” by Ernest T. De Wald, and 
} Italian Gothic Ivories in the Museo Cristiano 
Vatican Library,” by Donald Drew Egbert. 

of the subjects discussed have a direct bearing 
hitecture, which in one way or another makes use 

the arts, and these volumes, ail of which are care- 
prepared and well documented, constitute invalu- 
lditions to the steadily growing accumulation of 

upon these and other more or less related topics. 

\I ~TUDIES: MEDIAEVAL, RENAISSANCE AND MOD. 
"KN. Edited by Members of the Departments of the Fine 


at Harvard and Princeton Universities. 206 pp., 70 plates. 
e 93.50. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


therwise noted, books reviewed or advertised in Tut 
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“A History of Architecture 


on the Comparative Method” 


By Sir Banister FLETCHER, 
F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A. 


T would be difficult to name a 
history of architecture at once 
more authoritative, complete and 
concise,—a_ classic in fact, well 


known and_= studied wherever 


architecture is taught. The work of 
a widely known English student 
of architecture, Staff Lecturer on 
Architecture at the University of 
London, the History now appears 
in its Eighth Edition, revised and 
enlarged, with much new matter. 


929 pages, 6 x 914 ins. About 3,500 illustrations 
if PRICE $12. NET ke 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
521 Fifth Avenue New York 


A volume which sums up in terms 
of actual specifications the practice 
in connection with hospital building 
and equipment of a widely known 
and highly successful firm of New 
York architects. The work, which 
covers the specifications prepared 
by York & Sawyer for a large 
hospital in Pennsylvania, goes into 
every item which is included in 
the broadest definition of the 
word “specifications.” 


488 pp., 814x111 ins. Price $6 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
521 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


ARCHITECTURAL Forum will be supplied at published price 
Books so ordered are not returnable. 
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English Homes—Late Georgian Period 1760-182, 


Some of the Splendid Exam- * 


ples of which Exterior and 
Interior Details are given in 


this volume: 


Anthorp Park, Ashridge Park, 
Attingham, Bayfordbury, Brocket 
Hall, Broadlands, Crichel, Fore- 
mark, Heaton Park, Hevingham 
Hall, Hitchin Priory, Ickworth 
House, Kyre Park, Mersham-le- 
Hatch, Padworth House, Peper 
Harrow, Saltram, Strawberry 
Hill, Syon House, Tabley House, 
Woodhall Park. 


450 Pages, 11 x 15 Inches. 
About 450 Illustrations, 
Cloth Bound. Price $25.00 


delivered. 


Here Are Some of the Charm- 
ing Old Houses, Gateways, 

Churches, Halls, etc., Photographed 

and Measured for this volume: 


Isaac Cook House, Brooklyn; Christ 
Church, Alexandria; Phillipse Manor 
House, Fanueil Hall; City Hall, New 
York: Old House Gates, New York; 
Christ Church, Philadelphia; — State 
House, Boston; Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Philadelphia; The Taylor Octagon 
House Washington; The Whipple 
House, Salem; Leffert’s Homestead, 
Brooklyn; Phillip’s House, Salem; Pin- 
gre House, Salem; Erasmus Hall, Brook- 
lyn; Hamilton Hall, Salem; St. Paul's 
Church, New York; Old South Church, 
Boston; St. John’s Chapel. New York; 
The Taylor House, Roxbury; State 
House, Philadelphia; Mount Pleasant 
Mansion, Christ Church, Philadelphia; 
House In Shirley, Virginia; Joseph 
Cabot House, Salem; Forrester House, 
Salem; Shreve House, Salem: Haven 
and Ladd Houses, Portsmouth; South 
Church, Salem; City Hall and Trinity 
College and a number of other public 


buildings in Dublin and England 


Over 1,000 photos and scaled details 
are included. 
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therwise noted, books reviewed 


\ remittance must 


HIS is one of the most popular of the six periods covere 

this monumental work on English Architecture: The wealti 

of exterior views and interior treatments given in this volume 
has been welcomed by every architect who uses Colonial or Georgian 
style in his work. Over 450 beautifully printed photographs, of 
large size, clearly show all details. The descriptive and historica 
text not only explains the reasons for certain treatments, but adds 
to the clients’ interest in the design. 
The examples reproduced were carefully selected, from thousands 
of charming houses and castles, for their architectural merit so as to 
adequately cover the work of all the leading architects in that style 
The companion volumes in this set are: Period I, Norman and Plan- 
tagenet (1066-1485) ; II, Early Tudor (1485-1558) ; III, Late Tudor 
and Early Stuart (1558-1649); IV, Late Stuart (1649-1714); IV, 
Vol. 2, Sir John Vanbrugh (1699-1736) ; V, Early Georgian (1714- 
1760). 


ARCHITECTURAL FORUM BooK DEPT., 521 FIFTH AVE., NEw YorkK 
Enclosed find $25.00 for one copy of Tipping’s English Homes, Period 
VI Late Georgian. Also send circulars of Parts 


Name 
Address 


( ity, etc. 


The Georgian Period 


Students’ Collection from Original Edition 
Edited by WM. RoTCcH WARE 


VERY architect should have a good reference to the Georgian 

or Colonial architecture in America. This volume is recog- 
nized as the standard authority on the-subject. It was prepared 
at great expense by a corps.of men who actually photographed 
and measured each house. 


This “Students’ Collection” comprises 100 plates, carefully se 
lected from the 450 in the complete edition. They are from the 
original printing and show every detail clearly. The photographs, 
which were reproduced by the Heliotype process, are large enough 
to show every detail of the ornamentation. The measured plates 
not only show the scaled drawing of the whole mantle, cornice 
doorway, or whatever it may be, but also gives all the profiles o: 
sections, and larger-sized details of all important points. 
When you are looking for a suggestion for exterior treatment o! 
the house, church, hall, gateway, cornice, or for a stairway, maf 
tle, cabinet, iron grill, etc., you are certain to find a great mai 
charming examples on each subject from which to make yot 
selection. 
100 Plates 10 x 14 inches, 28 Pages Text, Portfolio. Price $15.00 delivered 

ARCHITECTURAL FORUM BooK DEPARTMENT 

521 Fifth Avenue, New York 


or advertised in THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum will be supplied at published | 


accompany each order. Books:so ordered are not returnable. 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL CREATED THE SKYSCRAPER 


proved before it is used 


\ STEEL structural member is a finished 
product before it goes into place. Its man- 
ufacture has proved —through constant 
inspection ... test... analysis—that steel 
is qualified to serve anywhere, any time, 
with unfailing strength and unquestioned 
security. The very nature of the manufac- 
ture of structural steel —its unvarying 
chemical composition, its shaping through 
repeated rolling processes—forestalls any 
possibility of hidden weaknesses. Steel is 
proved right before it is shipped from 
the mill. 

Specify steel with thorough confidence. 
Use it with assurance, for its properties are 
known. Build with steel to save time in 
construction, to bring sooner occupancy 
and quicker dividends. Use steel to de- 
feat obsolescence—for steel buildings and 
bridges are most quickly, easily and eco- 
nomically altered ... extended . . . remod- 
eled ... removed. Steel by test, by experi- 
ence, by common acceptance, is the most 
suitable material for modern construction. 

\ Technical Service Bureau is at the 
disposal of architects, engineers, owners 
and others who have need of information 
which can be supplied through the Ameri- Free to architects only! This Hugh Ferriss rendering will be mailed on request 


It is enlarged to approximately one and one-half times the size of the above 


; ati ; i . aval 7 
ean In titute of Stee l Con truction, Ine . illustration and reproduced on special stock for framing. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION, INC. 





[he co-operative non-profit service organ- STEEL one on practically every type of steel stru 


ization of the structural steel industry ture, and provides also in one yolum 


of = United a gg Corre- —— “The Standard Specification for Structur 
spondence is invited. 200 Madison Avenue, r r © . arg” Steel for Buildings,” “The Standard Spe 
New York City. District offices in New INSURES STRENGTH fication for Fireproofing Structural 
York, Worcester, Philadelphia, Birming- ai Buildings,” and “The Code of Standar 
ham, Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Practice.” Any or all of these may be bh 


Louis, Topeka, Dallas and San Francisco. AND SECURITY without charge, simply by addre--ing the 


The Institute publishes twelve booklets, Institute at any of its offices. 
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OLYMPUS 1929 


From an Etching by Gerald K. Geerlings 


Court Kennedy & Company 
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hotel business in the past 12 
hile it is a fact that this is also true in most, if 


all. other business fields, there have in this 


years. 


ea REACHING changes have taken place 
in the 
\\ 


period been several outstanding changes in the 
nation’s economic structure which have peculiarly 
ind individually affected hotels. 

Prohibition’s Effects. \n the first place, the 
ighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act did 
Almost overnight the 
most profitable source of revenue in many hotels 
vas wiped out. 


| 
uway with the hotel bar. 
Insofar as hotel structures were 
concerned, the problem presented was not par- 


ticularly serious. Progressive hotel operators and 


irchitects were quick to devise other revenue- 
producing departments or services that could be 
installed in the 


bars. 
he form of coffee shops or cafeterias (the 


former ‘requently these 
ok t 
atter are now waning in popularity, by the way), 
while in other cases stores, beauty parlors or soda 
fountains were substituted. 

From the standpoint of net profits, however, 
Prohibition brought with it 


lem for hotel 


a most serious prob- 
executives. Particularly in those 

itels whose bars had become popular service fea- 
tures, was it found impossible to make their sub- 


story 


tutes produce the same revenue. As shown 
one of the accompanying charts, hotel rates 
re materially increased, and fortunately ac- 
mmodations were at such a premium at the 
me that higher prices were paid by the public 
ith little complaint. 
On the constructive side of the problem, how- 
er, Prohibition did do this for the hotel busi- 
ess: For the first time hotel men at large came 
) appreciate the fact that they are modern busi- 
ess men and in business for the purpose of mak- 


e 
1 
i 


+} 


ng a profit on the major items they have for 
ile—their rooms and food. Theretofore they 
ad relied in far too many instances on their bars 
} carry the burden of their entire establishments. 
Shortly after Prohibition’s advent, 


-and due 





nagenent 


no doubt to this new and more businesslike atti- 
tude,—a demand for educational training and for 
basic operating facts began to make itself felt. 
In 1921 Frank A. Dudley, President of the Ameri 
can Hotel 
for Vocational Education in Washington with a 
request for an educational survey. “Vocational 
-ducation in the Hotel Business,” by Layton 5S. 
Hawkins and W. I. Hamilton, was the result, and 
it laid the foundation for the widespread pro- 
hotel education and research that fol- 
\ll hoteldom became imbued with a new 
and wholly desirable sense of its importance in 


\ssociation, went to the Federal Board 


gram of 
lowed. 


the business community and of its responsibilities 
to society. Hotel men had graduated from tavern 
keepers to civic hosts; they represented their fel- 
low citizens well or poorly in proportion to the 
degrees of comfort, convenience and safety which 
they afforded visiting strangers. 

With this new enthusiasm and this new ideal 
of hotel service it followed quite logically that 
great strides were soon made in the raising of 
operating standards, in service refinements, and 
Hotel men themselves be- 
came so enthusiastic and and 
their hotels to their communities so successfully 


finally in net profits. 
‘sold themselves” 


that their fellow business men, in turn, began to 
look to the hotel business as an added source of 
individual profit. 

The Boom of 1920-1927. They saw what their 
local hotels, with their improved appearance and 
service, had done for themselves and the towns. 
[lotel promoters were not slow to grasp the situa 
tion, and in many instances to create such a sit- 
uation where it had not hitherto existed, with the 
result that bigger and better hotels began to spring 


up in many communities that could not afford 
them. “No hotel is too good for Blankville: we 
should have as fine accommodations as can be 


had in New York or anywhere,” became the slo- 
innumerable Chamber of Commerce. Ro 
\nd have 


gan at 


tary, Kiwanis and “booster” meetings. 
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Increase in Rooms Available in Recent Years 


with the disastrous results shown 


charts 
generally 


them they did.- 
all too several of the 
duced with this Economists 
characterize the period 1920-1927 as that of the 
“seller’s market” to a “buyer's 
whole suffered from 
growing pains during this era, just as did the 
hotel business. Most of the extractive and manu- 
facturing fields overstressed the production func- 
tion and understressed the distribution and sell- 
ing functions, with the result that they found 
themselves with surplus goods on hand. 
Over-production. ‘There is, however, this 
very marked and fundamental difference between 
miner or manufacturer on the 
overstocked hotel man on the 


clearly by repro- 


article. 


from a 
Industry as a 


transition 
market.” 


the overstocked 
one hand, and the 


other. The former can curb his future produc- 
tion and store his present stock until the oppor- 
tunity comes to dispose of it. Or, if his product 


happens to be perishable, he can profit from his 
experience and regulate his future production ac- 
A hotel the other hand, is 
a most perishable commodity. Every night it is 
not sold it represents an irretrievable for 
that night will never return. And once a hotel-is 
built, it is there for many years; there is 
no way a hotel man can curb his production. He 
can increase it, but he cannot decrease it. 

The 1928 Situation. This over-built situation 
had become so acute by 1928 that hotel associa- 
tions and hotel publications began to actively dis- 


cordingly. room, on 


le SS, 


to stay 


1 
} 
i 


Transient Hotels, Showing Decrease in Room Occupan 

cuss ways and means of combating it. The chief 
difficulty lay in the lack basic total statistics 
regarding the hotel business. The federal govern- 
ment had never seen fit to identify hotels as a 
separate entity in its statistical compilati ons of 
business facts, with the result that the size of th 
hotel business, the capital invested in it, its an- 
nual turnover, number of employes, and so fort! 

were largely matters of conjecture. 

The Investigation. \n March, 1928, editors of 
Hotel Management conceived the plan of 
a fact-finding that would 
data as we just mentioned, 


having 


survey discli se sucn 


made by an indepen 
dent and reputable organization, whose reco! 
mendations, as based on its findings, would carr 
weight with the investing public and with the 
other groups interested in hotel projects. The | 
gineering-Economics Foundation, a_post-g1 
ate college of Boston, which specializes in as 
taining and disseminating fundamental econo! 
facts to men in business, was selected for this pur- 
The financial sponsors of this survey w 


the Bowman-Biltmore Hotels Co. , Eppley Hot 


pose. 


Co., Hotel Astor, Hotels Statler ( o., The Sa 
rins, Inc. and United Hotels Co. of Ameri 
Much credit is due these organizations for t! 


generosity in advancing the fee the Foundati 


requires for all such undertakings as this fo: 
cause in which all hotel men benefited equal 

A committee of 18 practical hotel operat 
was organized for the purpose of defining t! 
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The Trend of Room Income for European Plan Tran 
hief sient Hotels. Room Rates Have Not Changed Recently 
stics 
ern- scope of this investigation and advising with the 
is a Engineering-Economics Foundation from time to 


time. The fact-finding part of this investigation 
occupied virtually a year’s time. This period had 
. been established in advance, due to the fact that 
rth. ull the interests involved realized that the Founda- 
tion would have to work in a virgin field. The 
accompanying charts are representative of the 
fundamental economic information developed in 
h the course of this survey, and the statistics they 
give are the first authoritative trend data devel- 
oped for the hotel business. These charts, in the 
:' form of reprints of progress reports on this sur- 
+} vey, were published in Hotel Management. ‘The 
final step in this last, or ‘“fact-disseminating,” 

stage of the survey will be the publication, in 

lanuary, 1930, of a book “Promoting New Ho- 

tels— When Does It Pay?” by Harper & Bros. 

Chis volume will give the results of this year of 

riginal research in detail, with particular refer- 

ence.to the community hotel promotion problem. 

Recommended Procedure. Of the over- 

ult situation, Dr. Hollis Godfrey, President of 

the Engineering-Economics Foundation, writes: 

“Now that the Foundation’s study of supply 

- ind demand in hotel rooms has been brought to 
conclusion, and the facts this study brought to 
ight have been transmitted to the interested 

| roups through your publication and other me- 
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Failures Shows 
Indicate 


a Steady Increase 
for this Trend 


The Trend of Hotel 

The Other Charts Reasons 
dia, I feel confident that the Foundation’s staff 
will be entirely safe in emphasizing our original 
tentative recommendations with regard to the 
serious economic status of this business wherever, 
in the course of our contacts with other business 


fields, we feel that they may prove of value. You 
will recall that these were: 
“First,—That city hotel associations whose 


members are threatened with the over-construc 
tion menace conduct a survey similar to that re- 
cently carried out by the Hotel Association of 
New York. 

“Second,—That any new hotel is 
financed a detailed and unbiased survey be made 
by qualified and experienced hotel experts and 
accountants, and that prospective investors be 
urged to request all such information as this and 
to consult with their bankers regarding the in- 
vestment. 

“Third—That hotel and allied interests insist 
upon a stricter enforcement than is at present 
exercised of the laws 
and sale of real estate bonds, to the end that in- 
flated appraisals and speculative securities will be 
eliminated from hotel financing.” 

Findings of Investigation. Architects will be 
vitally interested in the findings resulting from 
this survey for two important reasons. In the 


before 


regarding the issuance 


first place, because the hotel business at large has 
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+ lat 
OL idl 


found itself in a precarious condition due 


to over-building, architects will want to be par- 


ticularly careful henceforth, when they are asked 
to design new hotels, to ascertain insofar as possi- 
ble in advance whether there is a real need for a 
[ the 
ge will 


> 


1 


hotel of the size and type contemplated in 


proposed location. Otherwise their presti 


suffer. for no architect who has his future to con 
a build 


no matter 


sider can afford to identify himself with 
ing that becomes a failure financially, 


how well it may have been planned. 
In the 


second place,—and particularly in the 


smaller centers,—architects are frequently asked 


to accept stock in new hotel ventures as part or 


) 


all of their fees for designing them. In such 


it is obviously of direct interest to archi- 
he proposed hotels’ profit possi 


Cases 
ects to analyze t 
bilities. A careful survey of any proposed hotel’s 
profit possibilities should be made in advance by 
competent and have been 
given access to a number of reports of this kind, 


and it 


unbiased experts. | 


is surprising how close their predictions 
have come in most cases to the actual operating 


~ 


for which thev were made. 


experiences ot hotels 
1 
i 


There should be borne in mind the fact that it 


was never the purpose of the Foundation’s sur- 
vey to indiscriminately discourage the building 
of all hotels. The hotel great 
and has unquestionably become 
better stabilized in the last six months. 
& Horwath, hotel and consultants, 


whose experience and statistical resources were of 


new business is 


erowing,—and 
Horwath 


accountants 


AND BUSINESS Part 


value to the Foundation in the courss 
this investigation, issue a monthly bulletin s| 


great 


ing the aggregate business of their hotel clie 


g 
For the past six months this report has shi 
that this year’s business has been from 1 
per cent better than the corresponding mont] 
1928, whereas during the same six months 
1928 the same group of representative hotels 
ported a total volume of business that was f: 
2 to 8 per cent worse than for the correspon 
months of 1927. 

Airports. The great number of airports 
2,000, according to a recent estimate) that 


now in operation or in construct} 


process of 
throughout the country offer unique opportunit 
for new hotels in many instances, although 
should be very carefully ascertained in advance 
each case how well the hotels in the adjoining 
communities are equipped to serve the new class 
of patronage that these airports are creating. |] 
apartment hotel field is one which will bear « 

ful scrutiny by the 


cording to many 


far-seeing architect. 
authorities, developments 
this character are still in their infancy, and it 

a fact that the ‘apartment hotel idea” is spreadi: 
very rapidly from the larger to the medium size 
cities throughout the country. 

Modernizing. 11 my opinion there is an even 
greater opportunity creative architectural 
service in the remodeling and redecorating. of 
existing hotels of all types. 


for 


Hotel men have come 
to realize that the best method of staving off con 
petition from further new ill-advised hotels 
through the modernization of their buildings, bot! 
interior and The architect who can 
make a presentable structure out of the “Ear! 


exterior. 


Yapank” type of hotel, which now dots our cities 
all too thickly, will indeed establish himself as 
having marked ingenuity and artistic skill. The 
financing of hotel remodeling operations is usu- 
ally less of a problem today than the raising of 
funds for a new building. 

Recent investigations Horwath & H 
that the hotel business 
ranks seventh in the United States in point 


(by 
wath) have shown 
Sree : 
capital invested and number of employes. 
long as its growth is directed along the proj 
lines, it will continue to grow in profits and pre 
tige, for travel is tremendously on the increas 
and “bed and board” are 
traveler can do without. 


which 

Because of their hig 
ethical standards and detached viewpoint, arcl 
tects are looked up to as leaders in all civic d 
velopments. 


necessities 


lor this reason they can do mot 
than any other one group to guide the hot 
growth of their communities into the most profi 


able and permanently safe and sound channel 











MAKING HOTELS FINANCIALLY PRODUCTIVE 
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PRESTON J. BRADSHAW 
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*TAHE hotel project as a product of the archi- 
| tect is purely an economic problem. This in- 
udes the relationship that design and artistic 

cess may have with it. It is a financial prod- 

and exists only because of its ability to pro- 
uce financially.. It becomes a concrete product 
rough the coordination of the owner (or let 
speak of him in terms of his mouthpiece, the 
nerator) on the one hand and the architect on 
other. 

\s for the selection of the architect, he may 

e selected for his ability and experience in this 
irticular line of endeavor; he may be selected 
because of his influence with the-money interests 
other similar controlling factors; or because 
of his natural ability as a salesman to interest 
owner in his services. And he is usually 
hosen for either of the last two reasons. ‘This 
irchitect generally thinks of his project only in 
terms of a facade and a typical plan. The first 
is usually stereotyped, and the latter a stock idea. 
lle thinks only of a row of bedrooms with baths 
behind this, back to back in the accustomed man- 
ner. Having settled these two phases of the 
project, he is perfectly satisfied with it and con- 
siders the remainder of the work something which 
will just naturally work out. And actually, he 
has not even begun! 

\ horse racer, placing his hopes upon his horse 
to win the race, assures himself first of the 
jockey’s understanding of the horse, and so it 
should be with the selection of the architect. The 
hotel product in its embryonic state evolves from 
ertain visionary ideas in plans of the owner which 
the architect must mould into a physical mass of 
perfection from a viewpoint of beauty and pro- 
ductivity. So it is apparent that the architect must 
join in unison with the operator. He must realize 
hat every portion of this work down to the 
smallest detail has some bearing on the success 
and operation of the hotel. Let us then, as an 
architect, remove our professional cloak and work 
in terms of the operator. 

The hotel is defined in several ways: as a 
house for entertaining strangers or travelers; as 
in inn of the better class; as an abiding place of 
persons who are lodged with or without meals. 
l'undamentally the hotel is a domestic establish- 
ment. It will succeed only in proportion to its 
bility to provide domestic services and homelike 

mvenience and environment. This enterprise 
an become profitable only when this purpose is 

‘ulfilled—considering the guest from the mo- 
ent he enters the establishment until he again 
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passes through the door on his departure. All 
this service in terms of financial productivity is 
brought under three divisions: rooms and their 
service ; food and its dispensation ; and auxiliary 
service which incorporates the various remunera- 
tive services which the guest may desire. All 
other functions of the hotel exist only as sub- 
servient to one of these. Depending upon the 
type and size of the hotel, these functions vary 
in importance and extent. Let us consider only 
the normal transient hotel of 300 or 500 rooms. 

Room Service. Furnishing guest room service 
is the primary and foremost purpose of the hotel. 
The moment the guest enters, the necessary serv- 
ice is in motion to accommodate him in as efh- 
cient and expeditious a manner as_ possible. 
Proper planning is absolutely essential for the de- 
livery of this service to the patron without inter- 
ruption, if the good will of the guest is to be 
obtained and held. 

The Front Office. Let us consider first the 
desk or front office which is actually the heart of 
the organization. Strangely enough, the details of 
its operation and the equipment necessary are 
usually left to the last minute, with the result 
that the management must often re-adjust and 
install equipment after the hotel is in operation. 
In the medium-sized hotel the desk is usually di- 
vided into three sections,—registration for rooms, 
information, and cashier. Modern devices have 
greatly simplified the working conditions of the 
office, and their consideration is essential in the 
planning of the layouts. One of them is the 
telautograph or similar system which serves as 
the means of communication between the various 
departments, marking the arrival and departure 
of guests, the handling of charges, etc. It is de- 
sirable to sink the telautograph machine into the 
counters of the office so as to be level with the 
tops of the desks. Then there is the pneumatic 
tube system which is particularly necessary in 
the larger hotels. Charge accounts and C.O.D.’s. 
must reach the cashier immediately on execution, 
and in the larger hotels where certain depart- 
ments are far removed this is quite important. 
Space must be provided in the cashier’s cage for 
this service. There is also the cash register ac- 
counting machine, which has been adopted almost 
universally for the handling of accounts, because 
of its accuracy, speed, safety, economy, and the 
cleanliness of statements when presented. 

The cashier's cage must have sufficient work- 
ing space with a counter adjoining the desk. The 
proper space must be given the safe deposit vault, 


which should be placed in direct view of the guest 
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standing at the cashier's window. ‘There must if the shades are soft, the resultant appearance 
also be space for the guest credit files, which in of the room can be made very pleasant and hon 
some hotels reach very large proportions. These. like. A full-sized mirror is essential in eve! 
three essential departments of the office must bedroom. Enough electric outlets must be p1 
properly incorporate and consider all the factors’ ‘vided. These should be placed to conform to thx 
previously mentioned. They should be properly pre-arranged furniture grouping. Radio equip 
arranged with respect to one another, involving a ment must be considered. The head-phone sets 
minimum of lost motion. The accompanying are not the most desirable. In their stead, w 
floor plan of the Coronado Hotel front office is an have arranged a built-in unit in the closet with 
excellent example incorporating all these require- disc loud speaker placed behind a register at th 
ments. It has proved very successful in opera- ceiling. This eliminates pilferage of the. set 
tion; it is large enough to handle the maximum on the part of the guests. 

amount of business and yet sufficiently compact Bathroom Equipment. he bathroom should 


to be controlled at night by a minimum number have a marble threshold to withhold water that 
of clerks. The essentials in the planning of the may reach the floor. A stationary ice water fau 


office are of necessity compactness, ease of opera- cet over the lavatory is better than a swivel type, 
tion, and service to the guest. The Mayfair as it prevents careless leakage. A full-sized medi 
Hotel layout is a particularly compact plan; how-_ cine cabinet is preferable to a mirror and shelf 
ever, it is not called upon to do the large volume A pin rack is more desirable for towels than 
of business which the Coronado Hotel office is flat rack. Pulling a towel hurriedly from a shel! 
required to do, usually causes the whole supply to fall. An ordi 
Typical Floors. Let us follow the guest to the nary 75-watt light on the medicine cabinet should 
typical floor. We will not attempt in this article be sufficient illumination for the bathroom, but 
to delve into furnishings, carpets, or fixtures, by all means it should be controlled by a switcl 
which are all in another realm of planning and_ It will save untold activity on the part of the en 
maintenance. We might assume that an economi- gineer in replacing pull socket chains. Ther 
cal plan has been evolved, obtaining desirable should be an electric socket near the medicin 
rooms throughout. The exact grouping of furni- cabinet for the use of curling irons. These ar 
ture must always be considered in determining some of the innumerable items which must b 
the possibilities of the room. It is not necessarily considered from the viewpoint of the operato: 
the square foot area that results in the desirability and which are usually overlooked or not cor 
of the room, but rather the grouping of the furni- — sidered. 
ture in relation to the shape of the room. Floor Services. The typical floor should als 
The question of materials and equipment for have the necessary service in connection with 
the typical guest room and bath is usually not The need of adequate helps’ closets on each typ 
thoroughly investigated and understood. How- cal floor is imperative. There should be a maid 
ever, the question of maintenance is directly in- closet containing the slop sink, and also a toilet 
volved. The painting of walls with a zinc paint the housekeeper will have better control over th 
not too roughly applied is most satisfactory, es- maids if they can remain on the floors to whic! 
pecially in cities where the smoke nuisance is they are assigned. The linen closet should b 
a great evil. The walls can easily be washed, and large enough to provide an adequate supply of 
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n, carpet sweeper, hairbroom, and supply 
-kets. There should be a telephone in each with 
‘zer signal and a light indicator to the corri- 
to be easily visible to the maid. It saves the 
usekeeper many steps and gives her the means 
notifying the maid of check-outs. In most 
ses the service hall is of necessity very small, 
ud the noise connected with it very objectionable, 
lue primarily to the slamming of elevator doors. 
is desirable to soundproof the ceilings of these 
alls. The service doors should have ball-bearing 
inges and door checks. 

In conjunction with the guest room service, 
there is the proportionately large organization in 
the “back” of the house which is necessary to pro- 
luce and maintain this service. There are the 
departments under the control of the house- 
keeper, those under control of the engineer, the 
storage rooms, work shops, locker rooms, and 
print shops. 

Important Storage. Large amounts of money 
are dissipated by many hotels because of the lack 
of storage spaces for the various departments 
where seasonable merchandise must be stored. In 
planning the hotel the architect usually is cramped 
for space when he begins to lay out the mechani- 
cal equipment and service rooms, and conse- 
quently the locker rooms and storage rooms usu- 
ally suffer. It is well to keep in mind the great 
amount .of waste which results from the 
improper storage of furniture. Every hotel 
should have an adequate furniture storage room. 
This item is too often omitted from the plans. 


“The room should be large enough to store all the 


wicker furniture which is used either on terraces 
or in the lobbies, couches and chairs waiting for 
the upholsterers, bed ends, proper shelves for 
mattresses and racks for box springs, baby cribs 
which are usually kept on hand, and various 
other items necessary for the proper operation of 
a first class hotel. In conjunction with this, there 
should also be the upholsterer’s shop, paint shop 
and repair shop. In a 500-room hotel it requires 
two upholsterers, starting a year after the open- 
ing of the hostelry, to keep pace with the dete- 
rioration of the upholstered furniture. Gas is 
usually provided in this department for glue pots, 
and various electric outlets are necessary. There 
should also be rack space with dustproof doors 
for the upholstering material. 

There should also be a paint shop for the stor- 
age of paint, and also shelves and racks for the 
painting of screens, waste paper baskets and other 
such items as come under the painter’s juris- 
diction in addition to his wall work. The furni- 
ture refinishing room should immediately adjoin 
this shop, so that men can work in either de- 
partment, depending upon the amount of work 
on hand. This department can become economi- 


a | 
— 
~~ 


cally a very successful department, as I have 
learned from experience. On one occasion | 
was charged $1.50 per chair for the refinishing 
of 600 chairs which consisted of sandpapering, 
one coat gold lacquer, and one coat clear lacquer. 
Later I had a refinisher at a salary of $165 per 
month to refinish the same chairs at a cost of 
35 cents each. This type of economy is possible 
in any hotel if the space is provided. I have 
found that having these departments, properly 
set up with the correct equipment, is an incentive 
for the manager to keep his furniture in good 
order, and at a minimum cost. 

The carpenter shop should also be placed with 
this group. It should be of sufficient size for 
the storage of lumber, panel stripping, and crates. 
Practically every good sized banquet or conven- 
tion requires special carpenter work, platforms, 
etc., the hotel profiting by using its own men 
and charging the guest. 

It is desirable to place these allied service de- 
partments under the main roof, primarily because 
of the economy of this area if incorporated with 
the pipe and duct spaces, but also because of the 
available light and air, and the isolation from 
the rest of the building. 

Housekeeper. Let us give the housekeeper’s 
department its due consideration. A great amount 
of money can be saved if this department is ar- 
ranged properly. There must be an intelligent 
spacing of the tables, shelves, and bins for the 
sorting and mending of linens. Space should be 
provided for the handling and storing of winter 
blankets, hangings, and rugs which are stored 
during the summer months. We must remem- 
ber that the housekeeper must have under her 
immediate control the complete inventory of the 
“live linen storage” and the reserve. If the house 
is to include a laundry, it is advisable to have the 
linen storage, sorting, counting, and housekeep- 
ing department grouped with it to minimize pass- 
ing the linen to and from these rooms. A laundry 
is a very desirable investment in any hotel operat- 
ing above 400 rooms. It will save the hotel in 
the immediate cost of operation as well as in the 
saving of the linen. 

Food Service. From the viewpoint of the 
owner, the food service should be the most im- 
portant part of hotel operation. It is the most 
dangerous and may be the most disastrous from 
the financial point of view. Many hotel opera- 
tors will disagree with me and minimize this 
statement. With the construction costs of ho- 
tels mounting to such high levels in recent years, 
and with the room rates on such a competitive 


basis, a hotel can survive only if it looks upon its 
food department as a source of profit. 

The planning of the kitchen, the type of din- 
ing rooms, the extent of service, and the kind 
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if equipment form an inexhaustible subject and 
local However, 
we can strike certain notes of warning and guid- 
that 
scheme and bring forth matters not always con- 
sidered We cannot Say 

sary or just how they shall be arranged. 


varv greatly with conditions. 


ance will assist greatly in an economical 
what kitchens are neces- 
very 
individual, no matter how experienced, has in- 
those 
chefs 1s 


dividual views which will not agree with 
lividual hicl ll not ag tl 


of another. My experience in employing 


that no two have the same ideas, so I have adopted 


a system of planning according to my own con 


clusions, and those connected with its operation 


it is in accord with their ideas. 


disastrous 


will agree that 


Usually, with results, not enoug! 


space is left for the kitchen service, and the neces- 


| 
sary equipment cannot be included. On the other 


1 
hand, 


a kitchen may be too large and unwieldy 


to produce economical results. 


1 


that a 


It is very true 
small crew in an ample space is more 


The 


keynote of kitchen planning is centralization. It 


efficient than a large crew in a small space. 


must produce a compactly arranged main kitchen 


with its secondary departments controlled efh- 
it must consider accessibility to 


it must con- 


from it: 
or steward’s department ; 


rat ntly 


the various lines of traffic necessary to oper- 
ate the department; it must solve the important 


dish problem; it must, above all, take into con 
sideration room service and banquet service. 
\ kitchen is normally provided with abundant 
range space, but 1s very seldom given sufficient 
\fter all, boxes are not 
The garde 


for salads 


refrigerated box area. 
expensive when properly grouped. 
nanger should have sufficient space 
prepared in advance, dressings, cleaned fruits, cut 
and items. <A 


smaller crew can capably handle the peak load 


butter numerous other 


storage, 


such dishes 
There should 


if there is sufficient space to store 
is can be arranged ahead of time. 
ilso be a refrigerator for the chef to store his 
prepared soups and vegetables. The garde man 
ger counter should have iced bain maries of suf 
ficient size and refrigerated space for cold plates 
and salad bowls. Similarly, the cook’s section 
must have adequate hot bain maries and abun- 
dance of heated space for hot plates. 

It is desirable to place the bakery an ice cream 
department close to the main kitchen; if not, it 
should be placed directly under the pantry where 


The 


bakery should have long bins with marble tops in 


a dumb-waiter can operate between the two. 


close proximity for the storage of raw materials. 
In addition, and 
department. 
ovens have been found very satisfactory 


there must be wooden trays 


kneading boards for the bread 


electric 


The ice cream department should have a good 


sized freezer box with direct expansion coils act- 


ing as shelves. This space is often made too 
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Lennox Hotel, St. Louis 
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Basement 


hitect 


small where large banquets may have to be served 
Bulk ice cream is kept in racks with suffici 
capacity for at least 50 to 70 gallons’ storage. 
saved if tl 


Consider the amount of motion 


store room can adjoin the kitchen. Here sufi 
cient shelf 


canned goods, bottled goods, and all the othe 


space is provided for week-to-we 


staple lines of food. It is in reality a complet 

grocery store under the control of the steward. 
If possible, the refrigerator storage boxes should 
lead off of his room, as they are also under tl! 

control of the steward. These boxes should b 
as large as possible to permit of greater buyins 
volume. 
on the larger level for barrel 
Space should not be overlooked for the storag: 


\ bulk storage room may be placed 


and case 


YOOTS 
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of china and glass. All these rooms must b 
directly under control'of the steward, and every 
thing for which he is responsible. 

The dish pantry is always a problem.. I hav 
found it very desirable to place this department 
It takes the 


room and 


on the lower level from the kitchen. 
dirt and noise out of the main work 
permits of better storage of soiled dishes: result 
ing from rush periods. There will be a consé 
quent saving of labor if a smaller crew can operat 
continuously throughout the working day witl 

With the perfection of 


conveyors, it 1s really simpler than it sounds. At 


out choking the system. 


the Coronado Hotel, the dish pantry was part o 
the main kitchen, but later it was moved to th« 
basement and operated from subveyers with muc!l 
success. A layout of this room is presented her 
with. If the dish pantry cannot be placed in 
separate room, it should be wel! soundproofed 
When the general plan is deci:ied, and the el 
kitchen settled because 0! 


certain limiting conditions, let us hope that they 


vators and locations 
are sufficiently close to each other to provide ef 
for dd 
large amount of revenue can be derived from thi 


fective room service. \ proportionate] 


service, as an increase in price is made over the 
usual dining room charge. The space for room 
service should by all means be placed as close to 
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Plan Showing the Dish Pantry, Silver Cleaning Room and Serving Pantry of the Coronado Hotel, St. Louts 


Preston J. Bi 


the service elevator as possible. One elevator 
should be set aside during the busy food periods 


‘for the exclusive use of this department. With 


this convenience, a waiter can make a complete 
trip in 10 or 15 minutes. The room should be 
large enough for 15 or 20 service tables, char- 
coal burners and a desk for checker or order clerk. 

Where the banquet rooms are located on the 
same floor as the main dining room, a banquet 
department can easily be arranged with little ex- 
pense as an adjunct to the main kitchen. It will 
require a long, low counter, one end equipped for 
hot plates and the other for cold service. Suffi- 
lent refrigerated space is necessary for the stor- 
ie of fruit salads or desserts, which must all be 
prepared ahead of time. In connection with the 
hot service a hot bain marie for soup containers 
ind two large broilers, which will take care of 
most banquets of up to 500, will suffice. 

Shops and Services. In the general planning 
{ the hotel there become involved all the auxiliary 
services which the operator should depend upon 
lor their proportion of the revenue. In this re- 
pect he must look upon himself as a merchant 
irrounding himself with a maximum number 
f sales opportunities. Many operators do not 
realize this. Such departments as the barber 
shop, cigar shop, flower shop, and telegraph con- 


ssion can become very profitable adjuncts. One 
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must always consider the psychological effect upon 
the guest in locating them with respect to his 
environment. Strangely enough, in the Coronado 
Hotel the cigar-shop is not anywhere near the 
main lobby but is located in a shop corridor ad- 
joining which is a broker’s office and which leads 
to the popular coffee shop. As a result, this 
counter does a large volume of business, and due 
to its location it also handles the checks for the 
coffee shop. The Lennox Hotel presents a suc 

cessful grouping of such interests. One would 
not normally consider the basement a successful 
location for a barber shop in this particular pro- 
ject. But the successful grouping of shops sery 

ing allied purposes around a public basement lobby 
which serves as an entry to the coffee shop, popu 
larizes this location. This lobby has a spacious 
stairway leading directly to the street and also 
to the lobby. In the accompanying plan of this 
grouping, note also the combination cashier’s desk 


barber shi Pp 


serving both the coffee shop and 

The entire procedure in the operation of the 
hotel is to economize as much as possible, and 
yet satisfy the guest. For, after all, a hotel exists 
only through the patronage of the guest, and 
whatever may be necessary to attract and invite 
this individual is a desirable investment. It in- 
cludes such details as exterior illumination, bril 
liant furnishings, fixtures and decorations. 
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RRESPECTIVE of the beauty of a hotel, the 


architect’s reputation will not gain if, 


Irom a 
old blooded business point of view, the hotel’s 
operation cannot result in profit. It may seem at 
first glance that the architect cannot possibly and 
should not be held to blame for all the factors 
entering into hotel operation entirely outside of 
his control and of his immediate responsibility. 

In this paper we are not concerned with possi 
ble errors in layout, which may have caused in- 
: curtailed con 


We also do not 


e serious but frequent blunder 


creased expenses of operation 
venience and comfort to guests. 
want to go into tl 
of erecting the wrong type of hotel in a given 


location or under certain given conditions, but 
we do want to consider that hotel where the archi 
tectural structure is all that it is supposed to be, 
but where the financial structure is such that eco- 
nomic success is endangered, 

Fees in Stock. 


tial or transient, is a special building, usable ordi 


Every hotel building, residen 
narily only for the one purpose for which it has 
been planned, and there is at least a_ strong 
moral obligation on the architect’s part to be rea 
sonably certain, that with proper management, the 
This 


moral obligation becomes stronger in ratio to the 


enterprise has a fair chance to succeed. 
closeness with which he has been in contact with 
the beginnings of the enterprise, and it is most 
as is so frequently the 
the,—or 


pressing where and when, 


case,—the architect has been one oft 


the,— 
part or all of his fee in stock or other securities 


promoters. In many cases he has to accept 
of the hotel and is expected to make arrangements 
of a similar nature with contractors. 

“Value” and “Price.” 
the architect to keep in mind that even the finest, 


In all cases it behooves 


most durable and well balanced construction may 
crumble under the load of a financial super-struc- 
which is too heavy a If a hotel 

This 
however, is not necessarily equal to the 
worth in material 
and labor all that and still be a lia 
bility rather than an asset, if the operation does 
not yield a proper return on the capital and in 
addition does not return the original capital during 


ture ’ burden. 
building is erected, a new value is created. 
“value,” 
“price.” The building may be 


s 


it has cost, 


the economic (i.e., useful) life of the building. 

Fundamentals of Financing. It 
to limit ourselves in this article to the considera- 
tion of the most fundamental aspects of hotel fi- 
nancing which, however, must include an under- 
standing of the hotel industry. It is a fact that 


is essential 


72C 


SPECIALISTS IN 


HOTEI ACCOUNTING 


100 per cent over even a relatiy 


short period of time is an impossibility in hot: 


( yccupan \ 


and percentages of occupancy exceeding 90 | 
cent (as found in office buildings under advant 
geous conditions ) are extremely rare even 
apartment hotels where leases of a year or m« 
demanded. In transient hotels, 


shows that an occupancy exceeding 70 per cei 


are experien 
over a period of a year or more 1s the rare e» 
ception. 

When arranging for the 
bonded liabilities should not 
where the annual obligations arising in connecti 


} 


financing of a hot 


exceed the pou 


therewith exceed the earnings which will be avai 

able under the most conservative expectations 1 

garding occupancy. In the case of transient 

tels, the danger line is rarely lower than 60 px 
cent. It follows, therefore, that the amount 
the first mortgage cannot be safely determined 
simply by measuring it in proportion to the total 
cost of land and building, and that the ratio of 
the interest and principal payments to the ex 
pected earnings is the more important factor 
Earnings’ Ratio to Interest. Investment bank 
ers and security commissions usually want thi 
estimated earnings available for interest to equal 
from 2'4 to 2% times the maximum interest 

In the cases of hotels constructed and financed 

in recent years, the available earnings have at 

tained that proportion in relatively few instances.. 

The most frequent causes for the actual results 

falling short of those anticipated were: 

1, Hotels built in excess of actual needs. 

2. Mortgages too high in comparison with possi 
ble earnings, even if in proper proportion to 
the value ( price ) of the assets. 

Principal payments too high or starting to 

early. 

Over-estimating volume of sales. 

Under-estimating operating expenses. 

All five reasons strongly point to the necessit\ 
of there being a thorough and unbiased survey be 

Man\ 


times an extra story or two, an elaborate banquet 


fore arrangements for financing are made. 


room or other facilities and accommodations 1n 
excess of practical need have increased the cub 
contents, and consequently the cost, and finally 
the borrowed capital to a point where the burden 
became too heavy. 

The higher the mortgage the greater, of course, 
become not only the interest but also the amort: 
zation payments. These payments must be met, 
to avoid foreclosure or dispossession, and many a 
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d hotel project has been wrecked because the 
inagement, in fear of this sword of Damocles 
r hanging over its head, busy to scrape to- 
ther the money necessary to meet the pay- 
nts, was afraid to make essential expenditures 

- promotion or upkeep and maintenance. 
Bonded Debt and Stock. \n financing a hotel 
e of the prime rules ought to be to keep bonded 
lebtedness at a level sufficiently low, so 
it all obligations in connection therewith can 
» met, even under the most disadvantageous con- 
itions. If further financing is necessary, such 
requirements should be taken care of by the sale 
f “income debentures,” or of some type of stock 
ssue. It is the modern trend to combine such 
unior financing with privileges of conversion into 
ymmon stock or with a bonus of common stock. 
\ combination of this kind is logical and prac- 
tical ; logical because the greater risk involved en- 
titles the purchaser to a share in the possible 
eventual greater profit, and practical because its 
salability is increased through the appeal to a pub- 

lic with increasingly speculative instincts. 
_ Typical Financing. lf we assume, for the mo- 
ment, that the hotel is exactly right, i. e., that it 
fills a need in the community, that its size, lay- 
out character, appearance, type and location are 
100 per cent good, that the management is capable 
and efficient and that, therefore, the volume is in 


‘proper proportion to the available accommoda- 


tions, and that the operating profits are in the 
proper proportion to the volume (all of which is 
quite a presupposition), then we can arrive at 
imaginary ideal ratios of the various types of 
financing to the related types of investment. 

This table shows a normal ratio of the various 
assets of a hotel to the total investment: 


Land 21.00% 
Building 59.00 
’ Furniture and Fixtures 13.50 
Deferred Charges and Prepaid Expenses 1.00 
Current Assets 5.50 
Total 100.00% 


1 


Correspondingly, we give listed here a typical 


. Set-up of the means of financing the requirements 


as found in recent hotel projects: 


First Mortgage Serial Gold Bonds 52.00% 
Second Mortgage (payable in five years) 24.60 
Unsecured Notes 5.00 
Stock (preferred and common) 19.00 

Total 100.00% 


The type of financing just outlined shows that 
the First Mortgage Bond issue equals 65 per cent 
of the value of land and building or 52 per cent 
‘f the total requirements, which is the usual pro- 
portion, but since the actual investment, as rep- 
resented by the outstanding stock, equals only 19 
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per cent of the total financial requirements, it is 
necessary to obtain further financing by arrang- 
ing a second mortgage and, in addition thereto, 
evidently part of the furniture and equipment 
purchases has been paid by notes. These notes 
necessarily are unsecured notes, because the in- 
vestment house underwriting the first mortgage 
issue generally and justifiedly insists upon clear 
title for furniture and equipment, the reason being 
that, in the case of a foreclosure, the uninter- 
rupted conduct of the business would be jeopard- 
ized if a third party had title. 

The great danger in financing of this type is 
that, not only interest, but also principal payments 
on second mortgage and notes must be met during 
the initial years of operation. Even under the 
most advantageous conditions a new hotel requires 
a period of seasoning and ripening and finds its 
stride only very rarely before the third year of 
operation. Since the construction period con- 
sumes generally at least one year, a normal busi- 
ness cannot be expected sooner than four years 
from the date of the issue of the mortgage loans. 
It follows, therefore, that even if in later years 
the hotel might be able to carry the burden, the 
first few years would probably end in disaster. 
A hotel consequently cannot be considered to be 
soundly financed if heavy payments are obligatory 
in the first three or four years. 

Inasmuch as a first mortgage usually cannot, 
and should not be secured in excess of 65 per 
cent of the combined value of land and building, 
and inasmuch as these items equal approximately 
52 per cent of the total financial requirements, 
sound financing would call for more than 19 or 
20 per cent of owner’s investment. The difficulty 
is that the rate of return is hardly sufficiently 
attractive for a cash investment of nearly 50 per 
cent without security greater than that offered 
by capital stock. 

To see just what that means is easily shown 
by a simple example of arithmetic. For ex 
ample, an operator or an operating corporation 
has in mind the promotion and erection of say a 
100-room hotel, and this hotel, including land, 
building and equipment is to cost $600,000. The 
earnings, before interest and depreciation are de 
ducted, are expect d to be $60,000. If $500,000 of 
the total investment is borrowed at an interest 
rate of 6% per cent, amounting to $32,500 per 
annum, the profit available for depreciation and 
dividends would be $27,500 or 271% per cent on 
the owner’s actual investment of $100,000. If 
$300,000 were borrowed, even at the lower inter- 
est rate of 6 per cent, amounting to $18,000 per 
annum, the return available for depreciation and 
dividends would be $42,000, representing 14 per 
cent on an investment of $300,000. Thus, the in- 
clination of the borrower to obtain mortgage 
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loans just as high as possible, is not unnatural, 
even though it is dangerous and has led generally 
the case of the $500,000 


to failure, because in 


loan, the cash requirements would amount to 01% 
per cent for interest plus 2% per cent for reduc- 
ticn of the capital indebtedness, or $45,000. That 
roportion to earnings usually is not only too 

vy a burden in the initial years, but involves 
great risk in any later year when, as happens in 
any industry, a lean year or a period of lean years 
las to be 
few years has seen full proof of this fact. 


weathered. lhe experience of the last 

The consequence is that numerous hotels have 
been taken over by trustees for the bondholders. 
Kquities of the owners (stockholders) are wiped 
out in most of these cases. Creditors on open ac- 
counts have only slim chances of recouping, and 
rather doubtful whether or 
not 100 per cent of the first mortgage bonds can 


in certain cases it 1s 


be recovered. In most cases so far the purchasers 


of first morte 


~ 


age bonds have not lost either prin 
} 
i 


cipal or interest, where bonds were bought from 
the very 


those investment 


high class investment houses, because 


bankers of high standing and 


very strong resources, so far, have protected them 
and are carrying the burden. 

However, even these strong institutions natur 
ally have their limitations, and as a consequence 
difficult in 
deed today to find underwriters for first mortgag« 
That condi 


they have shut tight, and it is very 


S 


] 


even for meritorious hotel projects. 
far as existing hotels are concerned, is 
no doubt that 


has 


tion, as far 


to be welcomed. because there 1s 


in most parts of the country, the industry 
been overbuilt. It also has the further advantage 
that most probably it will lead to sounder financ- 
ing when the market opens again 
An ideal plan of financing a 


amounting to $1,000,000 would be: 


he tel pr‘ ject 


$200,000 


(including architect's fees, 


commission, surety bond, etc. ) 600.000 


femporary Loan during C 
nt on SOOO.000 


mstruc 
36,000 
124,000 
40,000 


lixtures 


expenses et 


$1,000,000 


$450.000 


20,000 
$430,000 
ome Debenture 
Conversion Bond $300,000 
(less: Discount 30,000 


Proceeds 270,000 


S 150.000 


Stock 1.000 shar 


r¢ 
of common stock giver 

h two shares of pre ferred 

Investment Common Stock 


150.000 


$ 1.000.000 
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The advantages are obvious. To provide 
stead of financing as just outlined) a serial | 
mortgage issue, sufficient to obtain proceed 
approximately $700,000, the total issue, in 
ing discount (higher by about 6 to 8 points 
in the case of an insurance loan) and int 
during construction, the total loan could not 
much less than from $830,000 to $850,000 t! 
by increasing the cost of the project. Furt 
more, yearly obligatory payments for interest 
amortization payments thereon would amount 
at least $75,000, whereas in the case of a c 
bination of an institutional mortgage, and ju 
financing, only the failure of meeting the inte: 
$27,000) could result 


it 


on this mortgage (name! 


in foreclosure. Usually no, or a very nomi 
amortization is required during the life of the i 
surance loan, and income debenture bonds hay 
as security only the income, so that the danger of 
a levy against the property is slight indeed. Never 
theless, these debentures should interest the 1 
vesting public, first because there would be mu 
less danger of non-payment of interest on a 
count of the elimination of amortization on the 
first mortgage, and secondly because the conver 
sion warrant gives an opportunity of sharing in 
the ultimate profits in the enterprise in the even- 
tually expected appreciation of the property. 
The investment banker usually has a strong 
aversion against leasehold mortgages. In my opin- 
ion, that aversion is not entirely justified. Esp 
cially in large metropolitan cities, desirable hotel 
locations require land so valuable and expensive 
that sometimes it is almost impossible to purchas« 
it, or if purchased it increases the need for a so 
much enlarged mortgage, and consequently so 
much increased capital payments, that we have 
just that situation against which I have warned. 
If a lease on such ground can he 
means that, in fact 


in this article 
had on reasonable terms, it 
interest only and no amortization is paid. 
linancing by land trust certificates means th 
part of the requirements, which equals the valu 
of the land, is for practical purposes very similat 
for a lease on the land and 
This form 
financing is rather new, used only in a few state 


TO an arrangement 


subsequent leasehold mortgage. 
to any extent, especially in Ohio. 
The architect should realize, 
1. The necessity of a thorough and unbiase 
preconstruction survey, to arrive at an authorita 
tive estimate of the earnings possibilities of the 
founding 


calculations of the forecast simply upon averag 


individual projected hotel, instead of 
ratios of the industry. 

2. The advisability of keeping bonded indebt 
edness to that low point where even unexpected 
disappointment in the earnings will not make it 
impossible to meet obligatory payments. 
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PLANNING THE HOTEL FOR MAXIMUM FLEXIBILITY 
AND UTILITY 


I 


WILLIAM HULL 


“T° HE hotel business is essentially an industry ; 
| as such it involves the application of the 
indamental principles of economics, and calls 
their ingenious application by the architect in 
design of the hotel. These fundamental prin- 
ples are founded on experience gained in the 
ration of hotels and are the factors determined 
the natural research of observant operators in 
laboratory of the business,—actual experience. 
\s an industrialist, the operator today buys his 
om space at a price and merchandises it at a 
ofit. Likewise he purchases raw food, puts it 
in storage, refines it in the kitchen (for cooking 


is an art of refining) and merchandises the re- 
sultant product in the dining room, cotfee shop, 
erill and other places. The steward is the pur- 
hasing agent, the chef the refiner, and the waiter 
the salesman. The menu is an advertising .me- 
dium, and the food is sold “ready-made” (table 
d’hote) or “made-to-order” (a la carte). Shop 

- store space is sold at a relatively high rate of 
profit to offset the land-carrying charges, and 
public spaces are required to insure a maximum 
return. To do justice to the industry the operator 
must have a properly designed and well balanced 
house. The design must meet the demands for 
maximum flexibility and utility, since otherwise 
the house is overburdened, and a reduction in 
profits will result. Proper equipment is of para- 
mount, importance. Of the equipment, the ele- 
vators and kitchen are the backbone of the hotel. 
rooms, and the 
kitchen serves the eating places. The best parti 
vill result when the building is designed around 
he elevators and the kitchen. 

Profit. As the hotel must make a profit, it is 
necessary that the purchase price of the building 
\ sur- 
vey should be made of competing hotels and of 


lhe elevators serve the guest 


be in proportion to the possible income. 


he possible patronage, from which the room rates 
ior the proposed hotel should be established. This 
becomes the first economic factor in the design of 
the hotel. A cubic foot of Space in a given lo- 
ality will cost a certain unit price. Knowing the 
possible room rate, an experienced hotel specialist 
an determine the size of the room and the type 
‘tf equipment most suitable for the patronage an- 
icipated. The type or character of the house will 
predetermine the public space requirements. 
Standard Requirements. Since there are cer- 
tain fundamental principles involved in the eco- 
iomic equation, it is logical that standardization 
a factor in the design. Several chain opera- 
ors have found it to their advantage to standard 


STANGLE 


The best of these re- 


quirements are used as a basis in this discussion. 


ize their requirements. 


In most instances the architect, in designing a 
hotel, looks for a satisfactory typical floor plan. 
Having achieved this, he designs the rest of the 
building to suit this typical plan. Let us there 
fore look into the designing of the guest rooms. 

Guest Rooms. The majority of hotels today 
are high grade commercial houses that a few years 
ago would have been called de luxe. Again the 
advanced requirements of the patron have become 
this 


standardized, and one must 


For purposes of reference, typical guest 


somewhat meet 
demand. 
rooms will be designed as C, B, A, AA. 

The C room is laid out 9 feet wide and from 
13 to 14 feet long, being of ample size for all 
furniture and space for the guest. A double or 
three-quarter bed can be used, allowing flexibility 
in that double occupancy may be had when re- 
quired, although it is essentially a “single” 

The B room is 11 feet, 3 inches wide and from 


room. 


13 to 14 feet long. This will accommodate a 
double or twin beds with the usual required 


dresser, side chair, overstuffed chair, night stand 
and fixtures. A combination dresser and writing 
desk is used by several prominent operators, sav- 
ing as it does in floor space and furnishing cost. 

The A room is 12 feet, 6 inches wide and from 
13 to 14 feet long. This is typical of the B 
room excepting in the greater width. It is usu 
ally furnished slightly more elaborately, and 1s 
best arranged as a corner room or as a_part- 
lor en suite with a B or a C room. 

The AA room is from 12 feet, 6 inches to 14 
feet in width and from 16 to 20 feet in depth. 
This is in reality a de luxe room as is incorporated 
in the better houses where a substantial resident 
guest business is anticipated. These rooms are 
best equipped when closet beds are used, provid- 
ing a parlor or living room by day and a bed- 
room at night. This flexibility results in secur- 
ing a higher rate and resultant increase in profit. 
The writer predicts that some operator with real 
vision and a pioneering spirit will some day erect 
a de luxe hostelry with this type of guest room. 
It is logical, practical and more refined than the 
usual “bedroom” guest chamber. 

All guest rooms should have telephones con- 
necting through the house switchboard. Where 
resident guests are anticipated, additional provi- 
sion should be made for private telephones. Ra 
dio in every room is becoming a part of the 
service to the guest. The writer has recently de- 
signed and recommended an elaborate system for 
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Typical Floor Plan of Hotel 


a southwestern hotel providing at least two radio 
‘tor record program, and house 
This particular city has 
musical enter 


programs,—a Vi 
in every 
motion picture, or 


music, room. 


little theatrical, 
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Having 32 Rooms per Floor 

rooms should have tub baths and shower heads 
B rooms should have at least tub baths, and | 
least stalls. A few C 
suite a compartment for lava 


show er rooms 


have 


reoms at 


may, if en 














tainment, and the guest must be entertained to tory and water closet. 
keep him from going to the next livelier town. A survey, of course, would indicate the propor 
Baths. \mericans are “bath-minded,” and _ tion of rooms of the various sizes to incorporat 
any modern house should have a bath in every’ in the design of the hotel. An average for 
room if it is to have distinction and meet the de- high grade commercial house would be from 10 
mands of the present patronage. AA rooms to 20 per cent A rooms, 40 to 60 per cent B 
should have combination tubs and showers. A _ rooms, and 20 to 30 per cent C rooms. In most 
| Bepd ROOM | 
-Bepd Room: “C" 
‘RB 
| ‘BED ROOM: | 
“eo 
-Bepd Room: 9-0" « 14:0" 
{1-3"« 14-0 
| 
| 
| 
L on ee 


Portion of Plan Showing Flexibility 


Through Connections. 


Typical “B” ‘and “C” Rooms and Baths 
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Main Floor (above Stores) 6f Hotel Shown on Opposcite Page. Excellent Control and Room Relationships for 
Flexibility 


nstances, the B rooms are the best sellers and 
provide maximum flexibility and utility at a rela- 
tively lower initial cost. There is a growing de- 
mand for shower baths, particularly by men trav- 
elers and the younger set of women. There should 
be a goodly proportion of rooms providing shower 


facilities. Considerable importance should be 
given to the ventilation and heating of the bath- 
room, especially where the bath is inside. Air 


changes of from two to five minutes are neces- 
sary. Warmer climates and seaboard hostelries 
need’ greater . ventilation. 


Room Facilities. A frequent fault of the 


higher type of hotel is inadequate closet space. 
[his should certainly be provided. ‘The tourist 
business and growing convention traffic demand 
maximum flexibility and utility. Communication 
between rooms to provide accommodations for 
omplete families and groups of guests is 
becoming more essential. The accompanying 
sketches will show several. means by which this 
may be accomplished. All rooms today should 


have full-length mirrofs in the door panels of the 


losets. The arrangement shown has proyed very 
practical.’ Running or circulating ice water is 
now a necessity and not a‘luxury. Every guest 
expects it and resents the tipping nuisance of bell 
boy ice water service. Medicine cabinets are to 
be found in every good bathroom, which is also 
provided with towel racks, hot. water bottle hooks, 
towel hooks, bottle openers, integral electric lights, 
ind convenience outlets. The traveler today is 
bent'on an elaborate toilet before the day’s work 
r journey or before retiring. Several modern 
houses catering to tourists and women guests have 


seen fit to abandon the old ideas and are providing 





facilities for washing, drying and ironing lingerie, 
hosiery and gloves, handkerchiefs and small pieces. 

Floor Service. Interior corridors need venti- 
lation and are too often stuffy and poorly ven- 
tilated. \ll guest room floors should have ade- 
quate linen storage space, maids’ closets, slop 
sinks, and general storage and fire protection 
equipment spaces. Where room service is a fea- 
ture, there has been a tendency to waste space by 
uaving individual pantries. This is unnecessary, 
and all such service should be handled directly 
from the kitchen by service elevators and special 
service equipment. 

Waste Space. Parlor suites and the de luxe 
AA rooms depend, in the design, upon the find- 
ings of the survey. The architect should always 
bear in mind the facts that rooms must be rented, 
and that every vacant room means a definite loss. 

here is too much tendency toward designing 
monumental structures with waste space and in- 
flexible operation instead of common-sense, prac- 
tical planning. And, too, the unfortunate archi- 
tect is often controlled by the whims, ego and ex- 
travagance of an over-optimistic operator or 
owner who insists on having monumental evi- 
dence of his greatness while he ignores the weak- 
ness of his pocketbook and the relative loss in 
future income. The community-financed hotel 
also invariably becomes involved in financial diffi 
culties, because the citizen committee insists on 
burdening the project with oversized dining 
rooms, lobbies and so-called ‘“‘civic rooms,” the 
latter being costly and used less than other spaces. 

Maid Service. Referring again to guest room 
space, it is well for the designer to remember the 
“rule of eight.” The average maid can handle 
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ly al Floor Plan of an Ideal 100-Room Hotel, 6 Floors 

ind -Pent House Sixteen Rooms. Can be Cared for by 
Cine Maid 

16 or 17 rooms; 16, 32, 48, or the like rooms per 


24, 40, or the 


maid can 


Qn the other hand, 
additional] 
handle eight additional rooms per floor for two 


floor, is ideal. 
like is satisfactory, as one 
floors. Reference is made to the accompanying 
nature. 


sketches for typical plans of a practical 
Sample Rooms. 


ple rooms should be 


In commercial houses, sam 
provided, but in de luxe 
houses there is strong opposition to this practice. 
In face, some de luxe operators will not tolerate 
them, while others with an eye to business, cover 
up their practice by referring to these rooms as 
“salons,” “galleries,” etc. Accompanying sketches 
show ideal arrangements for the average house. 

Public Space. 
public space is most important, for if oversized 
it can, and frequently does, ruin the chances for 
profit. The entrance should always be designed 
so that it naturally invites the guest to enter the 
hotel. It should be a “one-man control” entrance, 
and double entrances are taboo. A 
trance should be provided only if the two connect 


double en- 


before the stairway or entry to the business lobby 
is reached. Revolving doors or double vestibule 
doors should always be incorporated to prevent 


A hotel en- 


can become a nul 


blasts of cold air from the outside. 
trance is a busy place, and 1t 
sance if not properly designed. 

Old time hotels provided spacious lobbies, but 


The smaller business-like 


that day is passing. 
lobby reduces the number of “lounge lizards” 
and non-paying guests. In its stead a comfort- 


able lounge adjacent to the lobby is coming into 
for it provides a more dignified atmosphere 
for the increasing number of women -travelers 
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Next to the guest rooms, the 


AND BUSINESS Part ‘J 
and the better class of men guests. It affords 
opportunity of providing a homelike atmosph« 

Women’s - lounges, 
puffs” or cosmetic rooms and toilets are now pa 
of the public area allotted to the women trave!) 


smoking rooms,’ “pow 


The toilets can be self-sustaining or even p1 
makers by using coin locks or arranging con 
sions to attendants. The men’s wash room 
toilet is an old time adjunct and affords an 
come to the house, usually through concessi 
or in a smaller house by coin locks. 

One of the newest features incorporated nN 
eastern de luxe house is a “meditation” root 
Here is provided a beautiful small room, Goth 
in which any guest of the house can express | 
or her devotion to God, be his creed what it m 
meditation 

Nurseries g 
will be found in a few de luxe hostelries and hay 


in silent and in an appropriate 


mosphere for the children of guest 


in general been profit-makers through a nomin 


fee or concession arrangement. Dog kennels ha 
also been profitable. in several urban houses, 
there is a veterinary in charge, and a specia 
cuisine for dogs is available at fashionable prices 
The dining room, coffee shop, banquet hal 
and other food-serving spaces present a difficult 
problem for the architect. It is the writer’s opi 
ion that no architect should take the responsibilit 
of designating the space required for this busi 
ness. Only an exhaustive survey can predict 
food business and then only on a comparative basis 
with the conditions in the community and kindred 
communities well in mind. However, for th 
average house, there is a tendency to reduce 
dining room space-and increase the coffee shoy 


area. ‘This ts indicative of the growing “gran 


\merican. rush.” © One authoritative operator 


averages one seat in the dining room for eve 

two guest rooms in the hotel and one séat in the 
coffee shop for every guest room in the house. 
The writer particularly warns the lay hotel archi 
tect not to definitely follow such a‘rule of thum! 
method. Put it up to the operator, and endeavor 


to get a made to secure the best result 


survey 
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Maximum Flexibility at 


Admit Trunks 


Sample Rooms Designed for 


Multi-use, 44-inch Doors 
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The banquet hall, ball room and civic room 
Local conditions 


The writer 


re usually one and the same. 
lone can predict the size required. 
ecently recommended a combination room which 
s shown in the. accompanying sketches. This 
om can be used as a dining room, banquet hall, 
all room, auditorium; grill with dance floor, 
ind for civic organization meetings and conven- 
tions. It is not intended as a compromise, but 
n the particular instance it meets the demands of 
. middie-sized city with varied hustling activities. 
\nother sketch shows a satisfactory arrangement 
for a kitchen serving a dining room, ball room 
ind a coffee shop below. In this case the ball 
room is used for many small affairs of high social 
caliber, and the coffee shop is of less importance. 

Kitchen. ‘Too much cannot be said about the 
kitchen, and volumes haye been written about it. 
\ real kitchen expert should always: be consulted. 
Pantries often solve problems of food handling. 
Storage of food, too, is a broad and varied sub- 
ject, too lengthy for discussion in this article. 
lhere is one thing for every architect to remem- 
ber ; 
that food will travel in a horizontal plane, and re- 
duce the vertical travel to minimum if you can- 
In keeping with the 


Whenever possible design your building so 


not eliminate it entirely. 
modern trend of discussing Prohibition, it may 
be in order to point out the resultant change in 
hotel planning since the. elimination of the bar 
and cafe. In days gone by the bar made a huge 
profit and helped carry the land charges. Today 
these charges must be met in some other way. 
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Shops and Concessions. Several 
require that the design shall provide sufficient 
store or shop area to return at a fair rate of rental 
at least 10 per cent of the cost of the land, or in 
case of a leasehold enough to carry the lease and 
In some instances this is 


Operators 


pay taxes and the like. 
impossible, wherein the operator must adjust his 
rates to meet the difference. In one the 
writer succeeded, because of peculiar local con- 
ditions, in obtaining 20 per cent of the land value 
Other conces 


Case 


as the annual gross store rental. 
sions such as valet, florist, barber shop, beauty 
parlor, telephones, telegraphs, porters, coat check- 
ing privileges and the like depend on conditions. 

Stores and concessions should be made as flexi- 
ble as possible to provide for facility in arrang- 
A satisfactory 
solution in obtaining bids and letting contracts 


ing the space to suit the tenants. 


is to put in an allowance for partitions and the 
like and to adjust this as the work is completed. 
There should be cooperation between the renting 
agent and the architect. 

The basement of a hotel is a factory and stor 
age all the mechanical 
equipment, such as the heating and power plant, 
fuel storage, laundry, incinerator, central vacuum 


area. Here are housed 


cleaning system, refrigeration plant, steward’s 
storage, air conditioning and ventilation appara- 
tus, helps’ locker rooms, helps’ food space and 
‘requently space is provided for 
One eastern hotel 


kindred areas. 
storage for the shops or stores. 
has made a good profit with fur storage facilities 
in connection with a high class furrier shop. 
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[ YTELS exist primarily for the sale of food 
ind shelter. \ building constructed for 


serve 


this purpose 1s seldom flexible enough: to 
other commercial needs, and therefore the archi- 
tect is faced with a situation that is unique. He 
must put into the structure that which will please 
the public at present and also 15 hence. 
Many hotels not over 


years 
()bsolescence sets in early. 
10 years old are obsolete today because structur 
modern 
there is 


cannot be remodeled to meet 
demands. Within a 


an example of beautiful hotel architecture that 


ally they 
mile of my office 
costs the operator $32,000 a year due to the loss 
of ground floor rentals. It is impossible to build 
in stores. Not a block away there 1s a successful 
hotel that runs its labor costs up $3,200 a year 
hecause the kitchens were not made large enough 
nomical room service 


to give ect 
Next to planning a hotel that can be operated 
economically, is the necessity for building into 
features that draw patronage. Ina new hotel the 
advertising 
to 5 per cent of the first year’s estimated gross 
It may, and often does, cost from a 
and a half to get each 


that the 


revenue. 
dollar to a 


patron It is 


dollar new 


obvious, then, 







Tray Lift Speeds the Room Service 


An Efficient 


FEATURES THAT MAKE HOTELS PROFITABLE 


J.0. DAHL 


appropriation usually totals from 2 


“repeat” 








euest is the patron who assures a profit. Ther 
fore. the hotel needs features that have ady 
tising value to bring in new guests and to 
please its patrons that they will return frequent 

The list which is a part of this article is bas 
on interviews and letters from hotel manager 
For two years one of my stock questions h 
“If you were building a new hotel, wl 
And in several hundred n 


followed the 


been, 
would it contain ?” 
hotels | 


failure of features listed. 


modern have success 


Many factors goveri 


the value of the data. Transient hotels that sel 


rooms at $1 to $2 a day, would be Over-equlpp 
had a full-length. mirror, 


if each room colore 


awnings, a room clock and a tailored closet. Bu 


+ 


another hotel a few blocks distant might succeed 
because of having such features. 

Builders and promoters often display a strang 
lack of knowledge as to what kind of a hotel 
should be built. All too often a practical operator 
is not called in until the house is ready to open 
It is under such circumstances that an architect 


must guard his future standing. The list shows 


the features advocated by managers of hotel 
Rut it cannot, in a limited amount of space, show 


vere and when they are advisable or essential. 


Well Equipped Closets with Convenient Mirrors 
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his can be determined only after a study of 
location, potential clientele, competition, price 

inge, and service demands. 

Structurally, managers do not look forward 
to many changes over those recently made. 
Soundproofing is.essential to the future success 
of hotels that now furnish entertainment. The 
manager who can offer “noiseless hospitality” is 
assured of a high house count. If the “sun-tan” 
vogue continues, guests will pay extra for the 
privilege of having window glass that admits 
ultra-violet rays. Outside baths, casement win- 
dows and a sprinkler equipment are sales features 
of peculiar value to different types of hotels, but 
weather strips and central cleaning cut costs. 

Hotel operators agree that the greatest advance 
in providing hospitality features will be along 
electrical lines. .Television is around the corner. 
Radio in every room is here to stay; and the 
modern bathroom looks like a cross between a 
gymnasium and a hospital. But it is not at all 
unlikely that future hotels must provide facilities 
for exercises, violet-ray machines and _ other 
health equipment. “American life centers around 
the bathroom,” said a famous French visitor upon 
his return to France. What he said in jest is 
rapidly becoming the truth. A _ beautiful bath 
with modern facilities for luxury and comfort 
is one of the best sales features. L. M. Boomer, 
president of the new Waldorf-Astoria Corpora- 
tion, realizes this. The baths in the apartment 
suites of his new hotel will contain equipment 
found now only in the homes of unusually 
wealthy people. Women especially appreciate 
beautiful bathrooms, and they comprise at least 
25 per cent of the patronage in American hotels. 

Mechanical ventilation is today one of the best 
sales features in a modern hotel. In five years 
it will be impossible for a hotel to compete unless 
it has this equipment. This will also be true of 
temperature control, self-leveling elevators, and 
in apartment and residence hotels, incinerator 
equipment. The latter is modern and economical 
in Operation, 

Guests in the modern hotel expect speedy ser- 
vice. Therefore, it is essential to provide means 
for instant communication and_ transportation. 
Also they want doors that can be unlocked easily, 
rooms that can be found quickly unaided, park- 
ing space or a garage for their cars, overnight 
pressing service, one-day laundry service, bath 
tubs that fill and drain quickly, mixing faucets, 
good lighting, and the services of such depart- 
ments or concessions as the barber shop, beauty 
parlor, soda fountain, drug store and library. 
Determining what they will want five years from 
now is the great problem of those who design and 
build hotels today. If such features are not 
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found on the list it is because even the vivid 
imagination of many managers has failed to 
visualize a more modern and luxurious hotel than 
one including a composite of all the listed fea- 
tures and facilities. 


COMPARATIVE VALUES 
OF 
CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT FEA- 
TURES THAT MAKE FOR 
\ POPULAR AND PROFITABLE 
MODERN HOTEL 











Key s g © 
E—Excellent “e - - zs = 
G—Good. g 2 3 = & 
X—Fair. = s ' % z 
O—Of little value 5 3 5 £ = 

I. Structural Features 

Soundproof construction E E I G Ek 

Central cleaning E E I X I 

Ultra-violet-ray glass E E I E G 

Outside baths E E oOo G & 

Weather strips E E I QO-, | 

Casement windows E E I E I 

Double connecting doors O 2) O E I 

Sprinkler system o oO 8 EE 8S 

Laundry chutes E E EF O E 

Rubbish chutes. .' E E E X 3 

Beautiful entrance I E E X I 

Wo .d-burning fireplaces I E E E O 

II. Mechanical Features 

Temperature control | E E E I 

Self-leveling elevators I E E O L 

Incinerator.... | E E E I 

Circulating ice wate | E E E I 

Mechanical ventilation I E E O I 

Air conditioning. I eS #& ® f 

Automatic door checks | EK k X I 

Large drains in baths I E E E I 

Rustless hot water lines I Lk E E I 

Water softener. I I E E | 

Ill. Bathroom Features 

Silent flush toilets k E EK E I 

Automatic shower mixers ke E ke ke I 

Color in bathrooms. Ee E E x © 

Mixing faucets. E E E kE 

Built-in bathroom scales E E E — 2 

Steel medicine cabinets.. kK k E E 

Enclosed showers . E E E X E 

Tub and shower combination E E kK E E 

Heated bathrooms (all year E F E © =z 

Hot water bag hooks. . E ke O E 

Bathroom clothes hooks E E E E is 

Built-in bottle openers E ke E E E 

Chairs over toilet seats X a © O O 
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VII. Departments or Concessions 


Swimming pool 


3 


Roof garden 


Garage 


I 
I 
Safety deposit boxes E 
E 
I 


Valet department 


Transient Hotel 


Club Hote 


Soda fountain X 





Quick service dining rooms.. X 
1V. Communication Facilities Ground floor stores x 
Mail chute J . : Professional offices 

Convenient telephone outlets 

Servicing doors VIII. General Features 
Chauffeur signals , 3 X X Provision for pets 
Public telephones ; , } X ; Parking space 
Intercommunicating system ; X X : Room service facilities. 
Tubes, pneumati ; ‘ , ‘ Provision for signs 


leletype or telautograph ‘ ; ‘ J 4 Porte cochere 


IX. Electrical Features 


V. Room Equipment Numerous electrical outlets 


° ) 2 . 
Friction door hinges Radio outlets 


\Miodern door lo« ks above knobs ‘ s “s I loodlights. 
Luminous door numbers ‘ . Outlets for violet-ray 


Radiator enclosures machines 


Ventilated doors 2 & es a Shaving lights 
Colored awnings F : , ‘ Closet lights 

Rolled screens Automatic refrigeration 
Cedar closets Auxiliary lighting 


Sig Ss . ids’ 
Full-length mirrors ignal system (maid 


( loset beds » 2 4 t 

Wall sates J L RI FEREN( E 

Built-in features ; } X Excellent for winter 

Room clocks : . Excellent for resorts that cater to family trade and 
tor commercial hotels that also cater to residents 
Expense is seldom justified in a hotel of less than 
UU rooms. 


Door bolt switches 


Tailored closets 


Carpet nailing strips , ‘ 4. Almost essential te have space for this purpose .in a 
Drapery hardware : X X ma hotel of over 500 rooms in size 

Kxcellent for clubs, such as the Union League, et 
Very good for suites, sample rooms and parlors. 
Sometimes profitable in hotels of under 100 rooms in 
size. Generally profitable in larger houses. In hotels 
Club rooms.. X ; X . of over 500 rooms, it usually pays to do guest work 
Depending on location. Hotels of 500 rooms or over 
can support a barber shop from guest patronage. In a 
; ' 1,000-room house there are enough women patrons t 
House laundry 4 é d ‘ make a beauty shop profitable. 

Barber shop X X X > : Seldom profitable for catering facilities unless house 
Beauty parlor ; x : >. 1S located in a large city. 

Only for large hetels or smaller houses with a great 
deal of family business 

In hotels of under 200 rooms in size when handled in 
Rooms for guests’ servants t connection with the linen room. As a separate depart- 
Lockers for guests : : : iE ment when in hotels of over 200 rooms in size. 

Oniy in hotels of over 200 rooms in size unless 


; a ; ; street location is possible and the traffic heavy. 
Private dining rooms , : : : 3 OF, 


VI. Special Rooms 


Convention halls 


(symnasium 


First aid quarters 


( hildren’s play room 


spec ialty shops 


1r hotels of over 200 rooms in size. 

Banquet hall , ‘ 14. An excellent feature in large cities where many com 
Wrap checking rooms X-, X-, E : muters stay downtown for dinners, theater, etc. 
Public dressing rooms x :.. 5. Provide for pay locks, disinfecting equipment, soap 
dispensers, shoe shine department, lavatories, mirrors, 
first class ventilation. 

Special drawers and containers for men’s and 
Employes’ locker rooms . . v 2 women’s clothing. , 
\partment suites ; x ; /- . Growing demand for these in metropolitan transient 
hotels. 

Built-in features prevent breakage due to guests’ care- 
lessness in putting up own hangers. 

Maids’ floor closets ‘ ; . If water tests show need for it. 


Sample rooms 


Public toilets 


Storage rooms 


Paper baling room 
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MODERNIZING EXISTING HOTELS 


BY 


C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


HERE has always been competition between 

new and o'd hotels, but until less than a dec- 
ade ago, this competition seemed to take care of 
itself, while the attention of the hotel world was 
centered on a tremendous expansion of hotel fa- 
cilities that has resulted in the overproduction 
of room space in many centers. It is hardly 
necessary to look into the causes which fostered 
the active promotion of hotels; undoubtedly the 
development of community-financed hotels has 
been a potent factor, but it does not stand alone 
as the only cause of recent hotel construction ac- 
tivity. ‘Today the situation has so far developed 
that owners and managers of existing hotels must 
very seriously consider methods of meeting the 
competition of modern commercial and residential 
hotels in order to keep red ink figures from their 
balance sheets. 

Fortunately, the modernization of existing ho- 
tels is frequently both practical and profitable. It 
is a type of work in which architectural counsel is 
just as important as in the creation of new resi- 
dential structures. This field of hotel design 
offers a potentially enormous practice for those 
architects who are prepared to study the problems 
involved and to apply all of the ingenuity and 
skili at their command to achieve successful re- 
sults with structures that have fallen behind. the 
times. 

Economics of Modernization. Vhe owner of 
an existing hotel that is 10, 15, or even 50 years 
old has almost. as many advantages as handicaps 
in competition for profitable business. When a 
new hotel is constructed, the site usually costs 
the owner the full prevailing market price for high 
grade centrally located realty. In the larger cities, 


hotel sites command prices which are almost the 
equal of those paid for the development of the 





4 Commercial Building Modernized 


most important commercial buildings. In smaller 
communities, where hotels are usually situated 
within a block or two of the center and yet out- 
side of the center of maximum realty values, the 
purchase of a site does not often represent such a 
large part of the total investment, although it 
must always be considered an important factor. 
The owner of an existing hotel frequently pos- 
sesses a site that cost him far less than its present 
worth,—and that is naturally far less than the in- 
vestment which a new competing hotel would have 
to make for a plot of equal desirability. 

The construction of a new hotel also involves 
paying present-day prices for labor and materials 
which would be approximately double the prices 
paid for pre-war construction. Furthermore, the 
existing hotel has been writing off part of its 
valuation through reserves for depreciation and 
obsolescence. Thus when the old hotel starts out 
to compete again with its newer neighbors, it has 
the advantage of representing a far smaller capi- 
tal investment upon which it must return divi- 
dends. The amount of remodeling and modern- 
ization work that must be undertaken to restore 
the old hotel to popular favor varies, of course, 
with the condition of the structure and the nature 
of the competition which it must meet. Never- 
theless, it is usually possible to avoid expensive 
structural changes and to make extensive use of 
existing features so that the new investment re- 
quired to catch up with the times is less than the 
investment necessary in a new hotel to provide the 
same facilities. 

It should be remembered, too, that the old hotel 
does not need to command the same class of trade 
as a costly new structure, nor does it have to 
charge the same scale of prices in order to make a 
satisfactory profit. The investment is less; the 
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cost of the modernization is less than the cost of 
new construction; and the cost of financing a re 
modeling operation is usually very much less than 
building. 


(perating costs are about the same per room in 


the cost of raising funds for a new 
either a new or a modernized old hotel, but with 
overhead and fixed charges so very much lower, 
from 
cessions need not be very high 


returns and 
in order to show 


the gross income room con- 
a profit of satisfactory size. 

The financing of remodeling operations is not 
as difficult as might appear on first thought. Para 
doxically, some hotels that are almost hopelessly 
in debt to mortgagors and creditors can be re- 
financed more easily than a hotel that is just be- 
ginning to show losses. In such cases, the credit- 
realizing that a failure of the hotel would 
return them little or nothing for every dollar 


ors, 


owed them, and appreciating that once the hotel 
were modernized it stood a fair chance of recover- 
ing its earning power, are often willing to provide 
additional capital for a well planned modernizing 
operation in order to protect the money which is 


Stores and Entrance of Aurora Hotel, Worcester, Mass., 
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If a hotel does not appear so 
hopelessly set, it nevertheless can present to bank- 
ers and often to individual investors such a clear 
analysis of the increased earning power of th 
hotel after it has been modernized as to secure 
the necessary financial support to undertake the 
changes. 

Reasons for Remodeling. Remodeling and 
modernization should not be left until the hotel 
has declined to the point where its earning power 
has vanished. The intelligent hotel manager in 
recent years has realized the importance of mak- 


already tied up. 


ing changes from time to time to keep in step 
The hotel that has been 
successful for many years is generally in greater 


with newer competition. 


danger of becoming obsolete than one that has 
had to fight for its existence. There is need for 
overcoming the inertia of success. The Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York is perhaps the most famous 
example, for this old timer retained much of its 
mid-Victorian character through more than three 
decades of competition from hostelries. 
To be sure, it constantly renewed its mechanical 


newer 





Before Modernizing 
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Plans Showing Three Methods of Providing 


equipment, put in modern plumbing and lighting 
systems and up-to-date elevators, but finally the 
day came when changing conditions forced its 
demolition. 

- Successful hotels of this kind often develop a 
lientele of regular patrons who year after year 
reside in the hotel as permanent guests, or come 
back with such frequent regularity, because of 
their love for the old place, that the manager 
finds no need for cultivating new friends. Such 
a condition is interestingly illustrated by a smal! 
hotel of less than 200 rooms at Worcester, Mass. 
The old Aurora Hotel has enjoyed a patronage of 
well-to-do people who have lived within its walls, 
permanently or intermittently, for many years. 
Recently the manager began to note that some of 
his old patrons were dying off. The hotel still 
houses several octogenarians and one who is ap- 
proaching the century mark. The younger people 
of the city rarely came to his hotel, because it 
had acquired a name for sedateness and old fash- 
ioned characteristics that offered them no attrac 
tions. What would happen when more of his old 
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Baths Under Various Conditions in Old Hotels 


customers passed away? It was time to plan 
constructively for building up a new and younger 
clientele. The result of these thoughts was to en- 
gage an architect to completely remodel the lower 
floors of the building without unnecessarily dis- 
turbing the rooms on the upper floors favored 
by the present clientele. A handsomely decorated 
lobby, modern dining rooms and food service fa- 
cilities, a coffee shop and space for profitable 
concessions were introduced in the ground floor 
and a modern ballroom where the younger gen 
eration could dance, and where local organiza- 
tions and civic societies could hold meetings in 
attractive environment was created in the base- 
ment. The exterior was but little changed ex- 
cept that the entrance was made more attractive 
through skillful design. As the upper tloors were 
temporarily vacated, they were completely re- 
decorated and refurnished and the mechanical 
equipment brought up to date. Through this 
process of conversion the manager has wisely 


paved the way for attracting new patronage to 
replace the old that is literally dying out. 





Stores and Entrance of Aurora Hotel, in Process of Modernization 


Leland Hubbell 


Lyon, Architect 
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Hotel Not Originally 
Property Acquired Later. 
Hotel, Harrisburg 


W. L. Stoddart, Archit 


Types of Modernization Work. \Vhile the 
function of all modernization work is to increase 
net incomes, the manner in which this may be ac- 
complished varies in almost every operation. It 
is governed by conditions and by the nature of 
the competition which the old hotel is facing. 

Sub-rentals. 
enormous lobbies 


lounges and other public space far beyond the 


So many old time hotels have 


and extensive dining rooms, 


needs of its guests that one of the most common 


methods of increasing net income is the conver- 
sion of non-productive space into income-produc 


ing space through the introduction of stores, 


shops, and various types of concessions. The 


1 
Liass 


leather 
hairs occupying valuable street frontage, 


familiar small town hotel, with its plate 


windows, brass rails and overstuffed 
lounge ¢ 
is adopting the modern city hotel practice of put- 
ting the lobby into the back part of the building, 
or on the second floor and using its street front- 
age for small stores and shops. These old hotels 
were likely to employ excessively high ceilings 
Sometimes there is suffi- 
cient room to introduce a complete additional floor 


for their public rooms. 


by cutting in half horizontally the space formerly 
Within 
there is frequent opportunity for introducing news 


barber 


devoted to public rooms. these lobbies 
and 


beauty shops, telegraph and telephone offices, and 


and tobacco stands, florist shops, 


even brokerage and real estate office space with 


a minimum of structural alterations. Ball rooms 
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AND BUSINESS Part Tw. 
and private dining rooms that do not comma 
sufficient their retenti 
for their original purposes, may often be su 


patronage to warrant 
divided into guest rooms or sample rooms, ¢ 
even sub-let for commercial office space.- T! 
method of introducing sub-rentals is the first prol 
lem of the architect to consider, because the r 
turns secured are immediate and investment ri 
quired is comparatively small. 

Restoring Prestige. Another type of moder 
ization work is largely centered around archite: 
tural and decorative improvements to public spa: 
and guest rooms that have merely become obsolet: 
in style. New guests are very sensitive to tl 
first impressions which they receive of any hotel 
Remodeling the exterior facades, rearranging and 
redecorating lobbies and public space, and refinish 
ing guest rooms in the style adopted by newer 


hotels will often give to the old structure an air 


which first 


aids in restoring it to favor and prestige with th 


of progressiveness and quality are 
traveling as well as the local public. 
Modernizing Guest Rooms. Undoubtedly the 
most important changes, from the guest’s point of 
made in the 
Modern hotel practice. has established 


view, are those which are guest 
rooms. 
some well defined standards of accommodation 
\ comparison of -these standards to the facilities 
offered in the existing hotel will quickly enabk 
and the hotel 


the nature of the changes which must take place 


the architect manager to discern 
Guest bathrooms are judged even more critically 
than are the guest rooms themselves, for per 
haps the greatest improvements in hotel accom 
modations have taken place in these units during 


the last decade or two. Old fashioned hotel guesi 


1 
| 


rooms are usually much larger than those offered 
by modern structures. The traveling public does 
not seem to resent seriously this cramping of 
temporary living quarters. In consequence, it is 
not usually a difficult matter to introduce bath 
rooms where they were lacking before by taking 
part of the space from each guest room, or by 
removing some of the partition walls between 
adjoining rooms and reconstructing three rooms 
where two existed before, or five rooms in place 
of four. Typical methods of introducing bath 
rooms are shown in the accompanying chart. 

It is hardly necessary to describe in detail th 


p! 


tive guest rooms out of those so commonly found 
in old hotels. 


ivsical changes to make or to re-create attra 


When changes are undertaken the 
which closely 
resemble the guest rooms found in modern hotels. 

Modernizing Mechanical Equipment. One 


of the chief contrasts between old time hostelries 


aim is to secure accommodations 


and those of a very recent date is found in the 
character of the mechanical equipment, such as 
elevators, heating systems, lighting, plumbing, re- 
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frigerated drinking water, and telephone service. 
[he modernization of heating plants opens up a 
number of very interesting opportunities. Old 
fashioned hot air systems that are sometimes still 
found in small tourist and resort hotels or inns, 
may often be brought up to date by installing new 
furnaces fired by coal, oil or gas with electric 
blowers to force air uniformly to all rooms. The 
addition of humidifying apparatus to this equip- 
ment and the’ introduction of check dampers to 
control the distribution of air as needed will often 
put the old heating system into very satisfactory 
condition,—even making it superior to steam or 
hot water installations that would be vastly more 
expensive. Old steam installations sometimes may 
be transformed to modern vapor vacuum sys- 
tems, if the hidden distribution lines are suffi- 
ciently tight, by the installation of the proper 
types of valves, vacuum: pumps and other ele- 
ments, without any material change in the boiler 
or the piping layout. -Much can often be done 
to improve heating service and reduce fuel costs 
by installing a modern boiler in place of one 
that is either worn out or of low efficiency. Ugly 
radiators may be covered with enclosures, or they 
may be replaced by modern types. 

Old style elevators reveal their deficiencies very 
quickly to the sophisticated guest. Their replace- 
ment with modern equipment in the same shafts 
is frequently possible if the structure of the 
buildings will carry the load of modern elevators 
and if the shafts are in such condition that new 
guides and new doors may be installed without 
extensive alterations. Frequently elevator serv- 
ice may be increased to meet modern standards 
by such changes in equipment, or by taking a 
part of the waste space that is frequently found 
in old hotels devoted to broad staircases, remod- 
eling.or relocating the latter to provide for one 
or two additional elevator shafts. 

The modernization of lighting systems can be 
accomplished at relatively low cost while other 
changes are taking place, by adding more outlets 
to switches, and installing convenience plugs and 
lighting fixtures. If the old system were run 
in rigid conduit, the necessary increase in ca- 
pacity.merely involves the replacement of light 
conductors with others of heavier size. New 
feeder lines may be run through elevator shafts 
or through vertical lines of closets from which 
extensions can be made by. under-plaster con- 
Struction. 

Modernization of plumbing systems is not so 
easy of accomplishment, unless new bathrooms 
are installed in more or less vertical columns, one 
above the other on each: floor.. The structural 
changes necessary to provide additional baths and 
toilets are sufficiently drastic to permit the intro- 
duction of new soil and water'lines. The replace- 
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Building Designed and Constructed for Future 
Addition. Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, 
an oe 


W. L. Stoddart, Architect 


ment of old pipes feeding existing baths 1s more 
difficult, but the recent introduction of flexible 
copper tubing, especially adapted to remodeling 
work, will frequently make such changes possible 
at much lower costs than formerly. The improve- 
ment of telephone service and even the introduc- 
tion of radio outlets in existing hotels is readily 
accomplished in much the same manner as the 
extension of lighting outlets. 

Modernizing Food Service Facilities. The 
food service division of a hotel deserves spe 
cial attention not only because the guests react 
immediately to inadequate service or unattractive 
environment, but also because modern food serv- 
ice equipment has developed so far in recent years 
that its employment will often save labor costs 
in.the preparation and serving of food. Kitchens, 
pantries, store rooms, refrigerators, dish washing 
equipment, and even the linen and tableware 
should be examined with a view to their replace 
ment if necessary. Old fashioned dining rooms 
may usually be remodeled and redecorated at no 
great expense to compete successfully with the 
multitude of tea rooms, restaurants, cafeterias 
and coffee shops that have sprung up in the neigh 
borhood since the old hotel was built. Store space 
that has not rented well, or waste basement area 
can frequently be converted into cafeterias and 
coffee shops, while excessively large public din- 


ing rooms may be reduced in size during the re- 
modeling process, and the area converted to in 
.come-producing space. 
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CHECK LIST OF ITEMS TO BE CONSIDERED IN THE 
MODERNIZATION OF HOTELS 


I. Preliminary Economic Studies 


(a) Examine balance sheet and operating state- 


ments for last year or more to determine pres- 
ent investment and present return thereon ; 
also examine monthly room oecupancies over 
a period of years. 

Make careful survey of entire community 
to determine character of competition, po- 
tential rental after 
modernization, additional’ guest 
demand 


business, proper scale 
need for 
room space, for store concessions, 
Cre. 

Consider value of present hotel site with 
reference to its continued desirability for ho- 
tel purposes. Would it be better to sell, or 
remodel for commercial purposes ? 
Estimate the approximate investment. that 
can be made in modernization work by com- 
paring present gross income with estimated 
gross income based on result of preliminary 
survey. The difference capitalized at from 
10 to 15 per cent will indicate the approxi- 
mate additional that 


investment will be 


feasible. 


II. Preliminary Architectural Studies 


(a) Secure original working drawings, or pre- 


(b 


pare measured drawings of the 
building. 
Obtain structural 


tion of building to determine soundness and 


present 


report of present condi- 
load-carrying capacity. 

If additions are to be considered, including 
additional bathrooms, examine into existing 
water supply, sewerage (or septic tanks ) and 
pipe sizes to determine if they can absorb 
additional loads. 

Examine mechanical equipment to deter- 
mine condition and feasibility of use as a 
foundation for improvements. 

Study exterior with regard to feasibility of 
remodeling to improve style or appearance. 
\lso study interior architectural and decora- 
tive treatment of 
rooms. 


public areas and guest 


Prepare preliminary sketch elevations and 
plans incorporating changes suggested by 
preliminary economic survey. 


Development of Preliminary Studies 
With the preliminary architectural studies 
check over the existing building in great de- 
tail, paying attention to these points where 
they are affected by the proposed .changes. 
(1) Structural alterations necessary to in- 


corporate changes. 


(2) Changes in mechanical equipment re¢ 
quired by modernization program. 
Examine condition of existing walls 
floors, woodwork, doors and window 
throughout building to 
what replacements will be necessary 
or whether redecorating and refinish 
ing will be adequate where no stru 
tural alterations are involved. 
Examine lighting fixtures, hardware, 
electric outlets and other equipment 
features to determine finally what may 
be retained and what must be replaced 
as part of the program. 


determin 


(b) Revise preliminary plans and elevations as 


may be required after this survey. 
Prepare outline specifications of changes and 
secure estimate costs of work involved. 


Development of Costs Studies 

Prepare-a theoretical balance sheet for com 
parison, item by item,-with existing balance 
sheet and operating statement to show: in-. 
vestment upon 


completion ; gross income 


fre 1m rentals and ce mncessions : fixed charges, 
Determine probable 
net income from operation as compared to 


present income or deficit. 


and operating charges. 


If net profits developed in this study prove 
inadequate, prepare architectural 
studies showing either a greater or lesset 


revised 


operation. 

(1) Consider feasibility of making: less 
drastic changes by eliminating — the 
items that. are most expensive and 
that will revenue the least 
Consider more drastic changes, - in 
cluding additional rooms or the in 
troduction of sub-rental 
without proportionately increasing the 
development of non-productive area. 

When both economic and architectural stud- 
ies indicate a logical solution of the problem, 
prepare final studies and financiel statement 
for presentation to bankers. 


increase 


more space 


V. Final Drawings and Specifications 


(a) Proceed with preparation of working draw 


ings, specifications and details in the usual 
manner, except that if the hotel is to be con 
tinued in operation while changes are made, 
the work must be so organized and sched- 
uled as not to interfere with the convenience 
of guests. 

Select finishes and decorations as required to 
complete modernization program. 








HOTEL FRONT OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


BY 


W. P. DE SAUSSURE, JR. 
EQUIPMENT ENGINEER 


ROBABLY no hotel has enjoyed a higher 

prestige for service through many years than 
he original Waldorf-Astoria, in New York. 
Since service rendered in the front office was to 
some extent responsible for the enviable standing 
of this house, one might naturally assume that 
application of the principles and system of the 
original Waldorf office would fully meet any re- 
Jated requirement. What this system was, is no 
secret. It consisted of the application of one 
principle,—that of giving personality. After the 
first ten years at one station, the room clerks and 
information clerks applied their personalities to 
giving a superlative service, in the success of 
which equipment and system were merely inci- 
dental. Their task was rendered easier because 
traffic in mail, telephone, intercourse, and turn- 
-over at that time was. small compared to the 
proportions it has reached today. 

Unfortunately, under present-day conditions, 
one year is a long time for a front office clerk 
to remain at the same station. Before the Wal- 
dorf finally closed, the front office was enlarged, 
changed and rebuilt many times in a never-com- 
pleted effort to accomplish what could have been 
done economically only in the office of the archi- 
tect when the building was planned. This is not 


unlike the front office history of many. hotels, | 


some of them of rather recent construction. The 


volume of traffic today in the front office of an 
active transient hotel located in a metropolitan 
center is greater in variety and number of items 
than that of any other business conducted in the 
same space. Personality at its best, however 
much it has done and is doing, is not equal today 
to coping with these modern conditions unaided by 
intelligent planning in which space is made avail- 
able to meet the requirements of both traffic and 
an orderly arrangement of adequate equipment. 

Functions. A clear mental picture of the func- 
tions of the front office, together with an approxi- 
mate knowledge of the space these functions re- 
quire in proportion to the size of the hotel, is 
necessary in order that the architect may include 
these details in his plans with assurance and suc- 
cess. There are three main functions in the 
front office, (I) Rooming; (2) Billing and 
Cashiers; (3) Information and Mail. Each of 
these functions requires front counter positions 
for transaction of business with patrons, these 
counter positions being so arranged that neces- 
sary equipment, concealed from the patron be- 
hind counter screens, is within sight and easy 
reach of the clerk. Some operators separate In- 
formation and Mail (General Delivery Mail) 
into two counter stations. Bill Clerks and Cash- 
iers are separate stations, or one clerk assumes the 


. duties of both, keeping and paying accounts ac- 
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cording to the operating plans of the manage- 
ment. In neither case is the space required for 
these functions materially affected. 

\ straight 
feet, 


2 feet, 6 


without 


front counter 
+ inches high, 


Counters. 


inches wide by 3 


counter stations or counter openings at side coun- 
ters, which would expose unsightly details of the 
The 
Rooming function in the center, with Billing and 


Mail 


is the preferred arrangement. 


office to public view, is the preferred type. 


‘rs to one side and Information and 


other. side 
Lill ( 
feet, 2 
12 or 


lerk or Cashier requires a minimum 


inches of counter with a small win- 
15 inches wide in the 


or 4 2 inches 
$100 rooms 


counter screen. 


feet, of counter space, 


. 1 | ° e 
for each will give the total minimum 


func 
width on the 


length of front counter required for this 


front office. Counter 


screen should not be less than 


patron’s side of the screen a 


counter projecti of not less than’9 ‘inches is 


sometimes desirable for convenience of the patron 
In writing checks. 

For Rooming and Information and Mail, th 
preterred arrangement consists of an open coun 
ter of generous proportions with equipment and 
the several stations behind coun 
400) rooms 
would have the room selling board (Room Rack ) 


behind the counter screen adjacent to the Cash- 


Wo! k space for 


; 
ter screens. Hotels of 


up to 300 or 


ler’s partition 


\ screen of balanced proportions 


il@ Room Rack screen is located at the other 


side 


of the open counter for the Information and 
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Mail station and equipment.. The key and lett 
rack for guest mail and keys faces the open cour 
ter. A counter station for a Front Clerk in tl 

center of the open counter to. pass out keys a1 

mail is assumed to exist and is likely to be 
operated in busy periods. The preferred arrang 
ment of the key and letter rack is one tier 

pigeon-holes across the rack for the rooms of ea 
floor of the hotel, or tor each two floors whe 
there are more than ten typical bedroom floor 
The 


holes is 2 inches, and this multiplied by the num 


customary partition centers for these pigeot 


ber of rooms on a typical floor gives the length « 
the key and letter rack and a consequent bas! 
for determining the length of the open counter, 
which should exceed the length of the rack by 
+ feet. \dd to the 


feet for the two counter screens according to the 


open counter from 4 to & 


size of the hotel, and we have the total counte: 
Hotels of more than.500 room 


might require an additional 2 


length required. 
feet, 6 inches of 


counter opening -betweén the Room Rack screet 
and Cashier, for another Room Clerk, and 


similar space at the other end of the counter fo 
a General Delivery Mail Window and 
The width of counter on the. Clerk’s side of th 
counter screen should be 2 


he 


station 


feet. The open coun 


facing the key and letter rack should not b 
of less than 6 feet, even in a very small hotel, 
1 


large! 


cer 


and from 8 to:15 feet or more is required in 
hotels in proportion, 

[t is obvious from consideration of 
that having structural columns in the 


these. re 


quirements 
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ront counter line, unless they are happily located 
nd room is available to make up the lost counter 
space, should be avoided. Safe boxes 2 feet deep 
re customarily located behind the Bill Clerks 
- Cashiers. A minimum distance of 6 feet clear 
s required between the face of the safe boxes 
ind the front counter line. This total clearance 
if &§ feet from the front counter line to the rear 
nartition can be maintained as a minimum dis- 
tance throughout the length of the office if neces- 
sary. The eustomary distance from the front 
ounter line to the face of the key and letter rack 
is +: feet.. In larger hotels a partition is extended 
m this line to conceal the working details of 
the back office. Openings in the partition should 
be without doors, and jogged or so arranged as 
to avoid presenting unsightly views from the 
front counter. Having additional length of office 
beyond the General Delivery Mail window for 
mail stamping and assorting to be done within 
reach of the front counter stations is the most 
economical arrangement of Operating conditions 
for larger hoteis. Additional depth of the office 
in excess Of the 8-foot minimum is desirable in 
larger hotels to provide Space for the office man- 
ager and for room reservation business, 
Departments and Equipment. Other stations 
and equipment are required back of the front 
counter. In the Cashier’s Department this in- 
cludes pneumatic tubes for receiving restaurant, 
telephone and other charges, mechanical posting 
machines or bill files, and space for a voucher 
elerk with a work counter near the tubes. In the 
Rooming Department. a typewriter and record 
clerk for typing and’ distributing registration 
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records to the various departments is customarily 
located out of sight but within easy reach of the 
rooming counter. In the Information and Mail 
Department, special telephone information circuit 
equipment, and equipment for stamping and 
sorting mail are usually required. Electrical de 
vices for timing items and for message recording 
may be required in all departments. In smaller 
hotels the telephone switchboard is usually lo- 
cated in the front office, preferably near the in- 
formation index. When the size of the hotel 
requires a switchboard of more than two oper- 
ating positions, it is generally best to assign a 
remote location where more space is available 
and suitable quiet and ventilation may be had. 
In placing the telephone switchboard it should be 
borne in mind that the back of the switchboard 
must be accessible for maintenance purposes. In 
the absence of specific information from tele- 
phone trafic engineers, the number of positions 
required may be figured on the basis of one for 
‘each 150 rooms. These and other details of 
screen dimensions and under-counter files will 
all be readily worked into final shape for a well 
appointed office if the factors and principles as 
outlined here are adhered to. The final plan is 
generally developed through advice from the 
operator and consultation with equipment special 
ists who supply the operating equipment. Much 
of this detail information is available in manuals 
published by manufacturers. 

Floor Clerk Desks. Hotels which use Floo: 
Clerks render key and mail service at the floor 
offices. The equipment of the Floor Clerk Desk 
in this case replaces the key and letter rack in 
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| Counter set back to 
rear face of column 
to give working length 


Room Racks _ 


Front Office, 
Holabi: 

the front 
for having a large open counter in the front office. 
The front office plan of the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
illustrated herewith, may be considered typical 
of an office for this type of hotel. To fit this 
plan to a larger hotel of this type, add the re 
quired number of Cashiers and the Room Rack 
increase the lengths of all counter screens, 
table ; 


office. This eliminates the necessity 


screen ; 


tube stations and index and provide one 
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House, Chattanooga 


Information and Mail win- 
The Read House front office plan illus 
how the front 


or more additional 
dows. 
trates counter may be set back 
of columns to gain necessary space for equip 
and work Study of the typical 
front office plans and of the two charts of front 
office traffic will aid in acquiring the clear mental 
picture which will make the problem of planning 
the front office comparatively simple. 


ment counter. 
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THE REDUCTION OF NOISE IN HOTELS 


CLIFFORD 


HE first question that may come to the mind 
Ts whether noise really presents a serious 
problem in the modern hotel, except perhaps as 
far as the unavoidable sound of street traffic is 
concerned. A little reflection, however, will bring 
to the recollection of.any traveler the loss of sleep 
he has suffered on account of an all-night poker 
game in an adjoining bedroom or because of a 
noisy elevator on the other side of the wall, or per- 
haps of the indigestion he has acquired through 
the nervous bolting of a meal in the hurried tur- 
moil of the cafeteria or “coffee shoppe.” 

One assumes that a hotel is designed to cater 
to the comfort of its guests, and yet the chief fac- 

‘tors in bringing this about,—namely, rest and 
quiet,—are often left entirely out of considera- 
tion. How much of this is due to false economy 
and how much to thoughtlessness or indifference, 
it is hard to say. At any rate, after some years 
of experience and scientific research, many of the 
difficulties arising from noise can be foreseen and 
their effects eliminated or minimized by suitable 
provisions in the design and specifications of the 
building and its furnishings. Ignorance is there- 
fore no excuse, and the wise architect will devote 
a considerable measure of thought to such prob- 
lems. In most cases, the proper provision for 
noise reduction must be made before or during 
the erection of the building. When it is com- 
pleted, there remains little hope of correcting 
structural sources-of trouble. 

The Two Problems. There are two classes 
‘{ problems to be considered. One is the rever- 
berant condition which exists in many rooms and 
causes a magnification of any sound produced in 
them. The other is the transmission or conduc- 
tion of sound from one part of the building to 
another. The first of these is susceptible of 
simple and positive solution according to known 
scientific laws ; the second is more difficult, owing 
in part to complexities of structure and in part 
to lack of reliable data. Practical experience 
coupled with common sense is the chief guide in 
the latter case. 

Reverberation, as every architect knows, is a 
condition existing in every enclosed room, no 
matter what its size or shape, when the interior 
surfaces of both the room and its furniture are 
composed of hard, sound-reflecting material. A 
sound generated in such a room can be heard for 


a number of seconds after the source has ceased. 


owing to the time required to absorb the energy 
in the course of many hundred reflections. Rap- 
idly succeeding sounds therefore pile up on one 


M. SWAN 


another and’ by such accumulation produce a 
magnified and jumbled mass of noise. Con- 
versely, if the sound waves can be so rapidly ab 
sorbed during a few reflections that their energy 
disappears in a short interval of time, the magni- 
fying effect does not exist, and the room seems 
soft and quiet. This desirable condition is brought 
about by the use of absorbent furnishings or by 
finishing a suitable proportion of the exposed 
surfaces with a porous acoustical material. 
There are many places in a hotel where rever- 
beration is likely to cause trouble. Dining rooms 
are subject to considerable confusion from the 
sound of talking, the clatter of dishes and perhaps 
the noise of a jazz orchestra. <A heavily lined 
carpet often helps to solve the difficulty, but this 
is generally restricted to the main dining room and 
to private dining rooms. Grill rooms and cafe- 
terias with their hard floors should have absorp- 
tive treatment on the ceilings. The same applies 
to kitchens, dish washing rooms, serving rooms 
and pantries, especially those opening into public 
rooms or corridors. The acoustics of a large 
ball room must be adjusted with some care, since 
such a room is frequently used for concerts, 
amateur plays, and after-dinner speaking. Its 
shape, its size, its finish and its furniture all play 
important parts, and require the same attention as 
any other auditorium, such as a church or theater. 
If there is a swimming pool in the hotel, it 
should have its entire ceiling treated, not only 
for the sake of those using it but also to minimize 
transmission of noise to other parts of the build- 
ing. Corridors and bedrooms generally have thick 
carpets which reduce the reverberation which 
would otherwise exist. In telephone rooms or 
executive offices where considerable noise is pro 
duced, there should be ceiling treatment. The 
penthouses over elevator shafts should be lined 
on walls and ceilings with an absorber in order 
to muffle the sound of the machinery at its source. 
In general, it may be said that in all rooms where 
the furniture is scanty or not upholstered and 
where the floors are of an uncovered reflecting 
substance such as wood, concrete, terrazzo, 
marble or tile, the reverberation will be excessive 
and there should be absorbent treatment of the 
walls or ceilings or both. The extent of use of 
this material depends on the height and shape of 
the rooms, the amount and kind of furnishings, 
and the severity of the noise condition. 
Reflection. Besides reverberation, which is 
occasioned by the diffuse reflection of sound, it 
is possible to have a certain amount of specular 
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sustical Plaster in a Large Ball Roo 


Ceiling of Aci 


or mirror-like reflection. In such a case, echoes 


or distinct repetitions are produced. These may 


arise from parallel plane surfaces, but more otten 


caused by a concave curved surface 


are 
as the g 
room, swimming pool or lobby. 


they 


such vaulted ceiling of a ball room, grill 
To avoid such 
of all portions 


be considerably 


the radii of curvature 
of such surfaces should always 


1 


difficulty, 


ess than the height of the room or greater than 
height. A 


lving between these two extremes 1s 


twice the surface with its center of 
curvature 
sure to cause trouble. 
Noise Transmission. \Ve come to the 
second part of our subject, the reduction of noise 
transmitted through the structure and partitions 


First of all, let us be sure that 


now 


of the building. 
we understand the essential and great difference 
between this and the problems so far considered. 
Reverberation and echo are phenomena arising 
solely from the behavior of the waves of sound 
within any given room as they are reflected from 
the that without 
relation whatsoever to what happens in any other 
Accurate calcu 


inside surfaces of room, any 
room separated from the first. 
lation of the amount of reverberation can be made 
before a room is built, and provision can be 
made for the exact amount of absorption required 
to produce correct conditions, with definite assur- 
ance as to the results. 

When we pass from the phenomena of re- 
flected sound to those of transmitted sound, how- 
different and 


complicated field, handicapped by having inade- 


ever, we enter an entirely more 
quate scientific data and being forced to rely 
chiefly The methods 
used reverberation have 


on practical experience. 
in the adjustment of 
little relation to the new problem, except as they 
diminish the loudness of the originating sound. 
A new group of phenomena must be studied and 
a type 


ype of correction adopted in dealing with diff- 
culties presented by this division of our subject. 


Sound is produced by the mechanical vibration 


Part Tw, 


of a material substance within certain limits 
When such 


oscillation takes place, whether it be in a musi 


frequency or oscillatory period. 


instrument or the human larynx or a movin: 
machine, part of the energy is communicated 

the surrounding air and radiates in all directior 
The rest of the vibr: 
tory motion is transmitted to the supporting stru 


in the form of air waves. 


ture of the sounding body, whence it may tray: 
as sound waves through contiguous solids. 

The air waves travel until they reach an inte: 
cepting wall, floor or ceiling, and are partly r 
ected, partly absorbed and partly transmitted 
It is that portion of these waves which is reflecte 
We have now 


to examine the transmitted portion of the 


which we have so far considered. 


waves, together with those waves that are cor 
ducted through the support 
sounding body. 


structural of tl 

Of course, the first thing to do is to diminisl 
the intensity of the sound as far as possible at 
l‘ootfalls should be deadened by cal 
All ma 
chinery should be adjusted mechanically to ru 
as quietly as possible. 


the source, 


pets or other resilient floor covering. 


Fans, generators and othe: 
rotating machines must be accurately balanced, 
noisy gears must be avoided, elevator guides and 
must be The 
reverberation is an aid in reducing the source 


brake shoes quiet. reduction of 
intensity of unavoidable sounds. 

Conduction. Waving done all that is possibl 
to diminish the amount of sound created, let’ us 
next consider that portion which is communi 
This 


machinery 


cated by direct conduction. includes not 
the 


tle Ors or 


attached to 
walls, but also to musical instruments 


only vibration of 
such as a piano or violincello and to all noise ot 
direct impact, such as walking or hammering 
Obviously, some form of insulation must be used 
to prevent these sound waves from gaining access 


Fiber 
Grand 


Sound Absorbing 
Pantlind Hotel, 


Using 
Ceiling in the 
Rapids 


Noise Reduced by 
Board tor a 
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the structural fabric of the building. The 

‘arer such insulation can be placed to the source, 

e better. 

Machines should be bolted to their foundations 
through layers of cork or similar material. The 

vindation, which must be of sufficient weight 
to provide the proper inertia, should in turn be 

mpletely insulated from all direct contact with 
ts surroundings by thick layers of cork or other 
resilient material. The necessary thickness and 
density of the insulating material are determined 
by the load carried. Various spring devices have 
also been successfully used in some cases to take 
up the vibrations. As far as is practicable, ma- 
-hinery should be located in the basement or sub- 
basement to minimize the penetration of sound. 

Ventilating ducts should be broken by canvas 
sleeves near the fan to prevent conduction along 
the walls of the ducts. Water, brine and steam 
pipes may require flexible connections at suitable 
points if proceeding from a noisy source. Soil pipes 
should be wrapped in sound-insulating material. 
Pianos should have their castors placed in sound- 
insulating cups. Resonating platforms required 
for instruments such as the violincello or double 
bass should be insulated from the floor. Chairs 
on a wood floor should have rubber tips on the 
legs. Employes should wear rubber heels. Neces- 
sity for taking these and other elementary pre- 
cautions ought to be self-evident, but strangely 
enough they are often forgotten. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid on care in 
insulation, especially of machinery. Once a 
sound gets into the building structure, there is no 
telling how far-reaching and unexpected its effects 
may be. Concrete and steel are perhaps the best 
conductors of sound among building materials, 
owing to their homogeneity and continuity. Brick, 
on the other hand, is a comparatively poor con- 
ductor, especially if there is considerable differ- 





The Ceiling of this Room in the Hotel Statler, 
Soston, is of Acoustical Plaster 





Sound Absorbent Fiber Board Ceiling in the Shore- 
crest Hotel, Milwaukee 


ence of density between the bricks and the mortar. 

Air-borne Sounds. \Ve come now to a con- 
sideration of air-borne sounds. These may travel 
directly through ventilating ducts, through cracks 
around doors, through corridors or elevator 
shafts, or even through open windows and thence 
by reflection from the walls of a light well or 
nearby building back through other windows. Or 
they may travel through the air in the room 
where they are generated until they reach walls, 
floor and ceiling, where they are partially trans- 
mitted into adjoining rooms. 

Ventilating ducts are often a source of consid- 
erable difficulty. As far as noise from the fans is 
concerned, relief can be obtained by lining the 
interior walls of the duct with a suitable sound- 
absorbing material for a distance not less than 
four times the diameter of the duct. It is prefer- 
able to place this material near the fans and if 
possible around a bend in the duct. More serious 
trouble is experienced where there are several 
openings from one duct into different rooms. 
This should be given attention in the ventilating 
design, and nearby openings should be insulated 
from one another by absorbent duct lining. The 
worst trouble is generally in bathrooms all open- 
ing on one shaft. A bathroom is always very 
reverberant, owing to its hard enameled finish. 
This accentuates the sound of voices so that in 
combination with open ducts it is possible in many 
hotel bathrooms to hear conversations in a neigh- 
boring bathroom as distinctly as if they were in 
the same room, 

A door crack or a keyhole allows a surprising 
amount of sound to pass. Bedroom doors, and 
especially those between rooms, should be care- 
fully fitted, rabeted edges preferred, and with 
a snug threshold. The old-fashioned lock with 
its large keyhole, still sometimes to be seen in 
small hotels, should never be used. The modern 
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metropolitan 
Corridors 


class 


first 
always be 


double lock used in 


hotels should 
should always be heavily carpeted, not only to 


S] ecified. 


reduce the reverberation but also to prevent re- 
Hection which would make them act like speaking 
tubes. Elevator shafts must be as nearly sound- 
proot as 1s possible. 
Soundproof Partitions. Here we reach the 
most difficult problem of all—the construction of 
a field in which angels 
may There is no doubt about 
the necessity of sound-resistant construction, not 
alone around but between 
rooms and other rooms, and sometimes even be- 


“soundproof” partitions 
well fear to tread. 
elevator shafts bed- 
tween floors. The question is how to provide a 
reasonably efficient partition which shall at the 
same time be not too thick nor prohibitive in 
These requirements are not consistent 

hence one difficulty. Another 
limited knowledge trom actual experimental data 
of the exact 
forms of construction when used in all their pos- 
The third 
hurdle is the ease with which even the most care- 


price. 
obstacle is our 


behavior of various materials and 


sible permutations and combinations. 


fully planned construction can be entirely ruined 
and set at naught by a single careless bl’ ‘der on 
the part of some mechanic or his helper. 

The factors governing the effectiveness of a 
surface of any given material as a barrier to sound 
are density, porosity, heterogeneity, thickness, 
stiffness and degree of damping. 
really efficient sound barrier, two or more ma 


To produce a 


terials are generally used in combination, with 
or without air spaces. Taking these facts in con- 
junction with various possible ways of erecting 
the materials, we see at once how complicated the 
problem really is and how much we need exten- 
sive unbiased research to reach a real solution. 

In a hotel, the insulation of floors does not 
itten have to be considered. Where it is neces- 
solution in a hung 
ceiling with an unbroken blanket of some good 


sary, the best seems to lie 
absorbent material in the space between the ceil- 
A floated floor 
is sometimes used above the slab, but in general 
for 


ing and the overlying floor slab. 
it does not seem to be as effective, at least 


air-borne waves, as the furred ceiling construc- 
The chief problem in hotels lies in the walls, 
It is not the pur- 

any definite 
form of but 


rather to indicate some of the lines of approach. 


tion. 
especially between bedrooms. 
recommend 


pose of this article to 


construction for such purposes, 
a single wall plastered directly on 


considerable 


In general, 
both faces permits the passage of 
sound. By alternating layers of widely different 
density in the construction, a great gain in effici- 
ency can be produced. Thus a double wall, with 
an air space in which is placed an absorbent 


lanket, will show fairly good results with proper 
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care in erection. The two walls must be 

lutely independent, without any contacts \ 
will serve as conductive channels. Braces bety 
such walls may even act like the sound-post « 
accentuate rather than 


The disadvantage of the. do 


violin and diminis] 
transmission. 
wall is, of course, its thickness and cost. 
Other types of walls with various combinati 
of hard and absorbent substances have been t; 
with varying degrees of success. The danger 
such cases lies not so much in the failure of 
combined layers to act as a direct barrier 
sound as in the tendency to reduce the thick 
and total mass of the wall to such an extent 
sacrificed. The resultant 
the wall as a whole, a 


stiffness is Hexib 
causes vibration of 
this diaphragm action it allows impinging s 
to be communicated to the air on the other si: 
With walls of large extent, some sort of an 
terior air space seems to be almost a necessity 
less they are very massive and heavy. 
Whatever type of construction is adopted, ey 
treme care must be taken to supervise the actu 
work in order to be sure that the specification 
to the letter. Double wall « 
struction has been known to fail because wor 


men have dropped mortar and rubbish in the 


space, thus making direct contact between the tw 
walls. Electricians are likely to cut a hole et 
tirely through the wall and place outlet boxe 
back to back in the aperture, so that to all intent 
and purposes there exists an open window be- 
The layout of electrical cor 


are carried out 


tween the rooms. 
duits, steam and water pipes and ventilating du 
must be studied with care that they shall 
pierce the soundproofing. 

Communicating doors between bedrooms 
\n ordinary single paneled 
wood door is of about as much value as a sli 
of paper. The rational solution is 
double door, as is often done in the better hotel 
Such doors should be flush and not paneled and 
should be as thick and heavy as_practicabl 
There must be no cracks around them. Elevato! 
and dumb-waiter shafts if improperly insulat 


a serious weakness. 


t© Lis¢ 


are a source of great annoyance to guests in ad 
jacent rooms. Particular attention should 
given to them. 

\s has been pointed out, attention and co! 
the fundamental 
necessary in providing for noise reduction 
hotels or other buildings. With due exercis 
these qualities, many problems can be 


mon sense are elements most 


roreset 
and met, with much consequent saving of tin 
annoyance and expense. There is, to be su 
much yet to be learned about the behavior 
sound in building structures, but sufficient 1s 
ready known to make it possible to avert some 
the dire results which are often encountered’ 
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MODERN KITCHEN EQUIPMENT CONSTRUCTION 


VINCENT R. BLISS 
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[' one were to compare 25 hotel kitchens as 
they were equipped 15 years ago with an 
equal number of the last few years’ installations, 

would be forcibly brought to light that the 
present-day standard of construction and ma- 
terials is far superior. In part this is the result 
of the better structural methods used by the man- 
ufacturers, but to a greater degree it. reflects a 
change in the attitude of hotel operators and their 
architects. 

It has taken time to accomplish it, but hotel 
and restaurant men now seem to be thoroughly 
alive to the soundness of investing in equipment 
with an eye to more than initial price. With the 
liberal profits of the bar business no longer here 
to fall back upon, food service operation has come 
in for intensified business study, and the im- 
proved conception of the value of culinary ap- 
paratus is a natural result. More than this, 
standards of cleanliness and sanitation have en- 
tirely changed. It used to be common to hear 
some sophisticated person remark: “If you could 
see the kitchen that food came from, you wouldn’t 
want to eat it.” This sort of indictment is no 
longer justified. The newer types of equipment 
are just as far advanced in cleanliness and ap- 
pearance as they are in durability. 

\rchitects no doubt will claim a share of the 
credit for this improvement, and there is evidence 
to support this contention. The interest they dis- 
play in the food service facilities of buildings of 
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all types is noticeably more active, and their co- 
operation with the kitchen engineers is infinitely 
more understanding than was the case even ten 
years ago. While recognizing this improvement, 
however, it is well to be equally frank about the 
other side of the picture. These considerations, 
therefore, are recommended for serious thought: 
1. Few architects or hotel operators have more 
than a superficial understanding of kitchen 
equipment construction. 
There is a general lack of knowledge as to 


ho 


what features of construction are really 

essential to economy and practicality. 

3. Much of the equipment that is now being 
used is distinctly behind the times and 
should be improved upon. 

4. There is far too much specially designed 
and made-to-order equipment used in most 
kitchens. 

5. A definite need exists for more standardiza- 
tion in equipment design. 

Furthermore, so long as quality of equipment 
is imperfectly understood, the judgment used in 
the forming of specifications and awarding con- 
tracts is quite likely to be at fault. The obvious 
corrective is the intelligent use of the architect’s 
power to guide and define specifications, but this 
can be made effective only through a study of 
equipment construction and a clear insight into 
the conditions of the industry. 

Determining Quality. \n deciding upon the 
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general quality of equipment to be specified for 
the first to 
lor a restaurant operating in 
rented space, the length of the lease and the like- 
lihood of its being renewed will be factors, for 
there is undoubtedly a definite relation between 
the length of occupancy and the rate of deprecia- 
tion which should properly be charged against the 
equipment investment. For hotel structures, how- 
ever, this is rarely a point of issue, for regardless 
of changes in ownership, it will logically be ex- 
pected that a hotel building will be used for its 


a kitchen, individual conditions are 


be Cf yNS1¢ lered. 


Main Kitchen, Fountain Square Hotel, Cincinnati 
original purpose for an indefinite number of 
years. Selection of quality for hotel equipment, 
therefore, should resolve itself into determining 
the materials and construction which will show 
the most favorable record with regard to depre- 
ciation, obsolescence, maintenance and operating 
costs over a long term of years. 

That the various grades of kitchen equipment 
differ greatly in their ability to stand up under 
service will not be questioned. It is interesting 
to observe in this connection that the generally ac- 
cepted rate of charging off depreciation on kitchen 
apparatus is 10 per cent per year, and that while 
no doubt it was the object in naming this figure 
to be thoroughly conservative from a financing 
standpoint, it is probable that a ten-year life is 
not far from the performance actually experi- 
enced by many. Experienced operators, however, 
know that this ten-year life can and should be 
vastly improved upon. 

The Choice of Materials. One of the first 
points to come up for consideration in preparing 
specifications is the choice of materials. Many 
years ago the better class equipment made use of 
a blue-black steel body with polished or nickel 
plated steel trim, and polished steel tops. Later, 
the use of porcelain-enameled steel for body 
panels became quite popular, but of recent years 
there has been a very strong trend in the direction 
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of corrosion-resisting alloy metals. This type | 
metal has proved itself ideal for kitchen equi; 
ment purposes, for it not only has ample streng 

and durability but is practically unaffected | 
any corrosion, has no contaminating effect up: 

food, and retains its fine silvery appearance in 
definitely, while lowering maintenance and clean 
Its use in the manufacture of equi; 
ment 1s constantly widening, and in many of tl 
recently built kitchens it is specified almost 

the exclusion of other metals. The cost of allo: 
metal equipment is higher than that of any othe: 


ing costs. 


Main Kitchen, New Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 


type, but that it is economical has been proved. 
There are, of course, hotels whose finances will 
not permit exclusive alloy metal construction, but 
even in the least expensive installations there are 
certain places where the use of any other material 
is extremely short-sighted. Just where to draw 
the line in this respect is often puzzling, but this 
might be taken as a fairly practical rule: 
1. Corrosion-resisting alloy metal should be 
used for: 
Steam table tops and accessories. 
Urn stand tops. 
Cafeteria counter tops. 
Soda fountain workboards. 
Ice cream cabinets and cooler tops. 
Wherever possible alloy should be used 
Pot and vegetable sinks. 
Dish table tops. 
Work table tops. 
Warmer and serving fixture tops. 
For ultimate economy and fine appearance, 
alloy metal should be used for: 
Warmer and cabinet bodies and trim. 
Range and boiler bodies. 
Counter bodies and trim. 
Hoods and canopies. 
Refrigerator linings and facings. 
Dishwasher bodies. 
(Continued on page 748) 
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A COMPARISON OF EQUIPMENT 
CONSTRUCTION 

These: two diagrams have been made to show 
how greatly two pieces of kitchen equipment may 
differ in construction and quality while still being 
so nearly alike in appearance that they might 
easily be confused with each other. The ex- 
amples shown here are identical in dimensions, 
general design and arrangement—yet an analysis 
of their construction reveals 15 important points 
on which Fig. 2 is definitely inferior to Fig. 
1. These structural differences alone (with- 
out taking into consideration the probability of 
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Fig. 1 


Cook’s Table, Steam Table and Warmer, High Grade’ 


Construction 


1. Warmer top is No. 12 gauge metal with rolled edges, 

and welded corners rounded and finished smooth. 

. Warmer body panels are solid No. 20 gauge metal. 
Angle corners and trim of warmer are of solid metal. 
Rear side of warmer body of No. 20 gauge solid metal. 
Shelves are No. 18 gauge metal, edges turned down 

on all four sides, edges neatly hemmed back to pre- 
vent sharpness, corners welded. Shelves perforated 
and removable in sections and rest upon angle 
frames riveted to body of warmer. 

6. Warmer doors are of solid No. 18 gauge metal, with 
one-piece welded No. 12 gauge solid metal frames. 
Door handles chromium plated, roller bearings. 

7. Warmer has cast white porcelain sanitary legs. 

8. Cook’s table top is No. 12 gauge metal with rolled 
edges and corners welded, rounded and smoothed. 

9. Rear edge of cook’s table top is.turned up and extends 
up to underside of serving top of warmer, with 2-in. 
solid metal band trim. 


U7 t Who 


10. Opening for steam table is reinforced underneath with 


No. 10 gauge 1% in. metal angles on which the 
steam table rests so that top of steam table is per- 
fectly flush with top of cook’s table. 

11. Steam table top of solid No. 14 gauge metal, braced 
beneath by metal “V” struts, insuring absolute 
rigidity. Openings in top have reinforced edges. 

12. Water pan made of 30-oz. cold rolled copper tinned 


inside, securely seamed and soldered at all joints. - 


13. Brass steam coils. 


14. Jar covers, meat pans and meat pan covers all mz rade 


of metal; vitrified china jars. 
-15. Removable slatted band iron shelf, galvanized. 


poorer worlasansiiip and finish) are enough to 
cause a 25 per cent lower cost for Fig. 2, but this 
saving is more than offset by the shorter life and 
greater expense of upkeep that will be the result 
of its inferior construction. While this compari- 
son was intentionally made somewhat extreme for 
purposes of demonstration, it is not unusual to 
encounter equally serious differences in actual 
competition, especially when the additional ele- 
ments of workmanship and changes in design are 
taken into account. A study of these diagrams 
point by point will be of practical help in forming 
specifications. The word “metal” indicates non- 
corrosive alloy metal in these descriptions. 








Fig. 2 
Cook’s Table, Steam Table and Warmer, Inferior Con- 
struction 


1. Top is No. 14 metal with square edges and corners 
welded but not carefully finished. 

Warmer body panels are thin (No. 25 gauge) metal 
over galvanized iron. 

3. Angle corners and trim are of steel, wrapped (ve 
neered) with thin gauge metal. 

Rear side of warmer is of galvanized iron. 

Shelves are No. 20 gauge galvanized iron, riveted to 
the warmer body. These shelves are not perforated, 
not removable, do not have welded corners and are 
unsupported by any angle framework. 

6. Warmer doors are of No. 25 gauge metal over gal- 
vanized iron with wrought steel frames wrapped 
with thin gauge metal. Doors have nickel plated 
handles, and operate without roller bearings. 

Angle corners of warmer body are extended to floor, 

8. Top is No. 14 gauge metal with square edges and 
corners welded but not finished smooth. 

9. Rear edge of cook’s table is turned down, leaving 
the galvanized iron warmer back entirely exposed. 

10. Opening for steam table is not reinforced; steam 
table is mounted on cook’s table top, and therefore 
the two tops do not provide a flush surface. 

1]. Steam table top is made of No. 22 gauge metal 
stretched over galvanized iron. Bracing beneath 
top and reinforcement around openings are omitted. 

12. Water pan made of 24-oz. copper, tinned inside but 
less carefully constructed. 

13. Galvanized iron steam coils. 

14. Nickel plated copper meat pan and jar covers and 

enamelware meat pan; stoneware jars. 

15. € icles d sheet steel shelf 
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Coffee Shop Kitchen, Lord Baltimore 


Baltimore 


Serving 


Where the use of alloy metal is out of the ques 


tion because of cost, the 


body construction of 
general service equipment may make use of porce 
lain-enameled steel, blue-black steel or galvanized 
not 
much of a saving, and for this reason it is dimin 


iron. Porcelain-enameled steel does otter 
ishing in popularity, except for counters and other 
fixtures to be used in the restaurant proper. Blue 
black steel is lower in cost, but it must be given 
constant attention to prevent its becoming ruined 
Galvanized iron is, of course, the cheap 


all, 


from the standpoint of appearance and ease of 


by rust. 


est of and is likewise the least satisfactory 


cleaning ,—disadvantages which are somewhat off 

set by keeping the equipment painted. 
Differences in Methods of Construction. 

Settling upon the general design and materials to 


Plan 


Part Ty 


be used in the kitchen equipment unfortunat 
does not dispose of the question of quality, 
the method of construction is equally importa: 
Grades of quality are very loosely defined. 
two manufacturers use exactly the same metho 
of construction, and indeed some concerns ha 
two or more qualities upon which they will figu 
according to circumstances. 

Without going 


a little difficult to give a clear idea of the stru 


into a multitude of details, i 


tural variation that is possible on equipment 
almost identical outward appearance:  Individi 
ally, these differences may often seem small, bu 
in the aggregate, they mean a great deal,—ai 
it is 
wide disparity 


this fact that accounts in most cases for th 
between: the high and low bid 
which frequently occurs. Your specifications wil 
call for equipment as made by some manufa 
turer whom you have selected for his responsi 
bility and engineering skill, with the qualification 
that consideration will be given to other manu 
facturers’ products, which in your judgment ar 
of equal merit. That is as it should be, but 

is still a truth that the majority of the bids re 
ceived may not be on the original quality speci 
hed at all. 
turers, no matter- how sincerely they may try t 


IXven the most responsible: manufac 


conform, will show some difference on 90 per 


cent of the items other than specialties. But 
among the group of concerns called in, it is safe 
to say that there always will be at least one which 
will attempt to secure the business on the basis 
of low price alone, and which, in order to do so, 
will interpret the specifications just as much in 


of Main Kitchen, Lennox Hotel, 
Preston J. Bra 


vy, Arcl 


ritect 
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if cheapened construction as it feels is 
fe, There is only one way to.guard against 
is. The original specifications must be thor- 
eh, explicit and complete, and the discretion 
sed under the “or equal” clause must be based 
pon an investigation of each firm’s methods of 
yistruction, rather than on a general impression 
is to 1ts responsibility. 
\ concrete illustration will help to make this 
re understandable. Let us take for an ex- 
uple a combination of cook’s table, steam table 
ind service plate warmer,—an item of equipment 
which is. included in every hotel kitchen. As- 
sume now that you have decided on what might 
»e termed complete alloy metal construction, and 
hat your specification reads in this way: 


Cook's Table -With Steam Table and Service 


Plate Warmer 
“Cook's Table top to be 10° long, 30” wide, 
ud 34 
metal, with edges turned down 1! 
welded. Table top is to be supported on iron pipe 


stand, furnished with galvanized iron shelf 10” 


se 


high, constructed of heavy gauge Monel 
’ and corners 


above the tloor. The top of Cook’s Table is to 
have opening to accommodate Steain Table speci- 


fied hereafter. 
2" 


“Steam Table is to be 52” long, 22” wide, - 


and is to have a heavily constructed Monel metal 
top, with openings for three meat pans and two 
gravy jars. Water pan is to be of heavy cold 
rolled copper tinned on the inside and 7” deep. 
Steam Table to have waste and water filling con- 
nections and to be arranged for steam heat. 
“Service Plate Warmer is to be 10’ long, 15” 
deep and 48” high. The top of Warmer to be 
20” wide, extending over front and ends 114” 
the rear extending over top of Cook’s Table, 
nd is to be of heavy gauge Monel metal with 
lges turned down 1!” and corners welded. The 








Larewl of Mam KiTcHtn 


Cafeteria, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore 


W. L. Stoddart, Architect 

body of Warmer is also to be of Monel metal 
mounted on &” legs and is to have four horizon 
tal sliding doors across the front. Warmer is 
to have three shelves, counting the bottom as 
one, and is to be arranged for steam heat.” 

Under these circumstances it is entirely con 
servative to say that from 10 to 20 important 
features of quality are subject to variation at 
the option of the manufacturer. On another 
page there are shown comparative diagrams of 
two fixtures of this type, and a brief study of 
the data will make it quite evident that neither 
superficial appearance nor a general specification 
ts sufficient to determine the true quality. The 
two pieces of equipment shown in the diagrams 
look so nearly alike that they might easily be con 
fused, and either of them would fit the specifi 


cation given here. Yet in the details of their 
construction they are so far apart that to compare 


their prices on an equal basis would be absolutely 


unfair. Without taking into consideration the 
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Main Kitchen, Hotel Governor Clinton, New York 


Mergatroyd & Ogden, Architects 
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slighted workmanship which might accompany 
cheapened construction, the poorer fixture would 
probably cost 25 per cent less to manufacture, 
and yet its value per dollar to the purchaser 
would be far less than that of the better product. 

The occurrence of any such disparity in quality 
between competing bidders will be largely blocked 
by the adoption of a more comprehensive and 
definite specification than that just quoted; the 
better specification would read, in part: 
Cook’s Table With Steam Table and Service 

Plate Warmer 

“Cook’s Table top to be 10’ long, 30” wide, 
and 34” high, constructed of heavy No. 12 gauge 
Monel metal, No. 3 grind, satin finish and to have 
a neat rolled rim 112” on working side and both 
with welded and finished 
smooth. At the rear, the table top is to be turned 
up against the back of Service Plate Warmer 
and to extend up to the underside of serving top 
of Warmer and trimmed with 2” No. 12 gauge 
band Monel, No. 3 grind finish. 
iron pipe stand, flanged 


ends corners solid 


Table top is to 
be supported on 14” 
at top with malleable rail fittings and cross rails 
all around, and furnished with ball feet. 
ing on cross rails of stand there is to be a slatted 
Bands 
cross 


Rest- 


band iron shelf, galvanized after made. 
spot-welded to galvanized angle 
Ends of bands neatly curved to fit 
around cross rails of to be made in suit- 
able removable The top of Cook’s 
Table is to have opening to accommodate Steam 
Table specified hereafter, opening to be rein- 
forced underneath with 1%” No. 10 gauge 
Monel angle, angle edge protruding 34” f 


to be 
braces. 
stand, 


sections. 


y 
inside of 
opening on which the Steam Table top will rest, 
so that the top of Steam Table will be perfectly 
flush with top of Cook’s Table.” 

As can be seen, this specification calls definitely 
for the better quality of fixtures, and it could not 
in any fairness be filled by a product of inferior 
construction. 

But even the best of specifications cannot take 
the place of intelligent analysis, and the nature 
of the equipment used in kitchens and restaurants 
requires that constant vigilance be used in order 
both that quality may be protected, and that man- 
ufacturers may be enabled to bid under the most 
advantageous conditions. Some latitude must be 
allowed, but this must be under tight rein. Every 
variation that is permitted in the original speci- 
fications should be thoroughly analyzed and its 
value weighed accordingly. 

Standardized vs. Made-to-order-E quipment. 
To say that kitchen equipment products are in 
urgent need of standardization, both as to sizes 
and designs, sounds like a vague generality. That 
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this is a practical and not academic problem 
quickly be seen when it is said that to manuf 
ture a single fixture,—a steam table, for instan 
—costs from 10 per cent to 20 per cent more than 
would be the case if the product were made 
lots of from six to a dozen,—and yet this does 
not begin to tell the story, for manufacturing 
products a dozen at a time in no way approaches 
“quantity production.” What is needed is a con- 
dition which will permit the building of 100 o: 
more fixtures on a continuous production sched 
ule, and when this happens it will not only bring 
about a drastic reduction of costs but in all prob- 
ability a further improvement in quality. 
Without the active help of architects and r 
taurant operators, little can be done. Architects 
can discuss the problem thoroughly with the 
kitchen specialists who are codperating with them 
and the standardized desi 


use of ign 
and sizes wherever possible. 


encourage S 


Any kitchen outfit- 
ter who does not respond to this invitation with 


enthusiasm may be charged as seriously lacking 


in progressiveness. 

Developments in Refrigerators. A commen- 
tary upon the subject of kitchen apparatus would 
be incomplete without mention of refrigerators 
Here, too, a general 


One in 


and cold service fixtures. 
raising of standards is to be observed. 
teresting new development is the improved use of 
individual self-contained refrigerating units for 
single fixtures in isolated locations. 

On the whole, it is agreed that our mechanical 
refrigerating machinery is very efficient, and that, 
barring some unexpected new discovery, further 
improvement will be in the nature of refinement. 
In view of this the most hopeful opportunity 
for bettering performance seems to lie in planning 
the refrigerator itself. Taking the heat out of 
the refrigerator is only half of the problem; 
Thus 
refrigerator insulation becomes a very live topic, 
and as we study it we are finding that many of 
our old ideas are incorrect. Through the find- 
ings of the United States Bureau of Standards 
and other scientific agencies, it has been shown 


is just as important to prevent heat entry. 


that the last word about refrigerator insulation 
has not yet been written, and that there are new 
substances available which will materially better 
For example, one such 
a vegetable fiber, is re- 


present performance. 
material, composed of 
ported by the Bureau of Standards as being ap- 
proximately 25 per cent more efficient than the 
average insulation used today. Non-corrosive al- 
loys are being used largely in refrigeration box 
construction in place of wood. The result is a 
stronger, more efficient, more uniform and at- 
tractive product. 
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{i providing of accommodations for auto- 
mobiles has long been part of the service 
f a hotel to its guests, but only of late years 
has it been recognized as an important factor in 
the business of hotel keeping. With the increase 
§ automobile touring and the use of cars for 
usiness travel, garage conditions are now known 
to have a direct bearing on the success of a hotel, 
and for this reason they should be taken into con- 
sideration from the inception of any hotel project. 
Dependent on his car for transportation and de- 
sirous of making the most of the daylight hours, 
the traveler is attracted to the hotel that, other 
things being equal, allows him to go from his 
car to his room with the least exertion and per- 
mits his departure at the shortest notice. From 
this point of view the maintenance of a garage 
is justifiable even when it does not show a con- 
sistent profit, for a deficit may reasonably be 
charged to service and to promotion. 

General Conditions. \n its relation to a hotel, 
a garage is in the same category as a laundry in 
performing a service necessary to the comfort of 
the guests. As with a laundry, a garage may be 
owned and operated by a hotel, or it may be a 
business separately owned and managed but with 
an agreement by which the hotel may or may not 
profit. If it is of outside ownership but bears 
the hotel’s name, the house will suffer from de- 
lays or other poor service, and for this reason it 
should protect itself by having some form of 
control over the management. 

Handling Peak Loads. A garage supported 
by a hotel alone will be subject to peak loads of 
two classes, and will earn its prestige by its 


- 


TEL GARAGE DESIGN 
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ability to handle them without delays and inter- 
ruptions. One peak is annual, and will be at its 
height during the vacation season. The other 
peaks will be of daily occurrence and will be due 
to the exodus of a majority of the guests during 
a brief period in the morning and their arrival 
during a similarly brief period in the late after- 
noon. The meeting of the annual peak requires 
the provision of sufficient floor space for the stor- 
age of the maximum number of cars, while the 
handling of the daily peaks calls for design and 
organization that will permit the prompt delivery 
of any desired car and the immediate housing and 
unloading of arriving cars without congestion. 
Keyed to these peaks, there will be losses during 
the slack periods through unused space and idle 
employes, and overhead can be held down only 
through design that will give satisfactory service 
with a staff of minimum size. It may be possible 
to use the garage facilities for other purposes, as, 
for instance, the storing of cars of local business 
people during the day when the hotel load is 
light, although this is usually more practicable 
with a garage separate from the hotel than when 
it is on the property. 

Ideal Service. Vhe maximum of service will 
be rendered when a guest can go from his car 
directly to his room, have free access to his car, 
and be able to take it out when he pleases, a con- 
dition that is possible only when the garage is 
part of the hotel. This is now the accepted treat- 
ment, and one that is being commonly adopted. 
Success is dependent on design, however, which 
in turn will depend upon the general operating 
plan and the proposed balance of income plus the 





Interior and Exterior of the Statler Hotel Garage, Buffalo 


George B. Post & Sons, Architects 
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Staggered Floor Ramp. Garage for Statler Hotel 
Buffalo 
[ypical Floor Storage. Berth Storage, 98 Cars at 244 
Sq | t Pe cr Var; \isle Storage, 13 {ore * Total. 11] 
Cars, 216 Sq. Ft. Per Car 
value of the service to be rendered against ex 


pense and overhead. 

It is obvious that income will increase as more 
cars are stored in a given space; but this on the 
other hand will usually lead to a slowing down 
of delivery time, the need of more employes, 
and greater risk of accidents that may result in 
damage suits. Reducing the number of cars gives 
more handling space, and accurate driving then 
not being so necessary, fewer employes will be 
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required through permitting owners to park 
cars themselves. 

Inter-floor Travel. The problem of desig: 
simplest when a garage occupies but one ff 
and is on the street level. This will rarely p 
vide sufficient area, however, and there must t] 
be a selection of means for inter-floor commu 
cation. The choice will be between ramps 
elevators, the former. operating by the power 
the cars and. therefore without expense to 
garage, and the latter requiring the purchas¢ 
Neither is best for all 


choice will depend on available floor space, tl 


electricity. condition 
desired facility in handling peak loads withor 
congestion, and other local and individual coi 
siderations. 

Ramps. |n buildings of usual design, ramy 
will be long, and whether straight or curved wi 
call for skill in driving that may be beyond thi 
average driver; in such cases, cars will usually 
be handled within the garage by trained emploves 
In the d’'Humy ramp garage the staggering « 
front and rear floors permits the ramps to b 
short and straight; they are safely negotiable by 
drivers of ordinary ability, and their use great! 
reduces the chance of accident. Ramps of two 
car width, especially when arranged for one-wa 
traffic, allow maximum speed in receipt and de 
livery, for there is free communication betwee1 
stall and the street. 
practice, however, that while owners will drive 


every It has been shown 
up one or two levels, they may be unwilling t 
go much higher. If this is necessary, they wil 
leave their cars on a lower floor for further han 
dling by employes, who will be required in greate1 
numbers as the height of the building is increased 
Elevator Systems. \Vith elevators, all levels 
are equally accessible, and a number of plans 
are in operation or proposed for maximum. util 
ization of space and for a reduction in the nun 
ber of employes through automatic handling. Ih 
ordinary design an elevator that may be of two 
car capacity connects on each floor with a runway 
to the stalls, cars being driven in and out by em 
ployes. The Kent Garage in New York provides 
machinery for the handling of a car from the en 
trance, where it is left by the owner with locked 
controls and doors. by a series of power-drivei 
dollies it is loaded onto an elevator, placed in a 
stall and when wanted moved to the exit door 
Lateral shifting devices are provided for the util 
ization of spaces wider than the elevator. An 
other system is based on elevators carrying six 
cars on two decks at right angles, and fitted with 
tilting runways for unloading by gravity. Similar 
tilting runways in the stalls return the cars to the 
elevator. In the Rotafloor system the elevator 1s 
surrounded by a rotatable ring of sufficient width 
for radial parking, the rotation of the ring bring 
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ng any stall into line with the elevator for the 
eception of a car or for its delivery. 

Set in a large floor, cars cross it to parking 
spaces in other parts, the ring being used for 
storage only when the other stalls are occupied. 

Such systems utilize floor space to maximum 
efficiency, and for certain types of garage, as well 
is in reduction of personnel, they are undoubtedly 
of great value. When supplying garage accom- 
nodations is part of the service of a hotel to its 
cuests, however, there is more than this to con- 
sider, for the slowness of elevator service may 
lead to dissatisfaction. An elevator averaging 
two minutes to the round trp, including loading 
and unloading, would be. operating at as high 
speed as could usually be expected ; but the limit 
of 30 cars an hour that could thus be handled by 
a one-car elevator is likely to be too little to meet 
the daily peaks. 

Ramp-elevator System. \\Vhen but three ga- 
rage floors are provided,—basement, street floor 
and first floor, or sub-basement, basement and 
street floor,—the ramp system will give quicker 
service, while for a greater number of floors it is 
probable that the best results can be had with a 
combination of ramps and elevators. In this case, 
cars would discharge their loads on the floors 
connected by ramps and would remain there until 
the subsiding of the rush gave time for the em- 
ployes to remove them by elevator to the storage 
Hoors. The outgoing peak would be prepared 
for by returning the cars to the ramped floors. 
With the ramped floors serving as reservoirs to 
absorb the peaks and the elevators for later dis- 
tribution and earlier collection, this combination 
should provide the maximum of speed and con- 
venience, 

Parking Machine. Vhe Westinghouse park- 
ing machine recently introduced should have con- 
sideration for certain uses, for while the units 
are at present limited in size, they can be ar- 
ranged in batteries of large gross capacity. This 
machine consists of two endless chains passing 
over wheels top and bottom, with platforms 
suspended between them of a size for one car 
each. Any platform can be brought to the en- 
trance level by the pressing of the appropriate 
push button, and a car driven into the machine 
occupies its platform until called for. An existing 
installation provides storage for eight cars, and it 
occupies no more ground space than an ordinary 
two-car garage. 

Facilities. As a garage management will be 
held responsible for the care of cars and other 
property in its charge, theft should be guarded 
against by providing but. one entrance and exit, 
an arrangement that also facilitates checking in 
and out. At this point the design should also 
include a sales space, for revenue from the sale 
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I-xterior, Interior, Plan and Section of a Staggered Floor 
Ramp Garage. Olympic Hotel Garage, Seattle 


Robert Reamer, Architect 


of gasolene, oil, tires and other accessories should 
amount to a considerable percentage of the total 
income. Here also there should be a_ waiting 


room to which baggage can be brought, and for 
use of guests whose cars are being serviced or 


otherwise detained. The importance of this part 
of the project becomes apparent when it is real- 
ized that to guests traveling by car, the first im- 
pression of a hotel will be made by its garage. 
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Garage System that Combines High Speed Elevators An Elevator Parking System Built on the Principle 
and Rotating Floor Section of a Continuous Belt 





An Elevator Garage System which Permits Cars to be Locked by the Owners. Subsequent Handling and 
Parking are Accomplished by Means of the Trucks Shown 








HEATING AND VENTILATING OF HOTELS 


BY 


HARRY J. CULLEN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


HE usual method of heating a hotel is by 

direct radiation, generally located under win- 
dows and exposed in bedrooms, stores, etc., but 
concealed in the main lobby, dining rooms, ball 
rooms and other public spaces. 

The type of heating system in a commercial 
hotel building is usually a two-pipe, down-feed, 
vacuum return. An attic space of about 6 feet is 
provided at the top of the building below the 
main roof, where the steam main is run from a 
main steam riser located in a main pipe shaft ex- 
tending from the boiler room up to the attic space. 
The attic space also contains ducts for bathroom 
ventilation and plumbing pipes. The object of 
running steam mains in the attic space is to gain 
more head room under return mains on the base- 
ment ceiling, as rentable space is usually available 
in the basement for billiard rooms, barber shops, 
boot black and coffee shops, etc. 

One Pipe Steam. ‘There are various types 
of direct steam heating systems that may be ap- 
plied to the average hotel. There is the one-pipe 
steam heating system with an air valve on each 
radiator. This system is the cheapest to install, 
but the disadvantage is that in a fairly high build- 
ing the steam risers will be too large, as the con- 
densation from the radiators flows back in the 
steam risers and mains to the boilers, and if large 
pipes are not provided there is the possibility of 
waterhammer in the mains. The air valves, if not 
of a good make, will require readjustment fre- 
quently, as one may have seen steam or water 
escaping from many air valves on radiators, If a 
good type air valve is used, this trouble will be 
eliminated, but it is an easy matter for anyone 
requiring an air valve to “lift” one from any ra- 
diator in the hotel. 

Air Valves. A one-pipe steam heating system, 
when starting up, requires considerable time be- 
fore the radiators are all hot, as all the air in the 
system must be expelled through the small holes 
in the caps on the air valves. If vacuum air valves 
are installed, they prevent the air from reéntering 
the system when the fire in the boiler is banked. 
But if this type of valve is used, the joints in the 
pipes and packing around the valve stems must be 
absolutely tight, or the air will leak into the sys- 
tem again at these points. 

Two Pipe Vapor. Another type is the two- 
pipe vapor system, which has an advantage over 
the one-pipe system, as it does not require any air 
valves on the radiators, the air being removed 
from the system by an air eliminator located in 
the boiler room. This system supplies steam to the 


radiators at or slightly above atmospheric pres- 
sure (212°) and is generally used in smaller ho- 
tels or bank buildings, but in large structures re- 
quiring about 2 pounds pressure in the boilers due 
to loss of pressure in mains, this pressure would 
blow the seals out in the return connections on 
the radiators. 

Two Pipe Gravity. Still another type is the 
two-pipe, open end, gravity return system, It has 
an advantage over the vapor system, as the steam 
pressure can be 2 or 3 pounds in the boilers, and 
may be raised to 5 pounds if necessary during 
cold weather. This type of system also has an air 
eliminator, or alternating receiver, located at the 
boilers, which allows the air in the system to 
escape, and returns the condensation to the 
boilers. The radiators for this system are of the 
hot water type with a moderating valve on the 
steam connection at the top of the radiator on 
on end, and a thermostatic valve on the bottom 
of the radiator at the opposite end. The mod- 
ulating valve may be opened as required to allow 
a certain amount of steam to enter the radiator 
to keep the room at a comfortable temperature. 
The thermostatic trap valve permits the conden- 
sation to leave the radiator, but does not allow 
the steam to escape into the return risers; when 
the steam comes in contact with the thermostatic 
element in the radiator trap, it expands and shuts 
the valve until the steam condenses, then opens, 
permitting water to flow into the returns. 

Hot water systems of heating are rarely 
used for heating hotels. It is an excellent sys- 
tem to install in residences, but the disadvan- 
tage is the possibility of the pipes freezing up if 
the fire in the boiler is allowed to go out. The 
hot water system would hardly do for a hotel, 
since some guests like to sleep with their win- 
dows wide open, winter and summer, and on a 
very cold night there would be the possibility of 
the radiator in such a room freezing up and 
cracking. 

The Two Pipe, Vacuum Return System 
is about the best to install in a hotel. This 
system is the same as the open-return system 
with the exception that a vacuum pump is in- 
stalled in the return system instead of the al- 
ternating receiver. This system heats up very 
rapidly, due to the vacuum maintained in the 
return mains and risers. There are also various 
high vacuum systems where a vacuum is created 
throughout the system. The advantage is that 
the steam under a certain vacuum can be any- 
where from 180° to 212°, resulting in a saving 
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of steam, but this type of system must be abso 

leakage into the 
makes and types of 
The supply radiator 


either packless, modulating 


lutely tight to prevent any 


system. There are many 
radiator valves and traps. 
valves may be type 
with indicator plates, or the quick-opening, pack- 
type: either type 


handle or 


less furnished with 
The radiator re 
type, the 
The radia- 
tors used in a hotel are usually cast iron, plain 
pattern, of the new tube type. 
New Type Radiators. 

tors are frequently installed 
metal windows and sills are provided, 


Call be 
lever wheel handle. 
the 


or the expansion type. 


turn traps are either of disc metal 


bellows type, 


Fantom type radia- 
where 
and hung 
Where 
radia 
hung 


bedrooms 


on special hangers from window sills. 

windows are the tube 
installed, and 
under sills, or the leg type radiation set on cement 
bases extending about 1 the finished 
Hoor. This cement pad allows the carpet to 
finish around it. Fin radiation is also sometimes 
used under window bulkheads in stores and shops 


wooden frame used, 


tion is often either legless 


inch above 


face of 
is lined 
iron and Wall 


tvpe radiation is frequently used on ceilings of 


in a hotel, with a grille located on the 


the bulkhead : 


with 


and the radiator enclosure 


galvanized asbestos board. 
and also in toilet 
sills, and 
instead of pipe 
conditions 


basement rooms requiring heat, 


rooms having high window sometimes 


house tank rooms on the roof, 


coils, and where space are limited, 


such as on stairways, in corridors, etc. 

Radiator Location. In 
the usual practice is 
but in 


placing radiators, 


locate them under win- 
radi- 


walls near windows 


dows, some hotels, to save expense, 
at side 
and close This 


radiator to be 


ators have been placed 
to risers. arrangement permits a 


higher used, a type which is less 


r, and it 
-radiator 
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the risers. However, 


with furniture. 


radiator located nearer 
interfere 
V estibules. 


is installed, 


it may 
In vestibules concealed radiation 
are in most cases 
provided with revolving doors that prevent ex- 
cessive air leakage. 
a small hot blast 
the 
connecting duct 
arranged 


as these entrances 
In some of the larger hotels, 
has installed in 
fan, motor 
work and registers, and 
so that air is re-circulated and heated 
from about 60° to 100°, and discharged into the 
lobby, thus creating a slight pressure and prevent- 
ing a large influx of cold air and heating up space 
very quickly. 

Baths. The bathrooms are frequently heated 
hy means of fin radiators, having metal covers, 
with enameled finished baked on, and the ‘radia- 
tors under traps from lavatories. 
radiators are of about 3% square 
The advantage of using 
is that they light in 
require radiator hangers and 
the pipe connections to the 
risers for the bathroom radia- 
are pipe shafts for plumbing pipes, 
and the radiator branches run in the furred ceil- 
ing of the bathroom below, 


been 
system consisting of a 


system 
vestibules, 
heater, 


located 
small 


are 
hese 
radiation each. 
of radiators 
and do not 
supported by 
The 


run in 


feet of 


this type are 
weight 
are 
radiators. 
tors 


as the bedroom floors 
are typical and the bathrooms are located typi- 
cally another. The 
bathroom radiator should be arranged to come 
out through the wall of the bath instead 
of through the floor, as openings in the floor, if 
not tight, will permit water leakage through floor 
the room the 
bath. 
when placed against side walls and 
windows, should be provided with metal 
covers on top to prevent the wall above the radi- 
ator, and window curtains, 
dust. Where 


one above branches to a 


side 


sleeves to below when 
Hoor of the 
Radiators 


under 


mopping 


from becoming soiled 


fantom radiators are used and 
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Radiator Branches on Ceiling Below 


cated under windows, with a metal window 
sill projecting over, the metal sill should be solid 
ind not perforated, the top of the radiator being 
located about 1 inch below the lowest point of 
the sill to allow for circulation of air. This 
ethod will prevent dust’s collecting on the cur- 
tains and draperies of the windows, and_ they 
will not require as frequent washing as with the 
perforated sills. Consequently, they will last 
longer. There are various types of radiator cov- 
ers, and some have marble tops and water pans 
to moisten the air, if required. 

Figuring Radiation. \n figuring exposed 
diation, the usual allowance in B.t.u. losses are 
made for wall, glass and air leakage, and other 
exposures, such as roof, etc., and percentages 
ire added for exposure, such as for north, west, 
ete \llowance should also be made for bath- 
room’s exhaust ventilation in figuring the radia- 
tion for a bedroom. For fantom type radiation 
enclosed on sides, top and bottom, 8 to 10 per 
cent should be added to the square feet of radia- 
tion required in a room; for enclosed radiation 
25 per cent should be added to the amount of 
radiation required in a room. The front and 
top grilles for an enclosed radiator should be at 
least 12 inches longer than the radiator, and the 
grilles should be provided with access doors for 
reaching valves on radiators. The supply valve 


on an enclosed radiator should have an exten- 


sion spindle to face or top of enclosure for easy 
operation of the valve. 

In figuring the amount of direct radiation re- 
quired for a store or a vestibule, from 25 to 50 
per cent should be added to the radiation to 
allow for excess air leakage every time outside 
doors are opened, where revolving doors are 
not used. Where a hot blast system is used to 
heat a vestibule, the amount of heated air re- 
quired and the final temperature of it must be 
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determined in designing this type of system, 
based on the heat losses for these spaces. 

Direct-indirect radiation is rarely used in ho 
tels, but unit ventilators are sometimes used for 
ventilating various spaces, such as ball rooms, 
convention halls, club rooms, ete. 

Piping. Steam and return risers may _ be 
either run exposed or concealed in the bedrooms. 
In lobbies, ete., they are run concealed. Risers 
are generally located at columns, and where con- 
cealed, are furred. If risers are run exposed, 
they may be either bare pipe and painted, or 
covered with asbestos, and the pipe covering 
protected with a galvanized iron casing, about 
7 feet high. -The radiators in the Icbby, writing 
rooms, lounges, dining rooms and similar spaces 
are generally concealed, as these are finished 
rooms. The radiator enclosures are provided 
with front or front and top grilles, or a grille 
in the sill. (he fronts of radiator enclosures 
should be made removable, or if a large grille 
is provided in the front of the enclosure, it 
should be large enough so that the radiator could 
be removed through it in case of its needing re 
pairs. This also applies where a small grille is 
provided in the front and a grille in the sill. 
The latter grille should be large enough so that 
the radiator could be lifted out through the top 
of the enclosure. 

Radiator branches may either be run from 
risers to radiators above the floor, exposed, or in 
floor fill protected with U-shape aciiliad% iron 
covers, or exposed on the ceiling below, or they 
may be furred in over window heads, or run in 
a horizontal pipe chase back of the baseboard 


bedrooms. The method of running the radiator 
branches is for the architect to determine. The 


radiator branches for radiators in lobby, dining 
rooms, ete., are usually run in the floor fill. 


The medium pressure steam and high pressure 
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Hung Radiator with Metal Window 
should be covered with 85 per cent 


steam piping s 
low 


covering, and 
steam returns and drip piping covered 
cell covering. The steam and return 
risers are usually covered with 34-inch thick 
covering, the radiator branches with 44-inch thick 
covering, and the mains with 1-inch thick cover- 
ing. The boilers, smoke brushing and hot water 
tanks should be covered with 1-inch thick 85 per 
l-inch 
asbestos cement 


magnesia re-canvased; the 
pressure, 


with air 


blocks wired on over a 


Y-inch coat of 


cent magnesia 


air space, and 


applied over blocks troweled to a smooth finish. 


Boilers. \arious types of boilers are used, 
depending on the service required. In a small 
hotel, without a laundry, and with the kitchen 
using steam, low-pressure, cast 
iron sectional boilers are installed to heat the 
building and for hot water supply, thus saving 
excavation. In a larger sized hotel, having a 
laundry (which requires steam at from 80 to 
100 pounds pressure) and a kitchen (which re- 
quires steam at from 30 to 40 pounds pressure), 
water tube boilers or fire tube boilers are usually 
provided, built for 100 pounds working pressure. 
Many new hotels are installing electric generat- 
ing plants, also steam-driven refrigerating plants, 
as the exhaust steam from the engines, ammonia 
compressors, pumps, etc., is available to heat the 
building in the winter, for heating the water 
required for the hotel, and for heating the boiler 
feed water. As a hotel with a laundry requires 
steam at from 80 to 100 pounds, the steam 
electric generating plant can also be operated at 
this pressure, and where rates are high, a hotel 
witb ‘ts own plant can often generate electricity 
more economically than it can purchase it. 

oiler grates are generally furnished to burn 
buckwheat coal, and in some cases soft coal or 
run of mine coal, in which case they are pro- 
vided with forced draft and automatic stokers. 


gas instead of 


LEGLESS 
RADIATOR 





Method of Concealing Radiator Branches 

The type of coal burned depends on the loca- 
hotel, the grade of and the 
In some locations, the boilers 
are arranged to burn natural gas. A fair sized 
hotel will require about from two to three 200-. 
horse boilers, and will require a ceiling 
height in the boiler room of about 20 feet. The 
sizes of the boilers depend on the steam required ° 
for heating, ventilating, hot water supply, kitchen, 
laundry, etc. In smaller hotels it is usually 
customary to install two boilers, both built for 
100 pounds working pressure, the smaller boiler 
being a sufficient size for kitchen and hot water 


tion of the coal, 


price obtainable. 


power 


- supply, and the larger size boiler having sufficient 


capacity for the total requirements. It 
is an advantage to have a spare boiler in case 
one boiler breaks down. 

Where low-pressure boilers are installed and 
the heating system is of the vacuum type with 
vacuum pumps, it is desirable to install a smal}! 
summer steam boiler for hot water supply. The 
hot water heater should be cross-connected with 
the large boilers and the small summer boiler, 
and the drip from the heater cross-connected to 
the vacuum return, and to the summer boiler 
return, and provided with a quick air vent. This 
is desirable so that the heater may be used 
without its being necessary to operate the vacuum 
pumps in the summer. In some hotels the owners 
want separate steam mains to radiation in pub- 
lic spaces and stores, so that steam may be shut 
off in the bedrooms during the night, but will 
be available in the public spaces. 

Ventilation. The hotel generally needs sup- 
ply and exhaust ventilation in all spaces in the 
basement, in the lobby, main and private dining 


steam 
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rooms, ball rooms, convention halls, bathrooms, 
private offices, cafeteria, coffee shops, etc. Very 
often, however, when the hotel is rented to an 
operating company, the management does not 
operate the complete ventilating systems because 
it costs too much for the steam and electricity 
required. The result is that they operate only 
the kitchen exhaust system and the bathroom 
exhaust system. In one hotel the firemen were 
using the air washer for a coat closet, and the 
engineer had disconnected the air washer pump 
and was using it for another purpose. 

In designing an economical ventilating sys- 


-tem for a hotel, supply and exhaust ventilation 


is provided for the barber shop, boot black room, 
billiard room, public toilets, and other public 
spaces in the basement. Exhaust ventilation is 
provided in the main kitchen, cafeteria kitchen, 
serving pantries, main dining room and lobby; 
and exhaust ventilation is provided for interior 
bathrooms. . 

Kitchen Ventilation. In the kitchen, which 
should have outside windows and skylights, ex- 
haust ventilation is taken out through the range 
hood, dish-washing machine hood, coffee urn 
hood, and from over bake oven and pastry stove. 


*. From 20 to 30 air changes should be provided 


per- hour depending on the size of the kitchen 
and the kitchen exhaust fan, located in the fan 
room and on the roof over the kitchen. In some 
kitchens, fresh air has been provided in front 
of the ranges by swivel outlets, but in many cases 
the chefs have blocked up the fresh air openings 
as they object to the drafts. A perforated steam 
pipe must be located in the range hood so that 
steam can be turned on in case of fire in the hood, 
and the’ kitchen exhaust fan should be provided 
with an electric thermostat to shut off the fan 
in case of fire in the flue. 

Public Room Ventilation. If supply and 
exhaust ventilation is to be provided in the lobby, 
etc., the supply should be taken into the room 
at about 7 or 8 feet above the floor (depending 
on the ceiling height), and some exhaust be 
taken out near the floor and at the ceiling (for 
smoke ), and the registers arranged in these rooms 
to get a good distribution of the air. Ball rooms 
and convention halls should be provided with 
both supply and exhaust ventilation on separate 
systems, the fans being located in fan houses 
on the roof above these spaces. The supply 
registers should be located on the side of the 
room where the windows are located, about 7 
or 8 feet above the floor, and the exhaust reg- 
isters located opposite the supply registers, some 
near the floor and some in or near the ceiling. 
This arrangement will permit the exhaust sys- 
tem to be operated alone in the summer time 
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Vent Register for Interior Bathroom 


when the windows may be opened for ventilation. 

Boiler Room Ventilation. The boiler room 
in a small hotel is not usually ventilated, but 
there is an ash hoist shaft provided to the side- 
walk level which is ample to ventilate a small 
boiler room. In larger hotels, forced draft is 
provided for the boilers, and the air is taken 
from the boiler room for this purpose. The 
air supply is through either openings or win- 
dows to outdoors or through the ash hoist shaft. 
Where steel smoke stacks are installed within a 
masonry enclosure, the space between the stack 
and enclosure is open at the top and bottom and 
this space can be utilized also for ventilating 
the boiler room. <A hood placed over the top 
prevents the rain from coming in. Engine rooms 
should be provided with both supply and exhaust 
veiitilation, the supply registers located on one 
side of the room and the exhaust ventilation 
registers located over engines (which give off 
considerable heat) if possible. 

The basement floor, where below grade, is not 
usually heated (with the exception of barber 
shops, public toilets, etc), as the heating mains 
located at the ceilings of these spaces give off 
considerable heat, but plugged outlets can be 
provided in mains so that wall type radiation or 
pipe coils can be installed on the ceilings of these 
spaces at any time, if required. 

Ventilating Interior Baths. The interior 
bathroom is usually ventilated by means of a 
register located near the ceiling, connecting to 
a galvanized iron elbow having a friction damper 
and turning up 12 inches in pipe shaft. The 
bathroom registers must be provided with fixed 
fire louvers, and the tops of the pipe shafts are 
connected by ducts to the bathroom exhaust fan 
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Necessary Exhaust Ducts over Kitchen Range are 
Shown in this Hotel at Concord, N. C. 


suction. The bathroom exhaust fan is usually 
located in the fan rooms provided under the 
house tank. Slots or grilles are provided at the 
bottoms of the bathroom doors, to allow circula 
The best 
practice is to install galvanized iron vent flues in 


tion of air through the bathrooms. 
pipe shafts connecting to each bathroom register, 
and connecting these flues to the horizontal duct 
work in the attic space of the bathroom exhaust 
fan suction, as the masonry shafts in many cases 
are not tight, and with elbows turning up in 
shatts, they catch all the mortar, plaster, dirt, 
Crc.., dropping down the shaft from above. 

Ventilating Equipment. Fan and 
foundations should consist of yellow pine frames 
cork blocks to t 
vibration to the building structure. 

rhe taken 
In at any areaway or window, or from any roof 


motor 


set on transmission of 


prevent 


fresh air intakes for fans can be 


or court convenient, the supply fans being lo- 
cated in the basement. The discharge from ex 
1 convenient 
point, but should not discharge near any win- 


haust fans may be carried to any 


fresh air in- 
The exhaust fans may be located in the 
basement or on The 


dow in guest rooms or near the 


take. 
where 


roofs convenient. 
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Supply Grilles under Mezzanine, Exhaust Grilles in 
Ceiling, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore 


supply ventilation system should have air filters 
of easy cleaning type, and also an air washer 
lempering and re-heater stacks may either b 
cast iron, vento type, or fin type. 

Temperature regulation should be provided i) 
connection with the ventilating system, as well 
as for direct radiation in all public spaces. Di 
rect temperature control valves may be installed 
on the direct radiators where required. 
hotels 18 or 
the stairways open into 


In some 20 stories high, where 
a main lobby without 
any doors closing off the stairway, there will be 
considerable draft in winter if these stairways 
open at the top to the outside air or if the door 
to stairs at top floor is opened and windows on 
top floor open. The stair halls act like a large 
asperating flue, and there would be considerable 
air leakage into lobby, eric. should be 
provided at the bottom of each stair hall to pre 
vent drafts. 
and engine rooms should be insulated with 8&5 
Ceilings over kitchens 


| Yoors 


these Ceilings over boiler rooms 


per cent magnesia blocks. 


in southern hotels where the ceilings are about 
12 feet high, and the sun shines on the roofs 
practically all day, should be insulated to prevent 


the summer’s heat from becoming unbearable 


a 
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CEILING 


RADIATOR 
BRANCHES 


Radiator Branches are Easily Accommodated in Steel 
Joist Construction 
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MODERN HOTEL LIGHTING 


A. D. BELL 


ELECTRICAL 


MONG the many refinements which charac 
A terize the well equipped hotel there is ade- 
uate and satisfactory artificial illumination. It 
serves not only for convenience, comfort and 
beauty but many operations of the heating plant, 
the laundry, the kitchens and other places are 
absolutely dependent upon it, as these areas are 
frequently cut off from all daylight. On account 
of their diversity of purposes the areas of a 
hotel logically fall into three sections ; viz., guest 
rooms, public areas, and working spaces. 

The Guest Rooms. While in general the 
suest room is used in the same manner as the 
bedroom in a residence, it must also serve at times 
is a living room, writing room, and office. The 
first requirement is a medium level of general 
illumination for the entire room. A central semi- 
indirect fixture or an enclosing globe is in general 
sufficient for this purpose, controlled by a wall 
switch near the entrance door. Many hotel op- 
erators prefer to have this switch operate a 
small light near the room entrance, so that when 
two persons share a room the one coming in late 
will not flood the room with light and so dis- 
turb one who may have retired. A local dresser 
light is essential, either suspended over the 
dresser or connected to a baseboard convenience 
outlet, and using in most instances 40- or 50-watt 
lamps. -\ bed light with a metal or fabric shade 
is a desirable feature, and it will generally re- 
quire a 23-watt lamp. A floor or table lamp at- 
tached to a baseboard convenience outlet and a 
| 


ight for writing should be considered. The well 


~ 


appointed guest room has a light in the closet, 


I 
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which is a great convenience. Either the auto- 
matic door switch or the pull chain may be 
satisfactorily used for its control. The hotel bath 
renerally lighted by means of a pear- 


> 


room is 1 
shaped glass reflector, the unit being placed 
directly over the lavatory mirror. This arrange 
ment provides illumination for shaving and also 
for the whole room, but a light on each side 
of the mirror is better, although not often found. 
\ fixture that provides a receptacle for electrical 
appliances, such as curling irons, vibrators, etc., 
is a great convenience, 

lor parlors or living rooms in connection with 
the guest rooms, a central ceiling fixture con- 
trolled by a wall switch is often found. Semi- 
indirect illumination is excéllent, although other 
types of fixtures may be entirely satisfactory with 
one or more floor or table lamps. Many hotels 
have their larger guest rooms equipped to func- 
tion as sample or display rooms in addition to 
the regular sample rooms. In rooms of this 
type, enclosing glass globes, spaced symmetric- 
ally on centers from 8 to 10 feet apart, employ- 
ing about 2 watts per square foot of area, make 
a satisfactory installation. Convenience outlets 
with adequate capacity are also necessary. 

Public Areas. In the lobby, dining rooms, 
mezzanines, etc., the accepted ideas on lighting 
are certainly quite different from those of a dec 
ade ago. The so-called “modernistic” lighting is 
being very extensively employed, and in appear 
ance at least it is quite different from the “period” 
fixtures widely used previously. The period fix- 
tures, while beautiful in a decorative sense, have 





The Guests’ Rooms Need a High Standard of Illumination with Lights Properly Placed. Bedroom Shows 
Central Semi-indirect Ceiling Fixture and Separate Lights for Dresser, Desk and Bed Table 
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Modern Lighting Fixtures of Frosted Glass Panels. 
Central Fixture Equipped with 13 25-Watt Lamps 


been too often unsatisfactory in regard to illumi- 
nation, which is not surprising when one stops to 
consider that in their original forms they were 
for candles and not for the incandescent 
The chief factors to keep in 


made 
lamps of today. 
mind when using “modern” fixtures are: proper 
light distribution, low brilliance, absence of glare, 
and ease of cleaning and re-lamping. 

The Lobby. The lighting equipment desir- 
able for the lobby is determined largely by the 
type of hotel. It is the point of contact be- 
tween the hotel management and the public, and 
may serve as an Office, lounge, reading and writ- 
ing room. In smaller hotels and those of the resi- 
dential type all of these facilities are provided 
in the lobby. 
decorations, or 


Enclosed glass globes with or with- 
out are 
satisfactory for a lobby of this character. For 
enclosing globes, from 1 to 1.6 watts per square 


semi-indirect reflectors 


wir 2 


Caer. 


Informality and Comfort in a Grill Room, Lighted 
by Lanterns, Each’ Having a 40-Watt Lamp 
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Writing Room with Modern Fixtures for General 
Lighting. Ceiling Fixtures have 100-Watt Lamps 


foot may be figured; for semi-indirect fixtures, 
2 watts per square foot. 
ets are the chief sources of general lighting, being 
supplemented at times by suspended fixtures of 
the candle type. Such a scheme is fairly satis 
factory, provided that all lights are 
Plenty of floor and table lamps for reading and 
writing are absolutely however, as 
the general level of illumination will be low. 

For the larger lobby there are many methods 
of suitable illumination. Artificial skylights, cove 
lighting, suspended fixtures of the 
type, indirect or enclosing globes may be used. 
There is a choice of the older forms of fixtures 
or the modernistic. In any event, adequate pro- 
vision for floor and table lamps should be made 
for reading. For the actual illumination the nec- 
essary wattage should normally range between 
1 and 3 watts per square foot. Adjoining the 
lobby are the offices, where it is advisable to pro- 
vide about 12 foot candles to facilitate accurate 
work. Semi-indirect or enclosing globe fixtures 
are desirable, the former requiring from 3 to 4 
watts per square foot, and the latter from 2.5 to 
3 watts per square foot. The offices of the 
cashier, bill clerk, etc., should in addition have 
local units along the front upper edge of the 
grille, as in a bank, with the light directed on 
the counter. 

Dining Rooms. In this division of the hotel 
a variety of types is encountered, ranging from 
the lunch counter to the formal dining room. 


Occasionally wall brack- 


shaded. 


necessary, 


cand 


For the lunch room, coffee shop and cafeteria and 
dining places of a similar character, the illumi- 
nation should be of a much higher level than in 
the main dining room, grill room and the like. 
For the former, enclosing globes or semi-indirect 
fixtures of. a simple type are excellent, allowing 
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Dining Room Having Chandeliers and Brackets of 
the Candle Type. Local Table Lights are Provided 


from 1'4 to 2 watts per square foot for adequate 
illumination. The main dining room requires, 
first of all, a medium level of general illumi- 
nation. This should be evenly distributed, and it 
may be provided by many different schemes. In 
any event local lights are desirable for the tables. 
In the grill room also the illumination should 
be of subdued variety as the guest there, too, is 
inclined to take time and accordingly enjoy the 
surroundings. Lighting fixtures appropriate to 
the architecture of the individual grill room will 
give to it a much more attractive appearance, 
such as is the case of a room with dark beamed 
ceiling where fixtures of the lantern type give the 
idea of the old time tavern. Supplementary il- 
lumination by means of wall brackets is some- 
times desirable when the ceiling is low. A wat- 
tage of from 1.5 to 2 watts per square foot should 
be provided. 

Roof Garden. This is mainly a place for 
seasons of warm weather only, and as it will 
be patronized for dancing as well as dining, it 
requires an atmosphere of festivity and freedom. 
Colored lighting effects may be employed, and 
novelty is a desirable feature. Enough outlets 
with a wiring capacity of at least 4 watts per 
square foot should be installed to allow for fu- 
ture equipment. Pendent lighting fixtures are 
sometimes used, but more often more elaborate 
schemes are provided, such as artificial skylights, 
recessed glass panels, or false ceilings of colored 
textiles with lights behind them. Special light- 
ing effects for the dance floor are often obtained 
by special apparatus such as is employed in the 
theater. Similar lighting effects may be well em- 
ployed in the main dining room and grill room 
in case there is the possibility of dancing there. 

Ball Rooms. The hotel ball room is used for 
a wide variety of purposes, from a formal dance 
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Hotel Roof Garden. Glass Panels of Skylight Give 
a Variety of Color Effects by Using Several Circuits 


or amateur theatrical to an automobile show, 
and therefore special lighting service must be 
provided, Central ceiling fixtures are satisfac- 
tory for general lighting purposes, and well 
shaded wall brackets to match give additional 
illumination. From 2 to 4 foot candles gives an 
adequate level of illumination for general pur- 
poses. In planning the wiring a large number 
of convenience outlets should be provided, so 
that the lighting for booths, etc., can be con- 
nected. It is well to run in heavy feeders termi- 
nating in a special service box for temporary in- 
stallations. On the balcony and on the main floor 
standard stage pockets of high capacity prove most 
convenient for spot and flood lamps. With the 
ever-increasing use of colored lighting as an ele- 
ment of decoration, it is well to keep in mind the 
possibility of such effects, and to provide suf- 


ficient wiring capacity. 





Soft, Restful Lighting is Provided in this Hotel 
Lounge by Using Chandeliers and Wall Brackets of 
the Candle Type 
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he Hotel Kitchen Demands a High Level of Illu- 
mination and Efficient Lighting Units 


Soft, well dif- 
a medium level is desirable, 


Lounge and Writing Rooms. 
fused illumination of 
and light sources in any way glaring are to be 
avoided, for the guest is inclined to sit in such 
a place, and will notice objectionable light sources 
more quickly than in the lobby where there is 
more motion. In the writing room, the fixtures 
for general illumination may be similar to those 
used in the lounge. Small desk lamps should be 
provided, however, for local lighting of the desks. 

W orking Areas. 
'f a hotel is due in a large degree to the proper 


The successful management 
Ss 


functioning of many departments which are sel- 


dom seen by the guest. Too frequently a mis- 
cellaneous arrangement of bare lamps in ceiling 
sockets or on drop cords supplies the onlv il- 
lumination. Glaring, brilliant light sources are 
annoying to everyone and lower the efficiency 
of the chef, porter, maid or other employe. 
Kitchen and Bakery. 


of the work performed, these areas may be con- 


rom the very nature 


sidered miniature industrial plants where qual- 
ity is ever demanded at top speed. Adequate 
lighting allows for better supervision and prep 
aration of food and promotes smoother and more 
with white 


bowl lamps will provide excellent general illumi- 
I | g 


efficient operation. Dome reflectors 


nation. Durable reflectors are often employed 
Spacing of outlets on approximately 10-foot cen- 
to 2 


ters is good practice, allowing from 1.5 
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Good General Illumination is Needed in Lavatories 
Supplemented by Local Lights over Mirrors 


ranges 


To illuminate the 
iS Z 1c: ' 9 row r te ) 
it is advisable to install a row of lamps on 2- t 


watts per square foot. 


3-foot centers along the inside front edges of 
the ventilating hoods. 
Laundry and Tailor Shop. For the 


tion of washing machines and extractors a sys 


opera 


tem of localized general illumination is satisfac 
tory. Dome reflectors spaced on centers of from 
& to 12 feet will in most cases prove satisfactory. 
‘lat work ironers generally require a localized 
With 
ceilings from 12 to 14 feet high, diffusing fix 
tures mounted from 11 to 13 feet from the floor: 
should be provided. 


light at both the feed and delivery ends. 


The exact layout will de 
pend on the arrangement of the ironers, but fron 


7 to 10 foot candles should be provided. Hand 


ironers will require a close spacing of lighting 


units, as this work needs a higher level of i! 
lumination. In order to detect stains, scorching, 
etc., in the different operations it is often advis 
able to employ daylight blue glass, as the re 
sultant light will be more white in color. 
Wiring. 
for extra current loads and future development, 
the wiring system in a hotel should be consider- 
ably than for 


In order to insure adequate capacity 


greater immediate demands, as 
many buildings today are prevented from employ- 
ing modern lighting and electrical equipment be- 
cause of the wiring’s being of insufficient capacity 


to carry the required loads. 
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CONSIDERATIONS IN THE SELECTION OF ELEVATOR 3 
EQUIPMENT FOR HOTELS 
BY 
ROGER B. WHITMAN 





\ J WILE the most evident need for elevator 
equipment in a hotel is the quick and con- 


venient transportation of guests, it is quite as 


essential from the management’s point of view to 


provide for swift restaurant, baggage and freight 
service throughout the building, for the distribu- 
tion of incoming supplies, and for the removal of 
waste. The equipment will usually fall into two 
classes,—elevators running the height of the 
building for passengers and for service, and the 
more specialized elevators and hoists that operate 
trom sidewalks to basements. The placement of 
these in relation to their duties and their operating 
costs will have a direct effect on the attitude of 
guests and on the success of the hotel, and for 
this reason the plans for their installation should 
be subject to the advice of the manufacturers of 
the equipment selected. 

Relation of Service and Costs. Passenger 
elevator equipment should be capable of the 
speedy handling of full capacity traffic. This, 
however, must be balanced against limitations in 


be considered from two points of view,—the fa- 
vorable impression to be made on guests by quick 
and convenient service, and from the standpoint 
of the management, costs of investment, opera- 
tion and maintenance. Both are affected by re- 
cent improvements that substitute mechanical and 
automatic operation for fallible human control, 
travel becoming more comfortable and capacity 
being increased. 

Losses Through Manual Control. Speed in 
elevator service will be reduced, and motion will 
be jerky with slow approach to a stop, failure to 
bring a car to an immediate stop at floor level, 
coming to a stop before opening the doors, and 
delay in starting and in acceleration. Jo the 
elderly, the ailing, and to those to whom elevator 
travel is not a matter of course, such irregulari- 
ties will be a cause for apprehension and will 
create an unfavorable impression, while to the 
management they represent losses of time and 
added expense. [ven with expert operators they 
will be present in greater or lesser degree, and they 
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Hoor space, investment costs, and cost of opera- can be eliminated only through the precision of 
tion, that the fixed charges and loss of paying mechanical control. These new devices should i 
floor area may not be excessive for the service therefore be given full consideration. t 
that is rendered. The equipment must therefore Devices for Mechanical Control, \he basic t 
te 
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Elevator Doors, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver Elevator Doors, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit 
: 
William H. Bowman & Co., Architects Louis Kamper, Archite ' 
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Boston 


Hotel 


George B. Post & Sons, 


Elevator, Statler, 


Architects 


improvement is the automatic stopping of a car 
at floor levels, the action being so sensitive that 
there will be an immediate re-leveling of a car 
that sinks under the loading of great weight. The 
car travels at full speed until within the range of 
this mechanism, when de-celeration and stoppage 
occur smoothly and without jerking. This effect 
being assured, rapid unloading becomes possible 
through automatic operation of the doors, which 
begin to move during the last stages of leveling 
and are fully opened as the car stops, The doors 
are closed and the car started by the throwing of 
a switch by the operator. The pressing of an 
outside button stops the first car to approach it 
the desired direction, with no cooperation from 
the operator and without his knowledge that the 
stop is to be made. 

Effects of Mechanical Operation. <A hotel 
elevator is usually controlled by a lever in the car; 
but as hotels increase in height and area the ele- 
vator service demands become more nearly ap- 
proximately those of office buildings, with the re- 
sult that consideration is given to use of automatic 
With this automatic form of 
control, the operators merely press buttons in the 
car to indicate the floor stops and initiate the 
closing of the doors. These close automatically, 
the elevators start automatically, and then stop 
automatically at all floors for which buttons have 


types of operation. 
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been pressed, either in the car operating panel or 
by waiting passengers on the floors. This auto 
matic operation, with its self-leveling feature, per- 
mits much higher car speed than could be ob- 
tained with manual control, 700 feet a minute 
being usual and 1,000 feet a minute quite possible. 

Unattended Elevators. Through further ap- 
plication of these devices, increasing use is being 
made of unattended elevators, the operation of 
the control buttons being by the passengers them- 
In earlier construction, an elevator in 
unaffected by other signals, 


sely Cs. 


motion would be 


would-be passengers desirous of traveling in the 


same direction being obliged to wait for service 
until the trip had been completed. Control is now 
so arranged that the elevator responds to these 
intermediate signals, with a saving of time, of 
power, and of wear. The control can be so ar- 
ranged that a car on being emptied will auto- 
matically take station either at the top or the 
bottom of the shaft. Thus when travel is down- 
ward, the elevator on completing a trip will return 
empty to the top floor, that the next call can be 
answered in minimum time, while for upward 
travel its station will be at the ground floor. 
When the size of the building requires two 
elevators, their controls are so coordinated that 
during periods of light traffic only one will be in 
operation; but should this be in motion when 
there is a further call, the second will automatic- 
ally come into service and continue in action until 
demands are within the capacity of one elevator. 
Unattended Elevators for Hotels. While 
unattended elevators are of proved reliability, 
they are practicable only when their users become 
as familiar with them as will be the case in a small 
residential hotel. For hotels with any propor- 
tion of transient guests, operators will be needed. 
Service Elevators. The requirements in set 
vice elevators will depend on the separation be- 
tween kitchen and dining rooms, the need of 
restaurant service in and similar 
conditions. In type, speed and capacity these ele- 
vators should be the same as for passenger ser- 
vice, the only difference being in finish of cars. 
Sidewalk Elevators and Hoists. \Vhen side- 
walk elevators are necessary for handling baggage 
and supplies, they will be of the standard types 
that have long been perfected. For the discharge 
of ashes, however, special hoists have been de- 
vised with the object of delivering ashes directly 
to the truck and so avoiding the setting of ash 
cans on the sidewalk and the need for labor in 
their further handling. While elevators and hoists 
for these uses concern solely the management, 
their convenience and costs of operation will have 
an effect on the general business of the hotel, and 
they should not be installed without careful study 
and a full understanding of the requirements. 


guest rooms, 
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VACUUM CLEANING OF HOTELS 


BY 


A. LINCOLN SCOTT 


NE of the vital cost problems in hotel opera- 

tion today concerns the tremendous cost of 
carpet replacements. Approximately 1,500,000 
yards, or $4,000,000 worth, of carpet is used each 
year by the hotels of this country to replace worn 
out material, and the average depreciation of 
carpets in hotels is 25 per cent per year. In view 
of these facts, it is obvious that the architect, in 
planning a new hotel, must give considerable 
thought to the method to be used by the hotel for 
purposes of carpet cleaning, as the method of 
cleaning and the state of cleanliness are two of 
the most important items regulating the length of 
time that a carpet will last, second only to traffic 
and abuse. 

Inquiry among architects and engineers shows 
a very decided lack of authentic data on carpet- 
cleaning methods and, due to this fact, many 
hotels are designed and built without adequate 
cleaning systems. This mistake costs hotels of the 
country fabulous amounts each year, due to hav- 
ing to operate with inadequate equipment and by 
inefficient methods. A great deal of attention is 
given to the item of plumbing because it is recog- 
nized that it is difficult and costly, when once a 
building is completed, to make changes in its basic 
structure. This should also hold true in selecting 
the vacuum system to be used, as it is impractical 
to install a satisfactory system once the building 
is finished. 

There are three types of equipment for vac- 
uum-cleaning carpets,—the portable cleaner; the 
semi-portable cleaner or truck type machine, and 
the central or installed plant. By the portable 
type is meant the very light-weight machine in 
which the cleaning nozzle is attached to and is 
part of the machine and where the dirt passes 
into a bag which is fastened to the handle. This 
equipment is commonly used in homes, although 
many hotels are endeavoring to use it due to the 
fact that they have no other equipment. The do- 
mestic type cleaner is satisfactory when applied 
to service for which the machines are designed. 
Such light apparatus is not adequate when con- 
fronted with an eight-hour duty six days per 
week throughout the year. The portable machine 
is obviously too light for hotel service, the cost 
of repairs, maintenance and replacements being 
large, and the cleaning generally unsatisfactory 
when applied to hotel usage. 

The semi-portable machine is the heavier type 
which is mounted on a truck equipped with 
wheels. With this type the cleaning is done by a 
separate tool and with varying lengths of hose. 


With building costs at the present-day high level, 
naturally the architect is interested in eliminating 
as much expense as possible, and it is because of 
this fact that a truck type machine sometimes is 
selected for a new hotel. When new, and kept 
clean, properly oiled, and up to its best possible 
mechanical efficiency, this machine is capable of 
doing fair work in hotel carpet cleaning. Difficul- 
ties arise due to the great care that the machine 
requires and to the fact that it is generally oper- 
ated by housemen receiving about »20 per week 
with no knowledge of mechanics. The truck type 
machine is used a long way from the central 
power system, and, naturally, multiplying the 
number of machines over the house is costly and 
multiplies the opportunities for their neglect and 
consequently poor cleaning and waste of carpets. 
The truck type machine is thus frequently costly 
to maintain and operate. 

Central System. The only remaining type 
worthy of consideration is the “central” or in- 
stalled plant. This system consists of a vacuum 
machine together with a dirt separator or separa- 
tors located in the basement of the hotel and con- 
nected to a piping system which extends through- 
out the building with outlets so located as to per- 
mit cleaning men to reach all parts of the building 
with convenient lengths of hose and cleaning 
tools. The cleaning principle of all systems of 
this type is that of an inrush of air at high 
velocity into the tool, which is caused by the air 
exhauster in the basement, creating and maintain- 
ing a sufficient vacuum throughout the piping sys- 
tem. The cleaning is done by passing the clean- 
ing tool forward and backward alternately over 
the surface. The central system is dependent for 
cleaning entirely on the maintenance of a proper 
vacuum at the tool end at all times and in every 
part of the building. Therefore, no matter how 
good may be the machine in the basement, its 
cleaning efficiency will depend entirely upon the 
piping system being installed of proper size, and 
the architect should be very particular in outlin- 
ing the specifications in this respect. 

The advantages to the hotel operator of the 
architect’s specifying an adequate central system are 
many. In the first place, all the machinery in con- 
nection with the system is installed in the basement 
under the expert care of the engineer in charge, 
and the people doing the actual cleaning do not 
come in contact with it at all. Secondly, all the 
dirt is carried -automatically to the basement 
where it can be disposed of expeditiously without 
the inconvenience of hauling it from the various 
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loors. In the third place, the foul air is dis- 


charged into a flue and out of the building. This 


is a decided advantage, inasmuch as a room can 


be cleaned and left in perfect condition after vac 
uuming without even the necessity of opening the 
windows and, most important of all, is better 
cleaned, more quickly cleaned, and more econom- 
cleaned Of 


fronted continually with the naturally higher cost 


ically course, architects are con- 


Ot insta 


llation of the central system, but the extra 
initial expense will certainly pay for itself many 
mes over. 


Central vacuum cleaning systems are desig- 


nated in sizes as one-sweeper plants, two-sweeper, 


showing number of cleaning tools that may 


~ 


erated at one time with proper cleaning efh- 


In hotels of less than 125 rooms, an 


architect should specify a one-sweeper capacity 


plant. For larger hotels, having a sweeper for 


each 100 rooms is generally a satisfactory rule to 


follow for average requirements. This rule, how- 


ever, mav be modified to meet the needs of un- 


usual circumstances 


There are several central systems being mar 


keted at the present time, so this article will out- 


line the most onsidered 
and «¢ regardless of the 


tus. A central 


Important parts, 


important iten to be c 


vered, make of appara- 
divided into these 


for the 


svstem may be 


and it will necessary 


in establishing ifications, to give 


thought { ach of these items 
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1. Vacuum producer, 4. Piping syste: 
Za Motor, 5. 


3. Separator, 0. 


Inlet valves, 
Hose, 
7. Cleaning tools. 

Vacuum Producer. |v considering the vacu: 
producer, the best type is the self-governing tyy 
capable of operating simultaneously the requir 
number of sweepers, and it should be construct 
with clearances of not less than '% inch throug 
out to avoid injurious wear from dust or di 
\pparatus operated at a speed not to exceed 18 
r.p.m. is very much preferred, particularly 
more e) 


large hotels, and although somewhat 


i 
pensive at first cost, it is cheaper in the long ru 


than higher speed equipment which naturally di 
preciates more rapidly and causes more troubk 
lo avoid excessive: vacuum at outlets near t! 
machine, or where less than the full number 
sweepers are in use, the vacuum at the machi 
must at no time exceed 7 inches of mercury. 
auxiliary governing devices of any kind what 
ever should be permitted. The bearings should b 
of tl self oiling 


maximum loads and speed without undue heating 


type and should operate unde 


The motor should be mounted on or by 
vacuum producer and directly connected theret 
and, if direct current is to be used, it should b 
of the commutating pole type with slotted com 
Electric, \\ esting 


house, or whatever the architect considers equal 


mutator, preferably General 


The motor should be of ample size and 


as 9 od 


Proper Equipment Simplifies Such ; 
lem as Cleaning Under Beds with 


Difficult Prob- 
Minimum Effort 
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capable of running at full load for two hours 


thout undue noise or vibration. 
The separator or separators should be of the 
type and constructed of steel. They should 


1 
I 


yrovided on the pipe lines in the basement at 


near the vacuum producer and should be 


pable of separating 95 per cent of the dust. No 


th bags or other appliances liable to rupture 


+ 


1 


Lrie¢ 


air currents should be permitted in the 


eparators, and construction should be such that 
) part Ww ill receive the direct impact of the dust. 
The piping system should be suchas to operate 
e required number of sweepers simultaneously 
ind 
ecommendations of the manufacturer of the 


shi 


uld be in accordance with the standard 


quipment to be furnished. The piping should be 
f black mild steel or wrought iron, and all fit- 
tings should be of the long-turn recessed type ex- 


ept 


} 
Wi 


ere it 1s impossible to get them into the 


vailable space, in which case, short-turn recessed 


+1 


Val 


1) 
hig 


« 


ox. 


ra 


should be used. Use of steam, gas or 


ittings should not be permitted. In cases 


here the piping is below the receiver and dirt 


11 


be drawn up, long-radius pipe bends 


similar to electrical conduit) should be used in- 


stead of 


side 


i 


neo 
ee 


al 


« 


inh 
11 


f elbows. All pipes should be smooth in- 
| be reamed to full inside diameter, remov- 
burrs, or any other projections that would 


atch dirt, lint, or the like, and all pipe should be 


screwed “home” in the fittings so as to leave a 


UT) 





uniform bore; all ends of pipe to butt 


rt Accumulates in this Tank of the Central 
stem of the Paramount Hotel, New York 





Drapery is Effectively Cleaned by Using a Broad 
Brush Tool 


where couplings are used. Easily accessible, 
zontally disposed clean-out plugs should be placed 
at the bottoms of all risers, and at the end of 
every long horizontal run. The contractors should 
should be compelled to leave the face of the fit 
ting back from the finished face of the wall o1 
Hoor from 34 inch to 1 inch. Failure tc do this 
should entail on the piping contractor any extra 
expense involved in making this part of the work 
acceptable. Approved pipe hangers should b 
substantially installed and should be located as 
near together as 10 feet. [Exposed pipes, where 
they pass through a finished floor or wall, should 
be provided with nickel-plated floor or ceiling 
plates. Exhaust pipe should be connected to a 
chimney or flue without other openings above thi 
basement. The piping contractor should provide 
and permanently install, at a point as nearly 
as possible over the center of the machine, a ring 
er beam clamp of sufficient strength to lift the 
machine to be used in setting it up in case of its 
needing repairs. 

The inlet valves should be | inch, so loca 
ted in the building that any point can be reached 
with not more than 50 feet of hose, as anything 


¢ 


above this is cumbersome and inconvenient to 


handle. These valves should be of the spring 


closing type with concealed springs of best quality 


1 


and of such strength as to insure closing of the 


valves in any position. Valves should not project 


more than 34 inch from wall or baseboard 


| 
; 
4 
| 
| 
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The hose should be in 50-foot lengths, with a 
length for each sweeper that the plant is designed 
to operate. It should be 1'2-inch steel reinforced 
suction hose to weigh not more than 14 ounces 
per foot. The hose should be equipped with 


clincher type rubber couplings with no metal ex- 
posed on either end to mar the floors, woodwork 


or furniture. 

The cleaning tools should be of the best ma 
terials and workmanship with renewable wearing 
surfaces and with slots not less than 5 inch in 
width, and should be of the swivel type, controll- 
able by the operator by turning the handle. All 
floor and wall handles should be of steel tubing, 
chromium-plated excepted those made of alu- 
minum, which should be polished. All tools should 
be positively attached to handles, and under no 
circumstances should use of friction tape connec- 
tions be permitted. Here is a list of cleaning tools 
which should be furnished for each sweeper that 
the plant is designed to operate :— 

One floor handle 
than 1% inch, equipped with elbow joint and 
shut-off valve. 

One wall handle 
114 inch inside diameter. 

One 5-inch hand tool for upholstery. 


with inside diameter not less 


in two sections not less than 


One 12-inch carpet renovator with not less than 

square inches area of slot. 

One 15-inch open end bare floor tool with re- 
placeable rubber composition, or felt sides with 
not less than 8 square inches slot area. 

One 8-inch hand brush and library tool. 

One 4-inch round brush. 

One 15-inch wall brush. 

I have endeavored to give, in discussing the 
various parts of a central plant, sufficient infor- 
mation to enable an architect to draw specifica- 
tions suitable for all types of buildings. There is 
nothing contained herein that will abolish fair 
competition or make 

After a survey of all of the first class hotels in 
New York, it was found that these houses, which 
are noted for their cleanliness and service, con- 
tain installed which 
come within the range of the standards herein 
outlined: — Paramount, Plaza, 
Sherry - Netherland, Biltmore, Commodore, Mc- 
Alpin, Pennsylvania, Ambassador, 
Ritz-Carlton. 

Test. The architect, 


for excessive price. 


central vacuum cleaners, 
Savoy-Plaza, 


Roosevelt, 


in drawing specifications 


ENGINEERING 


AND BUSINESS Part J 
for a central installed vacuum system, should 
sist that a test be conducted on the system, up 
completion, known as _ the 
vacuum producer must maintain a substanti: 
constant vacuum under all working conditi 
and be capable of maintaining for each swee; 
at the end of 50 feet of hose, not over 1% incl 
in diameter, attached to any inlet valve in 
building, a vacuum of not less than 2 inches 
mercury while a round sharp-edged orifice 
inch in diameter is wide open and a vacuum 
not less than 3 inches of mercury while a rou 
sharp-edged orifice 4g inch in diameter is ope: 
To determine if the apparatus meets the t 
described, one outlet for each sweeper that 


“orifice test.” 7 


apparatus is to operate simultaneously should 
selected by the engineer making the test, to ea 
of which should be attached 50 feet of hose of 
the size used with the system. In all of these 
hose, except one, should be placed a plate 
thick with a 7g-inch round, sharp-edged orifice 
through it. In the end of the hose where the test 
is to be made, there should be placed a hollow 
metal globe substantially 4 inches inside diameter, 
to the top of which should be attached a vacuu 
gauge and in the side of which should be a 
inch round, sharp-edged orifice. The 
gauge under these conditions must show not less 
than 2 inches of mercury. A similar test should 
be made using 5¢-inch orifice instead of 76-inch 


IZ in h 


vacuum 


orifice, under which condition the vacuum gaugt 
must not show less than 3 inches of mercury. 

Contrary to impressions prevailing in some 
quarters, central cleaning systems are available 
and may be installed in the smaller and moderate 
sized hotels, as well as in larger structures. In 
many hotels of 100 rooms or even less, one finds 
the same efficient equipment that is found in the 
high class hotels of as many or even more than 
1000 rooms. A centrally installed vacuum system 
is of great value in cleaning marble corridors, 
ball rooms, etc., and is also a great help in caring 
for upholstered: furniture, as well as mattresses 
and pillows. Many hotels that I have been con- 
nected with have had special rooms where the 
chairs, mattresses, pillows and hangings were: 
vacuumed at regular intervals. 

As an engineer and a hotel manager, it is my 
personal opinion that a good, reliable and prop- 
erly installed vacuum system is one of the most 
important and necessary features of any hotel. 








HOTEL LAUNDRIES 


BY 


CLIFFORD WAYNE SPENCER 


N allotting space and equipment to the various 
departments of hotels it has too often been 


| 


the custom to relegate the laundry to the back- 


cround and force the laundry engineers to accom- 
modate their layouts to whatever space happens 
to be left over, often greatly impairing the efficient 
yperation of the laundry service. It should be 
quite evident that there is hardly a detail of hotel 
service that can react so decisively to the advan- 
tage or disadvantage of a hotel’s reputation as the 
supply of clean linen. Hotel laundry does not re- 
quire as much washing as general laundry, since 
it is usually only slightly soiled. The management 
of the hotel, by keeping direct supervision, is able 
to bring about an increase in the life of linen. 
Added to this saving there is the fact that it has 
been found very profitable to do guests’ work. 

Space. The amount of space to be devoted to 
laundry purposes depends on the location of the 
hotel and the amount of service to be rendered. 
A hotel in a small town is not likely to have as 
many pieces of laundry per room as would a 
large city hotel, due to the facts that their dining 
room service is usually less ; that they seldom have 
to provide for banquets ; and that they usually do 
not have to provide linen for barber shops or 
beauty parlors. Inquiry should always be made as 
to just which of these departments is to be served 
with clean linen, and whether the personal work 
of guests is to be done by the hotel. The space 
may be estimated in a general way on the basis of 
sO many square feet per room. Large city hotels 
supplying complete service launder about 30 
pieces for each room and require from 7 to 
10 square feet per room, while in smaller hotels 
about 15 or 20 pieces may be expected from each 
room, requiring a floor area in the laundry of 
to 8 square feet. In these small hotels 


~ 


from 


where guest work is not done, the number of 
pieces from each room may only be 8 or 12, and 
in such cases the floor area of the laundry might 
be reduced to from 4 to 6 square feet for each 
room. A good general rule for allotting space on 
the basis of the number of beds is 10 square feet 
per bed, but this should always be governed by a 
careful study of the conditions in each case, to 
see whether they warrant a reduction in the ratio 
of laundry space to the number of beds. If it is 
possible to arrange the various machines in such 
a way that the wash is fed from one to the other 
by gravity, a great saving may be effected by 
eliminating the space that would otherwise be de- 
voted to the storage and movement of a large 
number of trucks. In a recently completed hotel 
of about 2300 rooms, the laundry, which is ar- 
ranged to operate by gravity, has a total of 42,500 
square feet of floor Space distributed in this way: 


Peotes Work GiVISION .....00c0e0 17,800 sq. ft. 
Guests’ @6dedeeneen ip * 
Receiving and shipping .......... 2,600 “ 
soilers, engine, softener, tanks, etc. 5,000 “ “ 


Storage, employes’ washrooms, 


offices, stairways, elevators, etc.. 9,850 “ “ 


It should be pointed out, however, that this 
laundry is in the form of a separate unit located 
in an outlying district where saving of space is 
not so vital, and that garage space and employes’ 
restaurant are included. 

Location. The attempt to make every possible 
square inch of hotel space available to the enter- 
taining of guests has usually resulted in the laun- 
dries being located in the basement, which 
although not ideal from the point of view of the 
laundry itself, is bearable providing ample ventila- 
tion and artificial lighting are secured. This also 


1 
i 





Finishing Department for Hotel Guests’ Laundry 


Flat Work Ironer in a Large Hotel 
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Machines 


sequence 


Showing Arranged in Vertical 


has the advantage of placing the laundry near the 
power and heat of the hotel engine room, In some 


the Lord Baltimore Hotel, in 
Laltimore, where the laundry is placed on the 1&th 


houses, such as 
floor, it has been thought advisable to locate the 
laundry near the top of the building, permitting 
a considerable saving in the cost of lighting and 
ventilating equipment. This is partly offset, how- 
ever, by the additional cost of structural members 
to bear the heavy machinery and of risers to bring 
steam and hot water from the boiler room, to say 
nothing of the loss of space that might otherwise 
be available for guests’ rooms. In the case of some 
large hotels located in districts where the value of 
real estate 1s enormous, it has been found worth 
while to locate the laundry in a separate building 
at some distance from the hotel, transporting the 
clean and soiled linen in huge baskets loaded on 
motor trucks. A good example of this is at the 
new Palmer House, in Chicago, where the laun- 
dry is located in a modern four-story building, 
some four miles from the hotel itself. Perhaps an 
ideal location for a hotel laundry would be in a 
hotel 
where the linen could be received and sorted at 


three- or four-story wing of the proper 


the top and pass to the various machines by 


means of the gravity system. 

Layout. The up-to-date hotel laundry is so laid 
out that the soiled linen is collected from the guest 
sorted, dried, finished 


turned to the with a minimum of 


rooms, washed, and re 


rooms labor, 


noise and confusion, the various processes taking 
place in direct sequence with as little crisscross 


Ing as In a hotel where the laundry 1s 


g possib'e 
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Extractors Should Be Securely 
Floor 


located on a lower floor, which is the usual a1 
rangement, the linen is collected from the rooms 
in trucks and placed in laundry chutes which ar 
usually constructed of metal, sometimes lined wit! 
glass, being perfectly smooth and having airtight 
doors at each floor. Being airtight, the fall of the 
soiled linen is air-cushioned, and it arrives at th 
sorting room without impact. The sorting roon 
should be just above the washroom, if possible, 
and in close proximity to the laundry office wher 
the lists are checked and charged. It is then de 
livered to the washroom and placed in the wash 
ers, whence it 1s passed to the extractors and 
thence to the tumblers,-and finally to the various 
finishing departments. In the case of the flat work, 
such as sheets and pillow cases, they are put di 
rectly through the flat work ironers and delivered 
to the master linen room whence they are taken 
to linen closets on the various floors as needed. Ir 
some cases flat work is taken directly to the linen 
closets. Bath towels and curtains, after leaving 
the tumblers, go to special drying tumblers, and 
the curtains are then placed on stretcher dryers 
The guests’ personal work may pass through the 
same washers and extractors as the house work, 
but it is far more desirable to keep this class of 
work entirely separate if space and equipment 
permit. After leaving the extractors, this work is 
taken to the starch room or department - where 
there is a large variety of starching equipment, 
collar equipment, shirt-finishing systems, prim 
presses and other finishing machines. Space must 
also be provided as near as possible to the guest 


work finishing department for sorting and pack 
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ig, so that the work may be returned promptly 
to the rooms. By maintaining these guest work 


4 aundries, many hotels are able to collect work 
fore 9 A.M. and return it the same day. 

Ps . In addition to the office space, rest rooms and 

. toilets for employes should be provided. These are 

iften omitted, and the result is great inconveni- 


ence not only to the employes but to the hotel 
management as well. The boilers and general gen- 
erators for the laundry may be separate or in- 
luded in the general power unit of the hotel, and 
the water supply should be assured at all times. 
Usually it is impossible to pipe water directly 
from city lines, as the pressure is too low. In such 
cases, pumps and storage tanks should be sup- 
plied. It is the practice in modern laundries to 
heat water by using exhaust steam and by re- 
claiming heat from waste water. Equipment for 
all these purposes should be provided for. As 
already said, a considerable saving in space and 
labor can be made if it is possible to locate ma- 
chinery in vertical sequence, so that the wash 
‘moves downward from one machine to another 
by force of gravity. If this is done, the soiled 
material is sorted into hoppers at the top and 
allowed to drop into the washers on the floor 
below. Then it drops through the floor to ex- 
tractors and tumblers on the next floor, and from 
there drops to the shake-out tables whence it is 
fed through the ironers. By this method, prac- 
tically all the manual labor is eliminated from the 
washing process. Space above the machines is 
utilized for storage, and a large number of push 
? ‘trucks, which require a considerable amount of 
| space for storage and movement, are eliminated. 

Special Features. Since absolute cleanliness 
is the most important factor in laundry work, 
the walls and floor should be smooth and easily 
washed with as few exposed pipes as possible. 
Gsutters should be supplied in the wash room, 


and if the gravity system is to be used, proper 
oor openings should be provided. If natural 





Washers with Hoppers and Trap Doors for Easy 
Loading and Emptying 
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light is available, it should be admitted freely 
through an abundance of windows and skylights, 
if possible, as the lighting of laundries should 
be unusually good in order that work may be 
inspected and details brought out clearly. Arti- 
ficial light should also be provided, and in the 
case of basement laundries it should be carefully 
planned with due attention to these requirements : 
1. <A steady light of sufficient intensity on all 
working surfaces 
2. A light of comparable intensity on adjoin- 
ing areas and walls. 

3. Light of color and spectral character best 

suited to its purpose. 

4. Freedom from glare and glaring reflections. 

5. Light so directed and diffused as to prevent 

shadows or contrasts of intensity. 

6. System to be simple and economical 

lor the purpose of lighting laundries mercury 
vapor lights are considered by some to be even 
more satisfactory than sunlight, since it is easier 
on the eyes ; does not produce a glare ; and ex 
aggerates imperfections. Another important fac 
tor in the efficient operation of a laundry is good 
ventilation. If the laundry is on an upper floor, 
this is comparatively simple. When the laundry 
is in the basement the equipment must be more 
complete. In any case, the air should be warmed 
to the room temperature before being admitted 
so as not to cause fog and condensation on the 
walls. In addition to the general ventilation 
system, hoods with exhaust fans should be pro- 
vided over heated machines. Where the laun 
dry 1s on a lower floor, the exhaust should not be 
in close proximity to the guest quarters. 

Unless an architect is entirely familiar with the 
most up-to-date types of laundry machinery he 
should not attempt to write specifications for this 
type of equipment without calling in a laundry 
specialist, since this type is subject to such rapid 
improvement that a specification good a year or 


two ago may a little later be entirely out of date. 





Extractors and Washers Should Be in Close Prox 
imity for Efficient Operation 
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THE BUILDING SITUATION 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF 


UILDING 
during the 
$445 642,300, 
Dodge 
of the Rocky Mount 


construction contracts awarded 
month of October amounted to 
according to reports of the F. W. 
Corporation, covering the 37 states east 
This exceeds by $240,- 
O00 the value of contracts awarded during the 
previous month, but ts 25 per lower than 
the figure for October of last year. The total 
for the first ten months of 1929, amounting to 
$5,046,909,900 shows a falling off of 12 per cent 
when compared with the total for the correspond- 
ing period 1928. The district which includes 
New York and northern New Jersey, with con- 
tracts valued at $101,603,100 reported during 
October, cent 
when compared with September, but a great fall- 
ing off, amounting to 46 per cent, when com- 
pared with October, 1928. For the first ten 
months of 1929 this district shows a total of $1,- 
184,737,300, which is 


ains. 


cent 


shows an improvement of 25 per 


? 


23 per cent below that for 
the corresponding portion of 1928. The New 
England states, with an October total of $40,- 
040,700 showed an improvement of 17 per cent 
over September, but fell off 3 per cent from Octo- 
ber, 1928. For the first ten months of 1929, with 
a total of $358,288,500, New England is 18 per 


ANNUAL CHANGES 


MONTHLY CHANGES 


COSTS AND CONDITIONS 


cent behind its figure for the 


The middle Atlantic states represent another 
district in which the October figures are ahead 
of September but below the total for the previous 
October. The October total of $51,531,500 was 
6 per cent ahead of September but 34 per cent 
below October. For the ten months to date, thi 
district total $608,747, 400, showing a de 
crease of 11 per cent when compared with th 
ten months of 1928. An optimistic trend seems 
apparent in the Pittsburgh district. The 
tracts during the month of 
amounted to $77,619,300. The contract figures re- 
ported during October do not indicate any radical 
changes in the trend of construction indicated by 
figures of previous months of this year. It is im- 
portant to note, however, that October reports of 
work in contemplation for future months show 
an increase of 73 per cent over similar reports 
obtained during September and of 30 per cent 
over contemplated work reported during October 
of 1928. This contemplated work may not ma- 
terialize in time to swell the total for 1929, but 
coupled with the easier money situation, it ar- 
gues well for more extensive construction activity 
during the early part of 1930. 


same period of 1928 


Was 


con- 


awarded October 


1928 1929 


1917 1916 1919 1920 192! 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 VAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 


INDEX 
1926 BASE 
125 (COSTS) 


1913 BASE 
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MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS 
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HESE variot 
Building Costs. 
ports in basic materials and labor costs under national aver 


1s important factors of change 
This includes the cost of labor 


by the United States Department of Labor. (3) 
which plans have 
Engineering News-Record. (4) 
The dollar scale is 
volume of new buildings. The 
the value and volume 
ind second, by tl 


Money Value of New 
square foot measure is 
lines represents a square 
e quality of construction. 


774 


Money Value of ( 
been filed based on reports of the United States ¢ 
» Construction. Total 
Square Foot « 
at the 
foot cost which is determined, 


at the left of the chart in millions. (5) 














ce 
XY 


in the building situation are recorded in the chart given here: (1) 
and materials; 


the index point is a composite of all available re- 
(2) Commodity Index. Index figure determined 
‘ontemplated Construction. Values of building for 
hamber of Commerce, F. W. Dodge Corp. and 
valuation of all contracts actually let. 
Are a of New Construction. The measured 
right of the chart. The variation of distances between 
first by the trend of building costs, 


ages 
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OPERATE ELEVATOR DOORS 


electrically 


Elevation looking toward 

the cab from corridor side, 

with lop of doorway and 

hangers cut away to allow 

a clear view of the operat- 
ing machine. 





~— 


View looking !oward the corr idor doors 
from the top of the cab, showing motor 
drive unil suspended from elevator cross 
beams and operating machine mounted 
on top of cab just above the entrance. 


Every elevator door re- 
quirement is met by 
R-W equipment; Hang- 
ers, closers, checks, 
interlocks, electric oper- 
ation AND SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
OF ALL MODERN TYPES. 
Send for catalog. 





**Quality leaves 
sis imprint” 


Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis St. Louis New Orleans Des Moines 
Minneapolis Kansas City Atlanta’ Los Angeles San Francisco Omaha Seattle Detroit 
Montreal - RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO., LTD., LONDON, ONT, - Winnipeg 


The only pr 








Pow R-Way 





Speed, Safety and Economy 


PowR-Way possesses all these virtues. It opens and closes 
elevator doors speedily, smoothly, quietly, by electricity. 
The speed, while constant and invariable, may be regulated. 


With PowR-Way, the car can move only when all doors in 
the shaft are fully closed. One switch for the entire shaft, 
instead of a switch at every opening, unfailingly controls 
this simplified interlocking mechanism. The “‘master 
switch”’ itself is an engineering triumph, operating by 
gravity alone. 

PowR-Way equipment requires no clearance space behind 
doors. This space-saving feature alone brings unprece- 
dented savings in rentable floorspace. The additional speed 
of PowR-Way elevator service reduces the number of cars 
required in large buildings . . . further savings in space, 
equipment, installation, operation and maintenance. 


\Hanewer fo®any Door that Slides 





New Yoru . . . . AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. . . . . Chicago 





oven elanctelc method is 
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NATCO > 


THE COMPLETE LINE 
OF STRUCTURAL 
CLAY TILE 


TURN TO 


“SWEETS” 
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YOU CAN 


SAFELY 
SPECIFY 
NATCO 


BECAUSE NATCO 
MEANS EVERYTHING 


IN TILE 


FOR WALLS— interior and exterior, load 
bearing, curtain and partition; finished 
face, brick veneered, or stuccoed 
FOR FLOORS—flat arch, 
floor, or Natcoflor 


FOR FIREPROOFING—on beams, ¢gird- 
ers, and columns— 


combination — 


—you can safely specify Natco, secure in 
the knowledge that Natco Structural Clay 
Tile completely fills each need. No matter 
what the application, Natco brings to it 
the sterling qualities of fire-safety, per- 
manence, freedom from maintenance, low 
depreciation, protection, and all-around 
economy, that have dictated the use of 
Natco in almost every building of note 
erected in recent years. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRGDFING: COMPANY 
General Offices: Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York, Chanin Bldg; ¢ igo, Builders Bld 
Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg; Boston, Textile Blds 
anada: National Fir fing 1 i 
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Quality Steel Windows 


designed to meet modern architectural needs 


To provide a steel window of the highest quality in materials and work- 
manship has been the constant aim in the development of Truscon 
Double-Hung Steel Windows. They are built of galvanized solid steel 


and have bronze weatherstripping. Improved manufacturing methods 
and large scale production have reduced costs so that Truscon Double- 
Hrng Steel Windows are practical for any good building. 


Write for full information, literature and quotations. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
STEEL WINDOW DIVISION 


Truscon Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ontario 
Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 


MODEL-Ne 28 


TRRUSCON 


DOUBLE-HUNG 
STEEL WINDOWS 
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Close-up of 
Steel Shell 
and Spiral 
Reinforcing 

















COURT SQUARE BUILDING, BALTIMORE, MD. 
394 Raymond Concrete Piles—5,665 lineal feet 
Lucius R. Wuite, Jr., Architect WELLS CONSTRUCTION Co., Contractors 


The Civic Center Realty Co., Owners 
















Beneath this, typical of many notable business structures in the 
South, are Raymond Concrete Piles, the logical choice of 
Owners, Architects and Engineers who demand maximum de- 






pendability in foundation work. 







RAYMOND CONCRETE PILE COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 140 Cedar Street CHICAGO: 111 West Monroe Street 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co., Montreal, Canada 










MIAMI SAN FRANCISCO 





ATLANTA CLEVELAND 














BALTIMORE DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS 

BOSTON HOUSTON PHILADELPHIA ST. PAUL 
BUFFALO KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND LONDON, ENGLAND 











A FORM FOR EVERY PILI A PILE FOR EVERY PURPOSI REGARDLESS OF LENGTH 


\ ANAYAOND ~/ 


L 0 
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Two savings are built into 


every Kewanee Boiler... 


The unusual strength and dependability of its steel- 
riveted construction adds many extra years to its 
life —reducing the cost-per-year-of-service to a very 
low figure. 
And a Kewanee saves fuel every year of its existence. 
Boilers can be bought for less but they can’t pro- 
vide the same years of service, nor the same 
economy in the use of fuel, so in the end they 


actually cost more. 


KEWANEE BOILER CORPORATION 


division of 
American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation 


Kewanee, Illinois 


Branches in 40 Principal Cities 
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More Steel 


Reinforcing 


Segments 


— 3000 More Locking “Keys” 
to Each Square Yard 









**More 
Reinforcing 
HESE two things explain why Keys 
architects are invariably so 
much better satisfied with the qual- 
ity of the plastering obtained on 
KNO-BURN, JR. Small Diamond 
Mesh Lath. 
The bond obtained is acknowledgedly superior to that of the old style large mesh 
lath—the distribution of the steel more uniform, more efficient, metal is better em- 
bedded, the drying out of the mortar more even. 
Add to these advantages the elimination of waste due to droppage, and you will see 


why the use of KNO-BURN, JR. assures— 


‘Better Plastering At Less Cost” 


Old Style Large New Small Mesh 
Diamond Mesh KNO-BURN, JR. 


Samples or Circulars Gladly Sent. 


NORTH WESTERN EXPANDED METAL Co. 


1234 OLD COLONY BLDG., CHICAGO 


_ 
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pe? 
eee Greatest | 
oo Hotel 


THE STEVENS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PR ey nese 


EKOLABIRD & ROCHE, Architects —| 
WALTER BIRD, Chief Engineer | 
ERNEST J. STEVENS, President and Gen’l Mgr. | 


O RENDER quiet, unobtrusive and always pleasing service 

to its thousands of daily guests is a task in The Stevens | 
Hotel that demands the most modern equipment to support the . 
large staff of employees. Ia the prompt execution of routine and | 
special service the G@G Atlas Pneumatic Dispatch System | 
plays an important role. 

Guests are registering and checking out in a continual procession. Meals 

are served and charged. Telephone calls, valet service and laundry 
charges must be transferred to guest accounts immediately. Hotel execu 
tives, department chiefs and floor clerks must be linked together for the 
exchange of written messages, orders and other forms. 

Banks, hotels, hospitals, newspapers, libraries, mail-order houses, 

retailers, wholesalers, factories and large offices of all kinds use 

G&G Atlas Pneumatic Dispatch Tubes for speedily (30 feet per 

second) distributing mail, telegrams, inter-ofice papers and light- 


weight articles among scattered departments. ‘Mechanical Mes- 
sengers are faster and more dependable than human a 


Catalog in Sweet’s Arch’t. Cat., 24th Ed., pp. D5116-2 
Catalog in Specification Data, 1929 Ed., pp. 228-229 


GsG ATLAS SYSTEMS, in. 


544 West Broadway New York 
407 Dominion Bank Bldg., Toronto 






PNEUMATIC \\ 
‘TUBE SYSTEM || 
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FOR EVERY BUILDING NEED 


aa 


Grandma’‘’s Room 


Living Room 


NAT 


Copyright 1929 
nal Radiator Corporation 







Made-to-Measure. 
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NATIONAL GAS BOILER 


When Gas is the Fuel—Prime Heating Surface, for Prime Results 


An extremely large amount of 
prime heating surface, reinforced 
by long, serpentine fire travel, 
promotes maximum efficiency 
over a wide range of operation in 
the National Jacketed Gas Boiler. 
The heat generated is sealed in; 
every crevice between the sightly, 
baked-enamel jacket and the 
boiler is filled with rock-wool in- 
sulation. Proper combustion con- 
ditions exist at all loads, for the 
special burners proportion the air 
supply to the gas flow. The easy 
cleaning feature assures the boiler 
will always be in 
first-class condition. 
Approved by the 
American Gas Associ- 





ation, praised by every user, this 
boiler is an outstanding contri- 
bution to the cause of better gas 
heating. 

Each National Boiler is guaran- 
teed—and the guarantee is en- 
dorsed by a Surety Bond, issued 
by The Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York. It covers 
three distinct guaranteed stipu- 
lations as to performance, manu- 
facture, design, and replacement 
of any defective part. It assures 
customer satisfaction, protects 
against criticism or complaint. 

A line to us will bring 
you completeandhelp- 
ful information—im- 
mediately. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 55 West 42nd Street. New York, N. Y. 
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What You Want 


When you specify Von Duprin latches for a par- 
ticular building, you expect genuine Von Duprins 
to be delivered: It goes without saying that you get 
what you specify in nearly every instance. There 
are, however, isolated cases ‘n which the architect 
does not get what he specifies. ‘—here should be no 
trouble about getting genuine Von Duprin latches. 
All reputable hardware dealers can buy them—at 


I | 
. ! How to Get 
1 | 













the same fair prices. But there have come to our at- 
tention instances in which Von Duprin latches have 
been made an item of the finishing hardware specifi- 
cation, only to have the occasional unscrupulous 
dealer take advantage of that form of specification 
to substitute other devices as part of the finishing 
hardware contract. 

The safe way is to make panic devices a separate 
item of the specifications, and—of course—to specify 
the devices by name. 





VONNEGUT HARDWARE Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Listed as Standard by Underwriters Laboratories 


ee SS eee 
latins simnmnand f 
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famp rating merely in sq. ft. 
may prove a boomerang. . . 








To Insure Heating Pump Performance 
tested air and water capacities 
should substantiate published ratings 


CONDENSATE to be removed 
from a return line vacuum 
heating system may vary in 
volume as much as 40%. 





Quantity of air or vapor also 
fluctuates widely. For this reason, square 
feet of installed radiation is not the only 
factor to consider in choosing the correct 
size of pump to use. Several others must 
be recognized. Pressure in the system, effi- 
ciency of traps, tightness of joints, fittings 
and valves cannot be overlooked. 


So, every Jennings Vacuum Heating 
Pump is rated by guaranteed air and water 
capacity determined by actual test. For a 
specified amount of radiation, a given size 
of Jennings Pump is recommended only 
if its combined air and water capacity is 
proved adequate to handle this radiation 
under all conditions. A Jennings Pump 
with the air and water capacities given in 
the table can be relied on to serve satis- 
factorily any reasonably well installed sys- 
tem for the life of the building. 


Actual Tests Determine 
Jennings Pump (apacity 
Air and water capacities are accurately 
measured. The pump is tested with its 
own motor and control equipment. The 
entire assembly is made to prove its fit- 
ness for the work which it has to perform. 
A certified report of the test is furnished 

to the purchaser. 


CAPACITIES OF 
JENNINGS VACUUM HEATING PUMPS 
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JENNINGS VACUUM HEATING 
PUMP ON TEST STAND 





TYPE OF VENTURI METER AND VACUUM 
MANOMETER USED IN TESTING JENNINGS 
VACUUM HEATING PUMPS 





STANDARD TEST ORIFICE 





SWITCHBOARD IN NASH TEST PLANT WHICH 
FURNISHES ELECTRIC CURRENT OF ANY 
VOLTAGE, PHASE AND FREQUENCY 


Water Capacity Is Tested 
by Venturi Meter 


Water capacity is checked by testing the 
volume of water in g.p.m. that the pump 
removes from the receiving tank under 
the given vacuum and delivers against the 
specified discharge pressure. 


Air (apacity Is Measured 
by Calibrated Orifice 


Air capacity is found by means of a cali- 
brated orifice of specified diameter, reamed 
in a brass plate one-eighth inch thick 
located in the pump suction, and con 
municating with the receiving tank. This 
orifice determines the cubic feet per minute 
of air that the pump withdraws from the 
receiving tank and discharges to the at- 
mosphere. 


Air capacity is determined at the same 
time that the pump is delivering 
rated volume of water. Water capacity is 
measured while the pump is handling its 
maximum rated quantity of air. 


Only by such sested 
air and water capaci- §f 
ties can good heating Pp 
pump performance be [BE 


Eertifircd ‘ 
Test Report a 


assured. It pays to [RR 
demand a certified fac- | 
tory test report, and to @ 

substantiate this where- |B ae 





ever possible by a & 


second test on the job. CERTIFIED REPOR! 
OF TEST 


Jennings 


Pumps 


NASH ENGINEERING CO. 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN., U.S.A 
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Modern hotels and apartments GUARD 
AGAINST SUDDEN DARKNESS 


roeere 





The Neil House, Columbus, Ohio, protects guests against 
failure of important lights with reliable Exide Batteries. 
Gustave Drach, architect, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Architects specify Exide Emergency Lighting Batteries 


as protection against current failure 


pene apartments and hotels cannot afford 
sudden current failure. Tenants and guests 
would become dissatisfied . . . dangerous confusion 
might be the result. That’s why architects and builders 
are specifying protection for important lights in 
hotels and apartments. And they are choosing Exide 
Emergency Lighting Batteries for absolutely depend- 
able protection. Should the normal power fail, lights 


Park Lane Apartments, 
Hackensack, N. J., are 
guarded by Exide Emer- 
gency Lighting Batteries. 
irthur EF Dore, Hacken- 
sack, N. aa Architect. 


Exide 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING 
BATTERIES 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 


are switched to an Exide... instantly and automatically 
. .. without a hand touching a switch. And the de- 
vices necessary to control and keep the battery in a 
charged condition are simple and automatic. No 
expert electrical knowledge is required .. . the usual 
staff can maintain the system with ease. 

Exide engineers, backed by forty-one years’ experi- 
ence in building batteries for every purpose, have 
designed the Exide Emergency Lighting Battery spe- 
cially to do its job, efficiently and reliably .. . and 
economically. Small wonder that architects all over 
the country are selecting Exides to safeguard banks, 
hospitals, schools, theatres, stores, 
offices, auditoriums and any place 
where the public gathers. 

Write today for booklet — “Emer- 
gency Lighting Batteries” —it will give 
you full information on specially 
designed Exide Batteries. 


COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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What Is INCINERATION? 
The INCINERATOR 
Plus THE SERVICE 
Plus THE COMPANY 


The Incinerator 


The drying draft cannot stop with the 
KERNERATOR perpendicular by-pass grate. 
It allows a current of air to pass through, 
over and around the garbage accumula- 
tion on the grates. The air stream is never 
shut off and moisture evaporation con- 
tinues constantly — a condition impos- 
sible with the flat grate incinerator (like 
the KERNERATOR of 1910) or the sloping 
grate type (like the KERNERATOROf 1911). 


This is typical of the scientific develop- 
ment work that has brought the KERNER- 


\TOR to its present state of high efficiency. 


i ON 


“Garbage and Waste Disposal 
for New and Existing Buildings 


See our catalog in Sweet's 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 


715 EAST WATER STREET MILWAUKEE 
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Aquatint study of the News Building, New York, N. Y. ~ John Mead Howell and 
Raymond M. Hood, Architects -- Hegeman Harris Co., Inc., General Contractor ~ 
Alvord & Swift, Heating Contractor ~ John McMillan Co., Inc., Plumbing Cortractor. 


Jenkins Valves are used for both the heating and plumbing of this new building. 


enkins Valves 


SINCE 1664 


Jenkins Bros. .» New York .~ Boston _~ Philadelphia _- 





Chicago . . . Jenkins Bros. Ltd. _= Montreal _~ London. 
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NEW MOUSE 
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hew house - 
a good salesman ~~ Sut 
how about the wiring 7 


Thousands of prospective *“new-house- 
buyers” have had _ the experience of 
living in houses that were inadequately 


wired. They are tired of having a 





network of lamp cord 





covering the walls and 






floor. They demand more circuits and 
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more outlets in the new houses they buy. 


There is no market for inad- 





equate wiring... Non-Metallic 
Sheathed Cable costs much less to install. 

With it you can provide your houses 
with adequate wiring systems fol fol. fofeee 5 
and still be within your budget. 

A Non-Metallic Sheathed Cable job will 


last as long as the house. 





If you’re not fully acquainted with Non-Metallic Sheathed Cable ask your 
electrical contractor—or write to any of the Licensed Manufacturers listed be- 
low for the booklet —“ Where and How to Use Non- Metallic Sheathed Cable”. 


American Circular Loom Company 
Anaconda Wire and Cable Company 
Collyer Insulated Wire Company 
Eastern Tube and Tool Company 
General Electric Company 
National Metal Molding Division 

vie Products Corpo 


“Rome Wi ire C jompany 
Dir ‘able Corpo 


T at Wi ire a Company 
Triangle Conduit Company, Ine. 


The abo a urers are Lic ed under Non-metallic Sheathed 
ts number 1439323: 1520680; 1203788; ae 3752. 


SHEATHED RUA [yin 
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Carpets Wear Longer 


ANY a carpet looks old and worn when it is 






merely matted down with dirt and loose, 






broken wool fibres. 






From down at the very roots of the fibres, the 






powerful “inrush of air” into Spencer Vacuum 






Cleaner tools literally lifts and pulls city 






soot, seashore sand, the dust of streets and 






the sharpest, heaviest grit. 






This dirt is what literally grinds the life out of 






thousands of dollars worth of carpets annually. 






This is the material that the Spencer System 






removes with light, quick strokes of the proper 






tool, without “consuming the carpet.” 






[his system is economical. 






It prolongs carpet life. 


It cleans bare floors. 






It reduces the cost of cleaning. 










DATA FOR ARCHITECTS 










Many of America’s leading hotels are Spencer 


Cleaned. A list of users together with special 






engineering data for architects will be furnished 








on request. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO 


CENTRAL f 
496 NEW PARK AVE.,HARTFORD, CONN. ©} CLEANING | REPRESENTATIVES IN 50 CITIES 
SYSTEMS | @ r034 
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In the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, Washington, D. C., 
lifetime pipe performance is 
assured with Youngstown pipe, 
while the electrical wiring is 
permanently protected with 
Youngstown Buckeye Conduit. 





WOU 


GALVANIZED SHEETS PROTECT 
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You Can Be SURE With 
Youngstown Pipe, Conduit 
or Sheets 


HERE is no uncertainty as to the quality of Youngstown 

pipe, Youngstown Buckeye Conduit or Youngstown 
steel sheets. When you specify Youngstown, you are 
specifying lifetime service backed by the performance 
records of thousands of installations. 


And Youngstown service matches the high quality of these 
Youngstown products. When you are confronted with 
any problem involving the use of pipe, sheets or conduit, 
you will find the steel counsellors of The Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company glad to be of service to you. 
Each of the twenty district sales offices is manned by 
specialists in steel who will be glad to render service with- 
out the slightest obligation. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE COMPANY 


One of the oldest manufacturers of copper steel, under 
the well-known and established trade name “Copperoid” 


General Offices -YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


DisTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
ATLANTA—Healey Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS— Andrus Bldg. 
BOSTON —80 Federal St. NEW ORLEANS—Hibernia Bldg. 
BUFFALO—Liberty Bank Bldg NEW YORK—30 Church St. 
CHICAGO—Conway Bldg PHILADELPHIA— 
CINCINNATI—Union ieee Bidg. Franklin Trust Bldg. 
CLEVELAND —Union Trust Bldg PITTSBUR GH—Oliver Bldg. 
DALLAS— Magnolia Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO— 

DENVER —Continental Oil Bldg 55 New Montgomery St. 
DETROIT —Fisher Bldg. SEATTLE — Central Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.— ST. LOUIS— 

Commerce Bldg Shell Bldg., 13th and Locust Sts. 
MEMPHIS—P. O. Box 462 YOUNGSTOWN -—Stambaugh Bldg. 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE—The Youngstown Steel Products Co., 
Dashwood House, Old Broad St., London, E. C. England 


STOWSR 


SAVE WITH STEEL 
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ARCHITECTURAL SERIES PLATE N° 6° 


*ENTIRE SERIES SENT ON REQUEST » 







HINSULATI IONS AGAINST HEAT&COLD/# 
























LORILLARD Service Refrigerators at West 
Point Military Academy—lined through- 


mber, 1929 


LORILLARD Refrigerators and Refriger- 
ated Counter with Monel Metal Top in the W. R. R. Station Restaurant, Hoboken, 
kitchen of the New York Athletic Club. N. J. Faced entirely with Monel Metal. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 


KLorilevrel. 
REFRIGERATORS 


Whether you needasmallservicerefrigeratorora battery of mammoth cooling rooms, 
you can save yourself trouble and expense by specifying LORILLARD. Then you 


FORUM 


Since 


1877 


Since 


1877 


will know that you are getting the finest refrigerating equipment that 52 years of 
cumulative experience can produce. You will insure yourself ofa refrigerating serv- 
ice made famous by four generations of LORILLARD users... a service so out- 
standing that it is selected for such important installations as those illustrated below, 






Interior of LORILLARD Cooling Room at 
West Point. Note overhead tracks for meat 





out with Monel Metal. 
Metal jambs. 


LORILLARD Refrigerator in the D. L. & 


York Life Bldg., New York City. 


Entrances to LORILLARD Cooling Rooms 
at West Point. Doors are faced with Monel 
hooks and the Monel Metal faced Door. Metal inside and outside, with Monel 


To maintain the high standards of materials 
and craftsmanship established in 1877, LOR- 
ILLARD Refrigerators are built with a pains- 
taking care almost unknown to this modern 
age. Doors are fitted by hand. Hardware is at 
least 50% heavier than that ordinarily used. 
The cork board insulation will stand immer- 
sion in boiling water without disintegrating or 
an expansion of more than 2% of its dimensions. 


All LORILLARD Refrigerators are built in 
our own factory at Kingston, N. Y., of selected 
lumber that has been properly seasoned in our 
own kilns. The interiors are lined with heavy 
galvanized iron, porcelain enameled iron, tile 
or glass. Some of the finer models are lined 
with Monel Metal throughout. Every detail of 
material, design and construction is planned to 
increase the satisfaction of LORILLARD users. 


She John Van Range © 


BOSTON DALLAS 
ATLANTA WASHINGTON 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
CLEVELAND NEW ORLEANS 


_ CU Cincinnati ee 


DIVISION OF ALBERT PICK-BARTH COMPANY, INC 
General Offices: Oakley, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Chicago Sales Office 
1200 West 35th Street 


Detroit Sales Office New York Sales Office 


170 East Larned Street {8 Cooper Square 












Monel Metal lined LORILLARD Refrig- 


erator inthe Savarin Restaurant inthe Neu 
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THE GOVERNOR 













TheHotelGovernor 
Clinton, New York 
Latest addition to 
Van’s roster of 
noted hotels. 





The heart of the kitchen is the range and broiler section. 
Here is shown this division of the Hotel Governor Clin- 
ton Kitchen. The cooks’ tables have Monel Metal tops. 


MURGATROYD AND OGDEN 
{rchitects 





The salad pantry is provided with A general view of the main kitchen of the Hotel 
capacious storage and counter space. Governor Clinton, New York, created and installed 
The refrigerators are Lorillard in its entirety by the John Van Range Company. 
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Ri CLINTON 
AN EQUIPMENT 


This great new hotel wanted kitchen 


1 


equipment that would stay new 


Equipment that has something more than surface pol- 
ish. Equipment that will stand up under years of heavy 
duty. Equipment that will give uninterrupted service 
without costly breakdowns or replacements! These 
were the specifications of the Hotel Governor Clinton. 


The hotel management compared brands, claims, 
prices and previous records. They examined other 
kitchens. Their final choice ... the choice of thou- 
sands of hotel men during the past 75 years . . . was 
Van Equipment. No doubt you already know why. 
Perhaps Van has always been your choice, too. If not, 


we Il gladly send details. 


She John Van Range G 








“ie EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
Mi Cincinn 

— meer 

eee DIVISION OF ALBERT PICK-BARTH COMPANY, INC. 


BOSTON ATLANTA CLEVELAND DALLAS WASHINGTON NEW ORLEANS 


General Offices: Oakley, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chicago Sales Office Detroit Sales Office New York Sales Office 


200 West 35th Street 170 East Larned Street 38 Cooper Square 


. 
* 











Lotel e compact kitchens for the Governor Clinton Grill 
wlled d Coffee Shop. The dishwashing section is at the left; 
any. in the background is the range and broiler division. 
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The Great 
VAN FACTORY 
The largest of 
its kind 
in the 

world 











The room service pantry is equipped 

for prompt service of hot food. The 

large Lorillard Refrigerator is one 
of many recent installations. 


These New Books Free 


Planning Restaurants That Make 
Voney. An 80-page booklet on the 
architectural and business problems 
to be considered in planning all types 
of commercial restaurants. 

Practical Planning of School Food 
Service. A comprehensive treatise on 
all phases of school cafeterias and 
kitchens. Not a catalog. Contains 
many plates, floor plans and much 
valuable data. 


Practical Planning for Church Food 
Service. Help on a difficult problem! 
Here printed for the first time are 
facts about church kitchens and serv- 
ing rooms, illustrated by many ex: 
amples, with floor plans and photo- 
graphs. 
Practical Planning for Club Food Ser- 
vice. Unusually complete and author- 
itative data, with floor plans, ete., are 
included in this book. An important 
addition to any architectural library. 

1 request on your letterhead 

will bring any of these volumes. 
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— theatre builders realize that good, dependable 
ventilation means continued patronage. 


The new Fox Theatre in San Francisco radiates comfort, 
charm and relaxation from the moment one steps within the 
door. It’s perfect ventilation system contributes much to 
this pleasing atmosphere. 


Powerful Westinghouse motors drive ventilating fans and 
blowers which circulate the air at the rate of 140,000 cubic 
feet per minute. Every breath of air in the theatre is changed 
every five minutes, so that regardless of weather conditions, 
patrons are constantly assured of the comfort of being sur- 
rounded by fresh, clean air. 


In the engaging atmosphere of this theatre, Westinghouse 
equipment plays a conspicuous role—a part that offers a striking 
example of cooperative effort and unified responsibility. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


SALES OFFICES AND SERVICE SHOPS IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 





Westinghouse Linestart motors ving 
Western Blower Company fans the 
Fox Theatre. 

Architect, Thomas W. Lamb, New ’ ork 
Electrical Contractor, Alta Electri. Co,, 
San Francisco. 

General Contractors, McDonald ang 


Kahn, San Francisco. 


Consulting Engineer, Charles T. Phij- 


lips, San Francisco. 





resh dtr xx every five minutes 
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ON the most durable 
building construction 
the marks of Time’s 
destructive scythe will 
slowly but inevitably 
become apparent. 

The best protection against the effects of 
time on masonry is a mortar bond that will 
endure the disintegrating attacks of passing 
years as sturdily as the brick or stone it bonds 
together. Such a lasting bond is produced 
with Kosmortar. Its strength and endurance 
result in a mortar bond that will remain, 
without the need of patching or repairing, 
an integral part of the masonry. Merely the 


Made in the same mills as Kos- 
mos Portland Cement, a brand 
that has been distinguished for 
high-test, uniform and reliable 
quality for over twenty years. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


PERMANENCE 


... J ut breaks down the 
mortar joint tt will break 
down the wall 
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mixture of sand andwater 
with Kosmortar pro- 
duces this strong, hard 
mortar, consistently as 
strong as 50-50 cement 
and lime mortar. Be- 
cause of its skilful chemical composition and 
laboratory-controlled manufacture, Kosmortar 
eliminates hit-or-miss methods of mixing boxes. 

Kosmortar is exceedingly plastic; non-stain- 
ing, and water-resistant. Write for complete 
information. The Ideal (Cement for Masonry. 
KOSMOS PORTLAND CEMENT CoO., In- 
corporated, Mill, Kosmosdale, Kentucky; 
Sales Offices, Louisville, Kentucky. 


OSMORTAR 


A MASON'S CEMENT — EASY TO SPREAD 
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... bonds walls to stay 
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HE Hotel Claridge, now under constr 
tion, is Atlantic City’s latest skyscraper. 


Strategically located at Brighton Pj, 
Indiana Avenue, and Park Place; fronted py 
superbly landscaped city park; overlooking | 
night the ever-changing hues and shapes of # 
municipal G-E Novalux electric fountain: a 
with a broad, unobstructed view of the ore; 
no wonder that MclIlvain and Roberts 
Philadelphia, the architects, take justifial 


pride in this project. ” 


In planning, no detail of construction w 
spared to make each of the twenty-four stor 
accessible, convenient, and modern. Hen 
General Electric elevator control has b¢ 
selected to supply swift and dependal 
vertical transportation in the beautiful n¢ 
Claridge. 
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Model of the new Hotel Claridge Architects: McIlvain and Roberts, Philadelphia, 


showing park and G-E Novalux electric fountain in the foreground. 


See this model at the General Electric Company’s National Exhibit at 
Central Pier, 1400 Boardwalk, Atlantic City 


NERA Lp 


Ec zee te COMPAN YI, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 












IVE Gurney elevators, rated 2500 Ib. at 
700 ft. per minute, driven by General Elec- 





‘Onstry 


CTaper, 

Pls tric elevator equipment of the gearless traction 
nted hy type having variable-voltage control and 
oking automatic leveling, will be used in the Claridge. 
pes of t In their choice of elevator equipment, Messrs. 
tain: ay MclIlvain and Roberts were governed by the 
the oceg following factors: 

-oberts 

oe The safety of passengers 

Justina The comfort of passengers 

The prevention of shutdowns 

ction wa The minimizing of running time 

our stori These important advantages are obtained in 
n. Heng G-E elevator equipment by the careful inter- 
has beg design of the component parts, which results 
ependa in asmoothness of operation almost unbeliev- 
itiful ne able, yet rapid, accurate, simple, and de- 


pendable. 













































































General Electric gearless traction 


elevator motor 
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ew Skyscraper 


The Hotel Claridge will benefit by four out- 
standing General Electric contributions to the 
art of elevator control. 
Automatic control of elevator-speed regulation, 
both at running speeds and at approaching and 
landing speeds. 
Automatic control of acceleration and retardation, 
resulting in the greatest comfort and the shortest 
time of operation. 
Improved design of elevator equipment, rendering 
operation more effective and reducing miainte- 
nance cost. 


Automatic leveling control of the simplest, most 
accurate, and reliable type, effected through the 
main elevator motor. 
Whenever there exists a problem in vertical 
transportation in any building, old or new, 
General Electric stands ready to provide suit- 
able electric elevator equipment. 





; 


200-323 





saan = il ae 


for automatic leveling 
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The Invisible Superintendent at the 
Mortar Box makes a mortar 


NE PART BRIXMENT, three parts sand that meets 


(no lime, no portland) makes a mortar 
that has the necessary strength and plasticity ALL 


and many other advantages as well: 


So hard that a nail cannot be driven into the requirements 


joint... Sets up even under water... Repels 
moisture . . . Does not cause efflorescence or 
fade colors . . . Uniform in strength and color 

.- Makes neater brickwork due to convenient 
setting time and smooth-working qualities .. . 
Reduces cost of materials . . . Less labor in 
mixing (no soaking or slaking). . . Saves brick- 
layer’s time because of unusual plasticity bia 
Especially good for winter work. 


Architect’s handbook on request. Louisville 
Cement Company, Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 






District Sales Offices: 1610 Builders Bldg., Chic ago; 301 Ro oon is. Cleveland; 
602 Senin Bldg., Detroit; 101 Park he Neu 


BRIXMENT © 


Sor Mortar and Stucco 


MASONR 


:SROEN 
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This new acoustical product 
pleases both eye and ear 


USG Acoustical Tile is a highly efficient sound 
absorbent. Its antique marble finish adds a note 





of elegance and dignity to interiors. 

It provides acoustical correction in auditoria 
and absorbs from 60 to 90 per cent of noise 
wherever used. It is quickly applied over wall 
and ceiling surfaces in old or new buildings. 


USG Acoustical Tile is available in several 





shades and sizes to harmonize with any archi- 
tectural period. Redecoration is not required. 
The original appearance is easily restored by 








vacuum cleaning at a fraction of the usual cost 
of redecoration. 


il" ns sil = iV ’ Maximum noise absorption is assured. The 
Hl | i ht MN) | ; United States Gypsum Company will contract 
q ll fj | | ll for the installation of USG Acoustical Tile 

LN i | Hl ne only where the desired results can be secured. 

IS Complete information for your files on this 


Ai . Pa ey yh effective way to control acoustics will be sent 

HA on request. Phone your local sales office or 
write United States Gypsum Company, Dept. 
27N. 300 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


USG ACOUSTICAL TILE 


4 product of UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY [U.S 


6 
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Water Repellency > 


The sleet and snow of winter, and the severest i 


storms of summer are repelled alike by these sail 
dependable protective paints. abl 


bra 












Dixon’s Industrial Paints, known for more than 65 years as Dixon’s 


Silica-Graphite Paints, are composed (except Bright Aluminum and whe 


Standard Oxide Red) of pure boiled linseed oil combined with the high- 1 
est grade of flake silica-graphite. B 
ra 
And flake silica-graphite has proved, over the years, to be an unusually _ 
DIXON’S effective pigment for metal protective paints. It has a peculiar quality 
of “Water Repellency’; and as corrosion does not occur except in the f 
MAINTENANCE presence of moisture, much longer protection is assured. oni 
FLOOR PAINTS It is also absolutely inert, chemically speaking, hence not affected by dray 
the action of gases, acids, alkalis, and other destructive agents. well 
give maximum protec- ; ee 5 ; ; : . 
tion to wood, composi- A complete line of Dixon’s Industrial Paints in 14 colors, including and 
tion. concrete and ce- Bright Aluminum and Standard Red Oxide is now available. Write for hare 
mer:t floors. Suitable color card No. 227 BL This 
for use indoors or out- - 
side. Write for color Paint Sales Division - 
card No. 227 BF. h Di C ible C { 
Xe Josep ixon Crucible Company Do" 
‘ aan ° y ON 
Jersey City, N. J. line: 


Established 1827 
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Tastin 


doesn’t 
tell 


\ "7 ATERS may taste and look alike but, at the 

same time, depending upon their sources and 
treatment, may vary greatly in their effects on plamb- 
ing pipe. Purity, from a health standpoint, has no 
relation to corrosiveness, 

In writing plumbing pipe specifications, therefore, 
the character of the local water supply should be 
carefully considered. Brass Pipe will outlast rust- 
able pipe under all conditions, but not all alloys of 
brass will 


give the same satisfactory service every- 


where. 
To meet different water conditions, The American 
Brass Company has developed two alloys of 


\naconda Brass Pipe, Anaconda 85 and Anaconda 67. 


{naconda 67 Brass Pipe—Where normal water 
conditions prevail; that is when waters are not 
drawn from peaty sources, shallow wells, tubular 
wells or filter galleries in lowlands along river beds 
and where filtered waters are not of high permanent 
hardness, Anaconda 67 Brass Pipe is recommended. 
This pipe contains not less than 67% copper; is 


seamless, semi-annealed and guaranteed, 


{naconda 85 Red-Brass Pipe—For distribution 
lines carrying ground waters and colored surface 
waters, particularly when drawn from peaty sources 
and filtered waters which may be high in carbonic 
acid content and low in alkalinity, Anaconda 85 
Red-Brass Pipe is offered as the best corrosion- 
resisting pipe commercially obtainable. This pipe, 
containing a minimum of 85% copper, is seamless, 


semi-annealed and guaranteed. 


CON 
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Tasting the water doesn’t tell anything about 
; ° : 
— its corrosiveness... Waters thatare purest and 
most healthful may be highly corrosive. 


Proved by 16 years of testing 


The durability of these two kinds of pipe has been 
proven by 16 years of exhaustive research during 
which many copper-zine pipe alloys were subjected 
to the action of unusually corrosive water for a 
period of ten years. Six years’ field investigation of 
actual installations substantiated the laboratory 
tests and resulted in the adoption of the alloys now 


known as Anaconda 67 and Anaconda 85. 


Service to Architects 


The Technical Department of The American Brass 
Company is prepared to help determine the char- 
acter of local water supplies. Architects are invited 
to make use of this service. The American Brass 


Company; General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut. 


BR. 





FOR HOT AND COLD WATER LINES 


SS PIPE 
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This is the 
“ik of K Hygienic” Seat 
made by Kohler of Kohler 


HitRE is the latest addition to the Kohler line. A very important ad- 
dition—“K of K Hygienic” closet seats. A complete line—all models 
—open and closed front. with and without covers, in Sea Pearl finish 
or plain, harmonizing with all Kohler colors, also in white, black, 
mahogany, and golden oak. 

With many new features to recommend it, perhaps the outstanding 


Improved Design—New Features 


Kohler Quality 





feature of this new line is Kohler Quality. “K of K Hygienic” seats 5. Cover ond sent ewlnd fooes one cm 
are made by Kohler at Kohler, insuring the same quality standard, cealed bar hinge. 
centralized control, fine workmanship, and rigid inspection that have 2. Flange on hinge checks seat and cover 
built the reputation of Kohler Enameled Iron fixtures, Vitreous China, in upright positior. 
« , “ rW 
and Brass. 3B. Two metal bars keep cover securely 10 
You may now specify Kohler closets complete with Kohler seats, place. 
crated together—thus centralizing responsibility for quality and deliv- 8. Solid hardwood core, reinforced 
3 cross-grain dowels. 


ery, while simplifying specification-writing, ordering, and handling 
“on the job.” ed). Durable, sanitary sheet coveri: 


PSs 


Kouver Co., Founded 1873, Kohler. Wis. - Shipping Point, Shebovgan, Wis. - Branches in Principal ¢ 
° ppur , 


KOHLER OFKOHLER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


LOOK FOR THE KOHLER TRADE MARK ON EACH FIX TL R+ 
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Strengthen 
the “vital spots”! 


Specify Mueller faucets and fittings 


MUELLER 


ODERN architects know that dependable water service is 
; ~ imperative in every building that they design. Thousands 
uf these men have learned that the “vital spots’ of a water sys- 
t-m—faucets and fittings—can be relied upon to give year-after- 
year service if “MUELLER” is written into the specifications. 


Mueller Faucets and Fittings are built of the finest obtainable 
materials by an organization which for 72 years has manufactured 
these products to the highest standards of quality. Rigid labora- 
tory control and the skilled workmanship of master craftsmen are 
not regarded as a sufficient guaranty of Mueller Quality. As an 
added precaution, Mueller products are tested under conditions 
which are many times more severe than those encountered in 
actual service. 


Mueller dependability may be enjoyed without sacrifice of 
appearance, for selections can be made from a wide variety of 
beautiful and richly finished Mueller designs. Ask your master 
plumber about Mueller Faucets and Fittings or write to us for 





Vueller Built-In Equipment 





fiers important advantages in simplicity of design 
interesting information. and easy accessibility. 
fures ITTIE : ; 9 Mueller G-4050 
MUELLER CO. (Established 1857), Decatur, Illinois. a ee ee sibs , 
- - a * is (ver-Rim ub Filler. verhead shower may be 
Branches: New York, 135th St. and Walnut Ave., Bronx; Dallas, nected ’ , 
e con San Francisco, Los Angeles. Canadian Factory: MUELLER, Lim- Mueller G-5865 
. > . 7 Pop-Up Drain Neo panel necessary behind tub 
ited, Sarnia. All parts removable from inside of tub. 
| cover 
rely in 
d with 
ties 





PLUMBING BRONZE AND VITREOUS WARE 
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REPUBLIC PIPE 
DISTRIBUTES th HEAT ) : 





IN THIS GREAT BUILDING 


An extensive, hidden maze of 
Republic Pipe, a tubularstruc- 
ture in itself—carries the heat 
to every corner of this monu- 
mental building. A built-in 
system of steel pipes that are 
essential to the comfort of 
practically a small town of 
humans who daily people the 
structure. 


Dependability and durability 


were the pipe demands— Re- 
public was used. 






















Heating Contractors—Raisler 
Heating Co., N. Y. C. 
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International Telephone Building 236% ah 
New York City ecge ie * i 
BUCHMAN & KAHN ~~ Architects ue ts 
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Pig Iron pay 

Semi-finished Steel 7 = 


Bars and Shapes 
Hot and Cold Rolled Strip 
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Black. Blue 
Calvanized ar 
lerne Sheets 
Coke Tin Plate—Tin Mill 
Black Plate 
Black and Galvanized 
Standard Pipe 
Oil Country Tubular 
Coods 
Nuts, Spikes, ete. 
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Bolts, 






Branch Offices 


Birmingham Detroit 


Buffalo phy IRON & STEEL CO. YOUN 


Chicago New York 
Cincinnati Philadelphia 
Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Dallas San Francisco 
Seattle 


Denver 











St. Louis 

















a the last few years 
false modesty has given way 
to a new frankness regarding 
women’s hygienic problems. 

The need of the modern fastidi- 
us woman for adequate sanitation 
n her home or office is one which 

nands the serious consideration 

ry practicing architect. 

The trapway of the average toilet 
sso small as to scarcely permit the 


pass ve of a golf ball. Such a toilet, 


THE 
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when used for the disposal of sani- 


tary pads, eventually clogs, stops 
up and causes repeated annoyance 
and embarrassment. 

But there is one fine modern 
toilet particularly designed to meet 
this difficult problem. It is The 
Improved Madera, with large over- 
size trapway and powerful, yet 
silent, twin-jet siphonic flushing. 
The Madera passes sanitary pads 


easily and safely. 
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In addition to this thoroughly 
important feature, the Madera has 
a generous elongated bowl of glass- 
hard Durock, long and soil-proof 
seat with large opening, with all 
surfaces below the seat opening 
completely covered with water. In- 
clude it in your next specifications. 

a ae 
Thomas Maddock’s Sons Pottery, 
Division of Standard Sanitary Man- 


ufacturing Company, Trenton, N. J. 
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INGOT IRON 
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ventilating ducts 





in new 
| Koppers Building 


r ‘HE majestic new Koppers building, in Pitts 


burgh, was built to endure. So it was but 


Yi 


fitting that rust-resisting ARMCO Ingot Iron be 


ih 
AAA 41 


chosen for the ventilating ducts. 
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By the use of this pure iron, the expense and an 
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noyance of frequent repairs and replacements wil! 


be avoided. 


ARMCO Ingot Iron was selected because of its 


, 


sxroved durability—the /ongest record of actua 
I 8 


~ se. ek 


IMM / 


service of any low-cost, rust-resisting sheet meta! 


a er we ee et 


> Be DA Perhaps out of our wide experience we can help 
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you with some sheet metal problem that’s con- 
fronting you now. The office nearest you will be 


Quam, glad to assist. 


Write or telephone. 








Back of this familiar symbol is THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


nearly thirty years’ experience in 

the manufacture of special analy- ; . ; 
sis iron and steel sheets and plates. Executive Offices, Middletown, Ohio 
When you want a rust-resisting, 
low-cost metal be sure to see this 
selaadie and the words ““ARMCO 


Export: The ARMCO International Corporation 


Ingot Iron.”’ It is assurance of DISTRICT Chicago Detroit Pittsburgh 
IS tie : 7 

dependable, economical service. OFFICES Cincinnati New York St. Louis 
. Cleveland Philadelphia San Frar 
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ND CLEAN 


with Clow Madden Wallomatics .. . 
and Clow Patented Ventilators 


Above is shown the applica- 
tion of the Clow Patented 
Closet Stall Ventilator. 
Through it, odors are drawn 
from the toilet room into 
the utility corridor —and 
carried off, at the outlet. It 
isso constructed that paper 
cannot be stuffed in to stop 
its action. 


Automatically,closet rooms 
are fresh and clean. 


And, independently of for- 
getful minds—Clow Mad- 
den Wallomatics send a 
powerful stream of water, 
cleansing the entire bowl 
after every use. There’s 
nothing to touch. Nothing 
to remember. It’s auto- 
matic. 





RECORD NO. 107° 
26 years ago, 15 Clow Madden Automatics 
were installed at the May Street School, 


Benton Harbor, Michigan. In the past 6 years 
TCM a ee ee 
No record was kept for previous years. 





With Clow Madden Auto- 
matics, sanitation is assur- 
ed for a quarter century 
and more—as installation 
records show. 


For the Clow Madden Valve 
has only two moving parts 
—has no minute by-passes 
to cause trouble. Tests 
prove it uses less than half 
the usual amount of water, 
for a surer flush. 

With Clow Patented Venti- 
lators and Clow Madden 
Wallomatics, odor-free air 
and taint-free closets are 
automatically assured for 
the life of the building. 


Center Illustration) 
Showing how closed top tanks are concealed 
in utility corridor behind back wall. Clow 
Wallomatics are built free of the floor for 
cleaner toilet rooms. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS, 201-299 NORTH TALMAN AVE., CHICAGO 


CLOW MADDEN AUTOMATIC 


Forty-€ight Styles, Heights and Types to Meet Your Requirements 
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NATIONAL -TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 
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MEETING ARCHITECTURAL STANDARDS OF QUALITY 





Entrance to Williamsburgh Savings 
Bank Bldg., Ashland and Hanson 
Places, Brooklyn, New York. 
HALSEY, McCORMICK & HEL- 
MER, INC., architects; ALEX- 
ANDER BRYANT CO., plumbing 
contractors; Solid Nickel Silver* 

Ceeaieak tn Dinah all . 


plumbir c om s 
MEYER-SNIFFEN CO., New York 





WILLIAMSBURGH SAVINGS BANK 
SOLID NICKEL SILVER* PLUMBING FIXTURES BY MEYER-SNIFFEN 


: Williamsburgh Sav- 
ings Bank is another 


leading financial institution 


Nickel and to alloys of high 
Nickel content. They are cor- 
rosion-resisting and easy to 
thatinsuresthebeauty and per- keep bright...not easily 
manence of plumbing fixtures marred or broken during in- 
by using Solid Nickel Silver. stallation or use. In hardness, 
Plumbing fixtures of Solid toughness and strength they 
Nickel Silver were specified for are similar to tough bronze 
these beautiful bank offices be- and provide unusual wear- 
cause this type of sanitary resistance, particularly at the 


equipmentretains its lustrous, valve seats. For quality plumb- 





clean-looking appearance in ing installations, both large 
spite of severe service. In their silver-like appearance, and small, the highest architectural opinion agrees 
fixtures of Solid Nickel Silver are comparable to Pure that there is no substitute for Solid Nickel Silver. 
"*Diamond Metal is the name used by the MEYER-SNIFFEN CO. to identify its Nickel alloy used in manu- | 
facturing Nickel Silver plumbing fixtures. This is a solid white metal and contains a high percentage of Nickel. 


YANN 


Nicke| THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Aer 
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“Wush- Kleen <= 


SEWAGE EJECTORS 


[In The HOTEL 


Flush-Kleen”’ 


advantage. 


and abuse, must be capable 


‘“Flush-Kleen”’ 





lines. 
No strainer baskets to be cleaned 
ScHROEDER H I MILWAUKEE . . - . 
ler “FlushKleen” 5 obnoxious job often disregarded and 
, ahd , which indirectly is the 
Contrac t r—Wenzel & 


Her h, J wauke 


“Fysh-K len” 


pores wane , has been developed by “Chicago Pump” 


engineers who have had over 20 years’ 
experience in pump design, and is recom- 


mended and guaranteed for hotel use. 


Without the slightest hesitancy, engineers 
“Flush-Kleen” 


kind of waste 


who have had experience, 


run most any into their 
ejector pits. 

“Flush-Kleen” 
just like backwashing a filter. 


employs the flow reversal 
principle 
engineering data, specifications 
“Flush-Kleen”’ 
tors to meet various conditions are 
able to you in Bulletin No. 125. 


Lay outs, 





on several types of EF jec- 


avail- 





SEWAGE-CONDENSATION-CIRCULATING 
BILGE- FIRE-HOUSE- VACUUM 






Chicago 
Detroit Office—General Motors Bldz. 


General Offices and Plant—2336 Wolfram St., 
New York Office—79 Madison Ave. 


AND 


OTELS—such as the Schroeder, 
in Milwaukee—are using 
Sewage Ejector to good 


Public facilities receiving most use, 
and sturdy. 
will handle anything 
that can pass through sanitary return 


cause of much 
trouble in the basket type installation. 
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will handle 


l1—Returns from basement toi- 
lets. 


2—Refuse from kitchens. 


3—Drainage from laundries, bar- 
ber shops, etc. 


4—Seepage and sub.drainage. 


5—Anything that enters the basin 
you cannot c! log a “Flush 
Kleen.” 


features 


. . 
a—-No_ strainer baskets to be 
cleaned. 


b—No sewage touches the impel- 
lers—they cannot bind or clog. 


c—Basins do not become foul 
and unsanitary. 


d—Operation of pumps alternated 
by the “Automatic Alter- 
nator.” 
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Facts are based upon experience—upon what 
has been done. Cohoes Pipe has demonstrated 
in 75 years of every conceivable use that it 
resists corrosion and rust and is leak-proof. 
The Cohoes old fashioned puddling mills 
turn out a quality of Genuine Wrought Iron 
that is impervious to time and the elements. 


Our hand book of “Pipe Facts” contains author- 
itative information of sizes, weights and uses. 
Send for it. 


eee 
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COHOES ROLLING MILL Co. 


COHOES, NEW YORK 


Branches: NEWYORK - CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE - PORTLAND 
BOSTON - CLEVELAND - DETROIT - NORFOLK - MINNEAPOLIS 
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UT Reading Genuine Puddled Wrought Iron oO Ww 
Pipe into your buildings. As far as you are 
concerned, the wrench that tightens the joints is the 
last wrench they need ever know. For far beyond the 
span of human life, these sturdy pipes will resist cor- 
rosion, strain, and vibration. But if the building be torn 
down, other wrenches may take these pipes apart only 


to reinstall them elsewhere! 


Be sure you get pipe with the Reading name, date of 


R= 


manufacture, and cut-in spiral knurl mark on it. 










READING IRON COMPANY, Reading, Pennsylvania 


Atlanta - Baltimore - Cleveland - NewYork - Philadelphia ; 
Boston - Cincinnati - St.Louis - Chicago - New Orleans | 
Buffalo - Houston - Tulsa - Seattle - San Francisco 


Detroit - Pittsburgh - Ft. Worth - Los Angeles - Kansas City 


GENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON 


EADING PIP 


DIAMETERS RANGING FROM ¥% TO 20 INCHES 
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MUNECIPAL AUDITORIUM, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Favrot & Livaudais, New Orleans, Architeets. Equipped with DOUGLAS Plumbing Fixtures trimmed with Solid Nickel Silver. 
A. G. Rose, Inc., New Orleans, Plumbers. 


Algain... 
he Architect’s Choice 


with drop ear indexed han- AS 


ss _ PLUMBING FIXTURES 


trimmed with Solid Nickel Silver 





DOUGLAS Solid Nickel 
Silver self-closing faucet ‘ 





Consistent with their well-established policy of carefully selecting 

materials and workmanship, Favrot & Livaudais, Architects, of 

New Orleans, specified DOUGLAS Plumbing Fixtures equipped 

with Solid Nickel Silver Fittings for the handsome new Municipal 

Auditorium at New Orieans. 

Fittings of this type are recognized to meet the highest architec- 

tural standards of quality. Long usage has proven their ability 

to remain everlastingly beautiful. 

In comparing Solid Nickel Silver with plated fittings, they should 
SOLID be considered in the same light as when comparing any other solid 


f U metal with plated ware. 
=Nickel 


SILVER a 


| ~  e 
Solid Nickel Silver is nickel —_ . 


color through and through. Its 
rich lustre is equalled only by { 
the mellow beauty of fine old 


silver. There is no plating to 





‘ . DOUGLAS “Seneca” 
wear off or chip it never vitreous china drinking 
rusts——_resists corrosion—easily fountain with side stream 

: —one of the many 
cleaned as hard as_ bronze. DOUGLAS | super-sani- 


. tary plumbin fixtures. 
Due to its toughness, valve seats : & 


a a eee The JOHN DOUGLAS COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Vanufacturers of High-grade Plumbing Fixtures Since 1887 
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real- 
grand father 


aul Revere 


founded this business 


THE PIONEER 
OF THE COPPER INDUSTRY 


Baltimore Copper Mills, Dallas Bra 
& Copper Co., Higgins Brass & Ma: 
ufacturing Co., Michigan Copper & 
History dramatizes Paul Revere as a - : P , 


Brass Co., Rome Brass & Copper ¢ 


ai ring, horsebac k patriot, W ho in spare 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper (¢ 


time wrought exquisite silver bowls. In 


Canton, Mass., are relics of a lesser Their six plants high-spot th 


industrial area from Boston to Ba 


known Paul Revere, pioneer in copper 


rolling, founder of a great American 1n- more to Chicago. Their six unit 





dustry their specialties, combine to 
Here in 1801, Paul Revere built America’s first cop- | complete service in copper, brass and bronze. A 1 
per-r lling mill and rolled America’s first c¢ ypper sheet. consolidation! 
His original Revere & Son (later Revere Copper Co.) In the Taunton-New Bedford unit, of which | 
was handed down to son, grandson, great-grandson. H. R. Revere is Chairman, was the original Revere ¢ 
Ms per Company founded in 1801. 
So to perpetuate the name Revere in the 1 
A FAR-REACHING CONSOLIDATION and in the very business which Paul Revere f 
last year came an important consolidation in American the name of this consolidated groun now bi 
industry. Six successful companies joined as one... REVERE Copper anv Brass INCORPO! 








Revere Copper and Brass 


INCORPORATED 


Divisions: Baltimore Copper Mills, Baltimore, Md. . . Dallas Brass & Copper Co., Chicag 

Higgins Brass & Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich... Michigan Copper and Brass Co., Detroit, 

Rome Brass & Copper Co., Rome, N. Y. . . Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., Tauntor 
GENERAL OFFICES: ROME, N. Y 
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— MARKS that CEMTIFY <—_ 


~ 
_ 


CRODON 


Trave Mark ! 3. U.S. Par. Orr. 


A: The ia. that SS 


assures the Ard¢hitect of Quality in 
CHROMIUM PLATE! 


“An open letter... 
short and to the point! 





Gentlemen: 
Chromium Plating has progressed since its youth. The 
science—and Chromium Plating is a science—now 
reaches its highest perfection in CRODON. This word 
identifies Chromium Plate with which is associated 
neither “ifs” nor “buts”. CRODON is simply a mark 
that assures Architects of quality in Chromium Plate... 
and to specify CRODON is simply to specify the prod: 
ucts of the most noteworthy manufacturers. 
May we send youa complete list cof CRODON licensees? 
Earnestly yours, 
United Chromium, Inc. 


CRODON 


rape Mark Rec. 


THE CHROME PLATE 





AS CHROMIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Branch Offices and Plants: Chicago, Cleveland, and Waterbury, Conn. 
Licensees Oj 


U NITED CHROMIUM 


ORPORATED 
Executive Offices: 51 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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the acid 
waste pipe 
that is no 
more attacked 
by acids and 
alkalis than 
by pure 
water. 


the pipe 
that passes 
all plumbing 
codes, and 
outlasts the 


building. 


* * * 


The only 
drain pipe 


that meets 
these rigid 
specifications 
is acid-proof 
Duriron— 

the choice 

of more than 
1100 architects 
and engineers. 


Full data in 
“Sweet’s” 
or write 


for preprint. 


The Duriron 
Company, 
Dayton, Ohio 
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FAMOUS USERS OF 


@KEWANEE@ 


WATER SYSTEMS 


MIR. CORNELIUS CRANR 


W ATER requirements of guests and crt 
a yacht undertaking a world cruise mu 

dependable. On the Illyria, private ya 
Nir. Cornelius Crane of the R. T. Crane Co., Ch 


tyvwo Kewanee water supply systems furnis 


aloundance of water always under strong pr 


tie Kewanee line of over 200 DIFFERENT 
EHS of. private systems for HIGH PRESSI|I 
water supply, electric light and sewage disposal 
a wide range of selection that meets the ri 
n. ‘nts of every user from the most modest bi 
lo to the largest estate \lso a full line of (¢ 
ug al Pumps and Deep Well Turbines from the s 
$05.50 outfit to those which tit wells ‘from 12” 


in diameter 
Kewanee will show vou how to save dollars 
trouble. Write for data. 
KEW ANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES COMPANY 
442 S. Franklin Street, Kewanee, Illinois 


Dealer Correspondence Invited 





Positive Rapid Circulation 
on ALL Hot Water Systems 


with the 


HYDROLATOR 


You can assure highest efficiency on every hot water 
system you plan by specifying a HYDROLATOR. 
Forces rapid circulation. Positive in action. Over- 
comes traps and restrictions. 





Write for Bulletin 729-H 


Janette Mfg. Co., Dept. A 
556-58 West Monroe St. Chicago 
Singer Bidg. 


149 Broadway Trust Bidg., 
New York Philadelphia 


Real Estate 


—_—_———75 —_—ae 


RETURN 






La 


Features 


Stimulates Circulation | 
Reduces Fuel Costs. - 
Makes Quicker Heat. 
Cures Faulty Circula- 


tion. 








SS 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
New York 


STATLER 
Cleveland 


SEND FOR 
BLUE PRINT 
PLANS 


Interesting lay-outs 
of how to _ utilize 
present space to in- 
stall showers in hotel 
rooms without tak- 
ing away room space. 
For ‘hotel remodel- 
ing, and the more 
modern shower bath 
equipment for hotels, 
so much desired now. 
Write for these blue 
print suggestions 
now. 
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-AND 


NIEDECK 





STATLER 


Boston 


—~7,000 
NIEDECKEN 
MIXER 
SHOWERS 


First Installations, Cleveland, 700 Showers in 1912. 
Latest Installations, Hotel Pennsylvania, 1,500 showers 
—Now Being Completed. 

The same reasons which prompted Mr. Statler 
to decide upom Niedecken Mixer Showers 
should be comsidered by you in the final selec- 
tion of shower bath equipment. 


THE LARGEST HOTEL 
INSTALLATION 
IN THE WORLD 


The many patented advantages in Niedecken 
Showers — practical, easy-clean, removable 
shower head; water economy spray; water sav- 
ing temperature control mixer; positive leak- 
proof shower stall—and other advantages will 
convince you that NIEDECKEN Showers are 
superior to all others, as they convinced Mr. 
Statler. Write for details now. 


HOFFMANN & BILLINGS MIFG. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1855 


MILWAUKEE, VU. S&S. A. 


HOTELS(/( STATLER 
EN 





STATLER 
Buffalo 





STATLER 
Detroit 


DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE 
ON REQUEST 


Write now for detail 
descriptive, illus- 
trated literature 
about Niedecken 
Showers; Shower 
Head _ construction 
and easy-clean meth- 
od; Mixer and Water 
Control details; 
Shower Stall leak 
proof designs, etc. 
Sent in full, gladly 
upon request. 
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Dees 


KENT AUTOMATIC GARAGE, New York. 
Jardin, Mill & Murdock, Architects 


World’s Tallest 


Garage Selects 
Radiator 


SARC Traps 


This 24-story garage has a capacity for 1,000 automobiles. 
Cars are taken on the elevators automatically at the street 
level and automatically removed by an electric parker. All 
parking is done by electricity—no human hand touches the 
cars. 








There are 234 Sarco Radiator Traps in the heating system 
of this gigantic garage, while Sarco combination float and 
thermostatic Steam Traps were installed on all unit heaters 
and drips. 


The larger and more important the building is, the greater is 
the responsibility of selecting its equipment. It is in buildings 
of this type that you will usually find Sarco Traps. For archi- 
tects, engineers and contractors know that Sarco Traps have 
given dependable service for years and years and that they 
are backed by an old, responsible concern who “makes good” 
promptly, without question or quibble, if ever needed. 


Write for Catalog AK-75, or mail the coupon. 
a - 






Sarco Co., Inc. 


183 Madison Ave. meme 
New York City 


) re 
Boston Detroit 
Buffalo Philadelphia 


J 
Chicago Pittsburgh 
Cleveland St. Louis : i 
Sarco (Canada) Limited, 1605 Delorimier Ave., = 
Montreal L =3 


A GOOD Heating System 


| Sarco Co., Inc., “| 
} 183 Madison Ave., New York. | 
| Without any obligation on our part, you may send a | 
| copy of your Booklet AK-75. 
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\COWIN G 


Pressure Relieving 


JOINT | 


Patented September 1, 1925 


PATENTED SEPT,1,1925 





Insures eA gainst 
Occurrin g Stresses 


In ~All Buildin gs 


Is stone, terra cotta or marble build- 
ings, regardless of the rigidity of the 
structural steel or reinforced concrete 
frame, there are movements which occur 
that will create an overstressing of the 
facing material at various points. These 
movements may be caused by compres- 
sion of the steel, vibration, wind action 
or unequalized expansion or contraction 
between the frame and the facing ma- 
terial due to temperature changes. 


W herethese movements occur—if there 
is not some elasticity in the face of the 
building—there will be some cracked 
facing blocks due to overstress. 


The Cowing Joint, installed in place 
of one mortar joint at each story height, 
provides the needed elasticity. It gives 
exact and automatic compensation for 
all destructive stresses thrown on the 
facing material. 

It is neat... will not squeeze out ... 
eliminates frequent tuck-pointing . . . it 
is everlasting. 


Include Cowing Joint in the specifications. 
Estimates will be furnished promptly. 


Cowing Pressure Relieving Joint Co. 
160 N. Wells St. - Chicago, III. 
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The GREATEST 





; 


IMPROVEMENT 
















© «» Years 


=n Imagine concrete highways laid 
a ‘ . . 


; without provision for expansion. 
; W hat a “roller coaster” ride they would 
give autoists: The same problem must 


be met in the soil, waste and vent 
lines of buildings or buckling and leaky 
joints are bound to occur. 


\ specially designed gasket in the hub of 
each length of EXPAN-HUB SOIL PIPE 
takes care of expansion and settlement—pre- 

orange venting buckling of the stack and keeping 


BAND joints gas-tight, permanently. 
DESIGNATES * 
EXPAN-HUB 







EXTRA 
THICKNESS 
ADDS 
STRENGTH 











Contractors, Engineers and Architects say 
this one feature is the greatest advance in 
soil pipe in 50 years. 


On top of that the design of EXPAN-HUB 
is a distinct improvement. bor the extra 
thickness at the hub, which tapers off into the 


SPECIALLY 

DESIGNED 
GASKET 
ALLOWS 
EXPANSION 










pipe, allows caulking joints without fear 











EXTRA of splitting hubs. 

THICKNESS ——— 

TAPERS } 7 ee eT 

INTOPIPE Here, at last, is a soil pipe that’s different. A 












pipe that every owner will immediately recog- 
nize as a distinct improvement. Most plumb- 
ing jobbers carry it in stock, or can get it 
quickly. 
MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 
ALABAMA PIPE COMPANY STRINGER BROS. CO., Ince 
Anniston, Ala ‘ ian, Ada. 


adsda 


342 Madison Avenue 122 So. Michigan Avenue 1109 W Sth Street 128 Sidney Street 
ew York, N. \ Chicago, Ill Chicago, I Ca idge Mass 


1749 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, ¢ 


IPE 


BAND 
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Thomas Jefferson) 
Hote! 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 



















Architect, D. O. Whilldin 
Plumbing Contractors, Pate Plumbing Co. 
Plumbing Jobbers, Jefferson Supply Co. 


Watrous . 
~~ 


FLUSH VALVES 


USED THROUGHOUT 













mun 






Write for details to 


PLUMBING DIVISION 
THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 
1238 West Harrison Street Chicago 









PRINCIPAL CITIES 





BRANCH SALES OFFICES IN ALL 








*COLD PROOF 
t HEAT PROOF 


MINERAL WOOL} «tire proor 


The Perfect Veal * SOUND PROOF 
t* VERMIN PROOF 


Makes Every Room Livable 


Winter and Summer 


Cold rooms in Winter and hot rooms in Summer are a The Modern English House 


thing of the past in buildings insulated with Mineral 
Wool. 


Placed in the walls, floors and rafters of a building, Min- 
eral Wool acts as a protective shield which repels heat, 


An excellent presentation of the different forms being 
used in modern English domestic architecture,—particu 


cold and sound. larly “small house” architecture. It includes illustrations 
° . . . . hot ses -cen ly buil , } 
It is a real economy—saving enough in Winter fuel with- ; ises_recently built, and in many instances the 
in a short period to cover installation cost—adds untold floor plans are given. The materials used are wood 
comfort and increased resale value to a building. half-timber; stone and brick: concrete; stucco over various 
Mineral Wool is a sanitary, indestructible, entirely min- sorts of masonry or on wood or metal lathing. The 
eral material, easy to apply and inexpensive. volume would be invaluable alike to the architect, builder 
Write for free sample and illustrated booklet. or home owner or to anyone interested in building 
Text and 192 pages of half-tone illustrations, 
VU. S. MINERAL WOOL CO. 31ze 815x11 ins. Clothbound Price $8.50 
? To 
280 Madison Avenue, New York THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
Western Connection 521 Fifth Avenue, New York 


COLUMBIA MINERAL WOOL CO. South Milwaukee, Wis 
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ALBERENE STONE COMPANY 
New Y ork 


153 W est 2 3rd Street, 


Branches Chicago Phila jelphia Bost 
Newark Pittsburgh Clevelan 1 Zichn 
Washington, D. C. Rochestet 
ler Va 


Quarries and Mills at Schuy 
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. s a real 


economy towel” 


ASHROOM economy. shat means a 

lot in the long run. And that’s why 
more hotels and public buildings are saving 
money by installing Onliwon paper towels. 
Onliwons are economical, because they're 
more efficient. Served cleanand fresh one ata 
time from Onliwon cabinets. Double-folded. 
One towel dries the hands completely. That 
means less waste—tidier washrooms. And 
a better drying job all round. 
They’ re quality towels. Instantly absorbent. 
Soft enough for hands or face. Yet extremely 
strong—with long fibres that make them 
harder to tear than ordinary towels. Exira 





large. 34% more drying surface to the case. 
THE ORIGINAL 
O ly 
TOILET PAPER AND 
PAPER TOWEL SERVICE 

4. PW. PAPER C9 acs 

Albany, N. 

Please show us how we can save money by installing A. P. W 

Nat 

Address 
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| THE CUTLER 


MAIL CHUTE 


In its perfected form is the 
outcome of long experience, 
and is designed to meet the 
requirements of public use 
| under Postoffice Regulation. 
| It is simple and substantial in 
i design and construction, dur- 
jable in finish, and hes an 
Architectural quality which 
is appreciated and much 
commended by Architects. 
Full information, details, and 


spec fications on request. 


THE CUTLER MAIL CHUTE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


[REMEMBER TS: WATERPROOF 7 


The Authority 
of Accomplishment 


Tocu Broruers, during 80 years of ex- 
haustive research and painstaking man- 
ufacturing care, have perfected water- 
proofing and dampproofing compounds 
that meet every requirement in every 
type of structure large or small. 

The Toch organization stands ready 
and willing to cooperate with architects 
and builders to the fullest extent of their 
ability. For catalogs, prices and complete 
information address Toch Brothers, 443 


New York. 


Fourth Avenue. 


TOCH BROTHERS 


Established 1848” 


DAMPPROOFING and WATERPROOFING COMPOUND> 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 
LONDON 


division of 


REME MBER /TS WATERPROOF / STANDARD 


ANE 


VARNISH WOR! 





‘| 


| 
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sovinc VERSATILITY 


TO THE LARGEST BUILDING OF ITS KIND 
IN THE WORLD WITH 


-,JOSAM DRAINS, 


one a = ye ge - 


VTeURE EYER HAE rei 
=. 0 ar Cd _—* 


er ae 











Underwood & lnderwood 





eod-Greene & ¢ In E ne : . 3 
& de Miouen, asecttete Architects NE day .a circus — the next a plumbers’ convention. One day 
gee. A a prize \fight— the next a flower show. The Atlantic City 
Atlantic City, N. J Convention Hall adds the art of versatility—rapid-fire, overnight 


changing—to tits mammoth size. 

But versatility can never be accomplished without having the 
drains geared wip to take care of all cleaning and waste water and 
condensation fiom pipes—without placing drains not only at the 
usual places but at every point in the building to guard against 
seepage and inadequate draining. Furthermore, Josam Drains play 
a very important part in saving the beauty of the building and 
protecting it fore ver against the depreciating effects of deterioration. 

Josam Drains are installed throughout—in the roof, floors, ramps, 
areaways, entrances, boiler room, lavatories. 

Josam Drains are protecting thousands of notable structures. 
Josam engineers, working together with architects, are finding new 
uses for Josam Drains. Architects are specifying Josam Drains not 
only at the obvious places but at every vital point where an extra 
measure of protection must be added. 

The Josam Catalog ““G’’ which recommends hundreds of uses for 
Josam Drains and other Josam Products will be sent gladly upon 
request. if 





\SZCZIOW: SHOWING: 
JOM FOOT TLHW- 


= COMSTALUICTION 


| 
| 


4 












SEE OUR 
CATALOGUE 
The Josam Manufacturing Co., 4907 Euclid Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio SweetS 


Factory: Michigan City, Indiana Branches in Principal Cities 





Josam Products are sold by all Plumbing 
id Heating Supply Jobbers 


The Josam Line Includes 


Josam. Drains for Floors, Roofs, Showers’ 
Urinals, Garages and Hospitals; Josam 
Swimming Pool Equipment; Josam-Marsh 
Grease, Plaster, Dental and Surgical, Sedi- 
ment and Hatr Interceptors; Josam-Graver 
Floor-Fed, Gas-Fired Garl ind Rubbish 
Incinerators; Josam Open Back Water 
Sewer Valves; Josam Open Seai Swing Check 
Vailres: Josam Adjustable Water and Gas- 
Tight Closet Outlet Connections and Bends 





There Are No Substitutes for Josam Products 
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[AMONDS, platinum, rad ium— 

the world’s supply is worth but a 
fraction of the annual cost of h uman 
illness and human inefficiency. 


Industry’s heaviest toll is the loss: pro- 
duced by lost workers, lost time,, lost 
productivity due to lack of ade: quate 
heating, ventilating, air-conditicyning 
in Lomes and work places. 

What is Industry doing about it ? If 


you want to know, come to Phil: adel- 
phia January 27 to 31. Visit the Inter- 


national Heating and Ventilating Ex 
position. See what science has produced 
for heating, ventilating, air-condition 
ing. See today’s means, machinery 
materials, apparatus, instruments 
equipment. Examine them at your 
leisure. Compare—discuss them with 
the specialists in attendance for that 
very purpose. See the many ways in 
which you can reduce the high cost 
you yourself pay for human disability 
You can cut your contribution to this 
expense. Come and see how. 







International Heat ing & Ventilating Exposition 


Under the Auspices Ame Society Heating & Ventilating Engineers 
i ° 5 5 














COMMERCIAL M{IUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA 


January 27 to 31, 1930 


Vanagement International Exposition Comp any, largest industrial exposition organization in the world ® 





In the Spring and Fall, before and after the boiler is fired—and 
before the: heat comes up in the morning or after the fire is 
banked—-tshose are the times the Prometheus Electric Heater 
is welcormed in the bathroom. That’s when the thoughtfulness 
of the architect who specified the Prometheus is praised 


The Prometheus is built into the wall. out of the way. The 
three-heat switch permits easy heat regulation. 


UML LUM 


Bathroom Heater 


is not a fire hazard. Prometheus Heaters are approved by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


—— 


ri geeeeeennny. 










in 


This attractive grilled-front cast-iron heater is furnished in 
various colors of vitreous porcelain to harmonize with the 


um: il scheme of the room. 





oti | 
The Monel guard which protects the heat element ca! 


crack or chip like porcelain grilles. 


Backed by twenty-five years of experience. Write for catalog 
or mail the convenient coupon. 


PROMETHEUS ELECTRIC CORP., 
358 W. 13th Street, New York. 


| 
PROMETHEUS ne ng ~~ —— on our part you may send y 
ms og on built-in heaters. 
T 
ELECTRIC CORP. D teens 
3 358 W. 13th Street | DAdvoss 
New York, N. Y. | 
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he fame of this revolutionary 
shower head extends throughout 
; the architectural profession 9 








> It 


K-3395 } Patent Applied tor 
i 
\ 


OT just “a new shower head” but one so 
radically improv ed as to demand serious 


= consideration for every type of installation. 


So) 





ST UR ERE 


s superiorities are ruany: 

Its | : ru a - 1 turn of the lever sluices ® 

, Turns of the convenient lever make this im-— | all sediment away 4 
proved Speakman Self-Cleaning Anystream ; 

= : : Fee. ; ce 

Shower Head adjustable, giving any sort of en 

spray the user wants. A coarse, sluicing. 

single stream ....a pleasant, normal spray 





....a stinging, invigorating needle shower. GP 

= , 

Che bather finds a variety of sprays to suit 
. ‘aiililn : ; : fnother tur he leve 

every purpose, from a refreshing, tonic bath scasepaliianiit > eclaamaeal 


gives a normal spray. 


to a single stream for shampooing the hair. 


One turn of the lever flushes this head free : 


from dirt or clogging scale. Never any bother » pe } 
of taking apart to clean. The streams always 
issue from water openings that are clean as | 
a newly-washed dish. 
Finished in Speakman chromium plate and Or you canadjust to a verita 
finely made in every detail, this new shower oP NG ATE 

head is a worthy representative of unfailing 

Speakman quality. Speakman Company, 

Wilmington, Del. C 


SPEAKMAN Showers & Fixtures 
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ELIABILITY must 
be based on more than 


the mere item ot price! 


SEDGWICK 


DUMB WAITERS 
and ELEVATORS 


for all purposes 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 


; Sedgwick Machine Works, 151 W. 15th St., New York 


Representatives in Many Principal Cities 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
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USES UNITED METAL DOORS 


nnn and no short cut to true craftsmanship. 










Of exceptional interest to architects because it 


‘pioneered the use of air rights in the West, the Chicago 


Daily News Building is an example of all that is modern 
and efficient in building construction. 


r 


ie i is a matter of pride to us that approximately three 
hundred swing doors, as well as dumbwaiters and tele- 
‘phone booths are of United Hollow Metal construction. 
The frequemey with which United products and United 
engineering service are associated with projects of this 
‘calibre speaks more eloquently than volumes of words 
lof the outstanding excellence of both. Nothing demon- 


—— more clearly that there is no substitute for ex- 
; 


THE UNITED METAL PRODUCTs Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 


The Chicago Daily News Building 
Cont’r—Hegeman-Harris Company 


Arch.—Holabird & Roche 


There are now 
1447 
Otis Signal 
Control Elevators 
in service 


Vv 


Signal Control is an 
exelusive development 
of the 


Otis Elevator Company 
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The 6xwite We.ine 












Unless a water closet is completely successful in flushing, it quickly 
becomes a source of trouble. An outstanding feature of the Exwite 
Welling is its oversize out:let passage, insuring the passing of objects 
which clog most closets. 


wvve ‘lly 


Then the watcr surface!l; extra large and 
covering entire surface ojf bowl. With the 
strong, positive action of} the Exwite Well- 
ing, the purchaser is assjured a clean and 
presentable bowl after every flush. 


vvww 


No better tank fittings are made. Very, 
very few combinations Ihave assembled a 
combination of fittings to compare with 
them. They are as near trouble-proof as 
such things can be. 


vv 


Then the China Connection. It removes 
the last trace of metal and, with the tine 
all-white seat, completes the picture of 
’ whiteness and cleanliness. 


MW} 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
National Showroom, New York City Branch Offices 
101 Park Ave., Entrance on 41st St. Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 


i ir 
Export Office, 115 Broad St., New York City 


ee oe i 
THE FRENTON PO POT POY 





\LE5 | 


r ntee: We make but ne gt ade f ware the hect it 1 lu 1 - ’ 
Our Gua a * no seconds or culls. Our ware is guarantee a te . qual n ae ind lurabil i ur ware 
made in the world. The Te-pe co trade mark is found on all goods manufactured by us and is vy r guarantee that vou iye received 





that for which you have paid 











J lmost 


inaqallon 
of oll 


e 
[FPENDABLE economy of heating 
plant operation is the most in- 
teresting topic about which you can 


talk to building owners, hotel op- 
erating companies and leassors. 





And dependable economy is the 
outstanding characteristic of the 
Thermotrol. | 
Dependable because it regulates 
room temperature accurately—eco- 
nomical because it saves that waste 
of fuel that is the result of thought- 
less operation of uncontrolled heat- 
ing. With the Thermotrol your 
customers can make one gallon of 
fuel oil or one ton of coal do the 
work of almost two. 


Write for complete information. 





STERLING ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1645 HOLTON STREET 
Representatives in principal cities 
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QUARTS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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DANGEROUS WORDS— _—: 


ee ” 
or equal 


Doors 1 Kes 


, 
beta tna etl thenita tine 
SeeTVT Secrest 





THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING CO 
1310-1320 FIELD AVENUI 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


American Theaters 
of Today 


By R. W. SEXTON and B. F. BETTS 
With a Foreword by S. L. Rothafel (‘‘Roxy’’) 


N extremely valuable and practical work o1 
modern theater, its design, plan, construction 

equipment of every kind. The volume deals with t! 
aters, large, small, and of medium size; with 
designed for presentation of .various forms of dra 
and with other houses intended for the presenta 
of motion pictures. Lavishly illustrated, the wor 
shows the exteriors and interiors of many theaters 
all parts of America, giving their plans and in mar 
instances their sections to show their constructi 
while the text deals with every part of the theat 
its lobby, auditorium, stage or projection room 
with every detail of equipment,—heating, cooling, ve 
tilating, lighting, stage accessories, its stage mechanis! 
etc. A work invaluable to the architect who wou 
successfully design a theater of any size or descriptio: 


175 pages, 914 x 121 ins. 
Price - - $12.50 Net 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
521 Fifth Avenue New York 
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| J0. 63 of a series of advertisements <i | 


ominent laundry installations 






























Canadian hotel, eH 
its indispensable tinea ih ae 
laundry ee 


The Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, owned and operated by the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway Company, with a 
view of the monel metal Cascade Washers 
and Humatic Extractors in its indispensable 
laundry. This airy, -well-lighted depart- 
ment was designed in collaboration with the 
engineers of The Canadian Laundry Ma- 
chinery Company. Ross ©& Macdonald 
Irchitects; Anglin-Norcross, General Con- 


tractors 





Pace a 
AMERICAN) 
TDW 





...and a helpful service for you 


HE Royal York Hotel, Toronto, has an enormous tonnage 
of soiled linens, fifty-two weeks every year. And how the 
laundry problem was solved so satisfactorily for this great Ca- (> 
nadian hostelry is an interesting story—a story of architectural =e 


and laundry-engineering cooperation. A: 

Architects frequently have occasion to counsel with The Amer- ww Tris Man 
ican Laundry: Machinery Company in working out unusual nukes aban 
laundry problems. If you are planning an institutional laundry aera 
of any type—in hotel, hospital, office or apartment building— sensi tale aii ee 
“American” engineers can give you some helpful suggestions. show you floor plans of scores of institu- 
Their services are at your disposal, any time. — 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, Norwood Station, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., 47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada 
Agents: British-American Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., Underhill St.. Camden Town, London, N.W.1, England 
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Your clients want Bi 
permanent wall-beauty.. . ' 


insure it economically by .* 
Ribbed STEELTEX \ ‘ 








OW RIBBED STEE}LTEX t alone makes plaster a perman 
brings to walls and ceil- — ent, one-cost building material. 
ings the strength of steel reinfore- because RIBBED STEELTEY 
ing and the economy of jsingle- alone builds reinforced plast 
37,000 sq. yds. of the NEW RIBBED STEELTEX cost construction. W hat Is reinforced plaster? It 
safeguard walls and ceilings in this outstand is F ter str , | it} 
ingly beautiful modern apartment building, IS Pp aster s rengt ened with en 
The Grenfell, now under construction at Kew bedded STEELTE . ole 
Gardens, L. I., N. ¥ Economy of construc- 3 ; SEL fEX : rote ne 
tion, adaptability, and tenant satisfaction, no against strains in all directions 
upkeep costs—influenced the Gormac Con- . ; . . 
struction Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y owners and Is a ie twork ot rust proofed steel 
) Ts » bull ‘ orces plaster ° 
builders, t lild with reinforced plaster Attached to the steel is a tour l 
absorptive fibrous backing 
When plaster is spread ove 
RIBBED STEELTEX, it slides un 
der the steel network, smootlis 
STEELTEX is not only outstandingly success- out against the backing, and ‘ 
ful on the largest apartment jobs, where costs ; e,e . ; a j 
are checked to the last cent It is no less the n additional plaster Is S| read 
economical on the most modest home It over the steel. The resulting : 
adds nothing to the cost of the finished wall, ” na . ; . 
yet provides the permanence of reinforced slab Is uniformly thick, and con 
plaster, strengthened by rustproofed steel . ; A a . . 
The picture above shows Tule Aiaaaments. tinuously reinforced by a nm 
Wherever strength is most needed, as in nearing completion at Rocky lie Center Long work of completely embedded 
plaster surfaces adjacent to exterior walls, Island, architect Joseph Unger Flushing, . 
RIBBED STEELTEX is used in The Chateau, N. Y.: owners and builders, Ansid Realty Inc., steel. | 
Woodmere, L. l.—a striking new development Rocaville Center, L. 1., N.Y vu nae . . 
in the New York metropolitan area. Rein The new \ -rib metal stith ners , 





forced plaster, which sreeLTex alone can pro 
vide, has stood the test of over a quarter ofa 
million installations in all parts of the country. 


that truss each sheet of RIBBED 
STEELTEX assure a correct [a2 


10 advantages of the 
New Ribbed Steeltex 


} 


° . > s 
g job. Plaster applies easi! 
1. New V-rib stiffener produces level ing J aster ap] li - 





k lathing job of board-like rigidity. The new-type, absorptive bach 
2. Furring device assures embedment . : 
; of reinforcing fabric ny, to W hich the plaster Cill 
3. Slab of uniform thickness assured— on ‘ o . rn 17 
smooth in back as well as front. tight, assures proper Curitl 
[ $. All plaster functions in slab—no And it provides the added t; cle 
p waste in keys or hangovers Sate : 
5. Plaster applies easily and steys put of in sulat Lon — @ | SO SOUI 
{ ’ 4 a: f ! Ete when applied : " y 
¥ ‘ ame! ie . 6. New-type absorptive backing aasures deadening. 
I ; ype absorptive backing assures 5 
ve B/E TT y sceeraeae 
baie bee PET lek bs 7 Nail Sanh won aieile: tall 
| | amet aa SSP Rue ETN sien ems ot ol 4 ‘ ls Up Tast as any k . more 
. . . / = &. New-size sheets 28 x 50 : : m - : 
Front view of the NEW RIBBED STEELTEX, caalnn thik. & emia loth National Steel Fabrice Compan 
showing reinforcing fabric and absorptive backing. 9. Easily cut with tin snips—easily 
haped for angles : mT es 
. { Pp. tt. h Sti Cc 
10. Requires no change in customary t 5 el Co) 
operations, either lathing or plas- / 
tering 
3612 Union Trust Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





the New Ribbed 


A 





Pack view of the NEW RIBBED STEELTEX, 


——= eee “BUILDS LIFETIME WALLS AND CEILINGS” 


heavier backing. 








Ii economy in temperature control 
means anything at all to you, it 
should mean YORK Refrigeration 
and the advice of YORK engineers. 





Em ad co 


Many of the outstand- 
ing ent buildings 
have been equipped 
with YORK refrig- 
eration. 





Just a letter—and a YORK 
engineer is on the job 


K 


ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


> FR — 















Webel O IAI 
STANDS * 


& 


SHERARDUCT Conduit is built to last as long as the building stands. The 
Spellerized Scale-Free Pipe is made rust-proof and corrosion-proof by zinc 
driven into the pores of the steel on the inside and outside of the pipe and 
further protected by transparent acid-proof enamel, baked-on. This combined 


protection of zinc and enamel make Sherarduct a permanent wiring raceway. 


re National Electric Products Corporation 
elas | eRet et oeletmPac UMP elem WIE Cle 
A iaetel alae 08 
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